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PREFACE. 



THE Author of the foUowing Letters haviiig endeftTOured 
to make himself as useftil as he could in the execution of 
an important trust, not only by reading books with his pu- 
pils, and teaching sciences, but by conversing fireely with 
them, as occasion required, on literary and moral subjects ; 
he took firequent opportunities of committing to paper, in 
the form of a letter, the substance of what had passed in 
these conversations. And as all young people of the same 
station have a con^mon interest in most of the subjects thus 
treated of, he thought it might be of service to select a few 
of these letters, and send them to the press ; that when he 
has put them into the hands of his own pupils (for whose 
use they were intended), he may have the honour of ad- 
dressing himself as a friendly monitor and guide to other 
young travellers, who are upon the same roitd to learning 
and virtue ; and have many dangers to encounter, from the 
fervour of youth, their own inexperience, and the over- ~ 
bearing influence of ill principles and bad examples. 

Though some copies of these letters were gone out of his 
hands, and he was solicited by his friends to the publici* 
tion, he lays no stress upon these considerations : his ooly 
motive is the desire of making an experiment for the benefit 
of youth ; and if this little volume should be found cvQskAA 
of answeriqg, in any degree, so desirable sa end, \X "v^Xia 
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accepted by such parents and teachers, as wish not only to 
cultivate the understanding of their scholars (which perhaps 
is their first object), but to secure them against the errors 
and miscarriages to which they are more particularly ex 
posed in the present i^e; and to suchr he begs leare to re- 
commend it for their patronage and protection. If his -de- 
sign should meet with tiie approbation of those who are the 
proper judges, he may be encouraged to send abroad here, 
after another volume upon the same plan. 



REV. W. JONES'S 
LETTERS. 

I. • 

ON A TEACHABLE DISPOSITION. 

Wolfe instructed his soldiers, that if the French 
should land in Kent, as they were then expected to' 
do, actual service in that enclosed country would 
show them the reason of several evolutions, which 
they had never been able to comprehend.* The 
soldier, therefore, submits to learn things of which 
he does not see the use. And is not every learner 
under the same obligation ? If he desires to be 
taught, must not he bring with him that teachable 
disposition, which receives the rules and eleitients 
of learning implicitly, and trusts to the future for 
the knowledge of those reasons on which they arc 
grounded ? This is not a matter of choice : he can 
be taught on no other principle ; for though the 
practice of a rule may seem very easy, the reason of 
that rule will generally lie too deep for a beginner ; 

* See General Wolfe^« Instructions, p» 51« tbeooTtdi j^^v 
tion. 
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people will find themselves disgusted with hie 
company, and avoid It. But when this nntatored 
confidence is extended to moral action, the con- 
seqocnces, which were disagreeiible enough before^ 
now become dreadful: and I ^r it has been but 
too justly remarked, that the R)dse system of edu- 
cation adopted by some mistlften parents, on the 
recommendation of some enthusiastic philosophers^ 
has produced a new generation of libertines, some 
of whom are such monsters of ignorance, insolence, 
and boundless profligacy, as never existed before in 
a Christian country. How ^r this observation may 
be applicaUe to the softer sex, it is not my business 
to inquire. Parents live to see the consequences of 
their mistake, when they can only lament the op« 
portunity they have lost. Besides, the method is 
radically absurd and unnatural in itself ; it is con- 
trary to that rational Order which does and must 
prevail in all other cases of the kfnd. The raw re- 
cruit learns his exercise, on the authority of his 
officer, because he knows nothing as yet of the art of 
war, and he waits for the reasons of it till he comes 
into action. The patient commits himself to the 
physician, consenting to a regimen which is against 
his appetites, and taking medicines, of whicli he 
knows neither the names nor the qualities; and 
while nature is ready to rebel at the taste of them. 
The Lacedemonians carried this doctrine to such 
excess, that they obliged their Ephori to submit to 
the ridiculous ceremony of being shaved when they 
entered upon their office, for no other end, but that 
it might I>e signified by this act, that they Icnew how 
to practise submission to the laws of their country, 
f n short, it is an established and universal law, that 
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he who wjU gain aoy thing, mnst give up BomethiDg ; 
be that will improve his understanding, his man. 
ners, or his hesilth, mnst contradict his will. This 
may be hard ; but it is much harder to offer up 
wisdom, happiness, and perhaps even life itself, as 
a sacrifice to folly. So that after all the high flights 
and fancies of philosophic fanaticism, you may rest 
satisfied, there is no rule of education that ha«( 
common sense in it, but the old-fashioned and 
almost exploded doctrine of authority on one side, 
and dependence on the other. He that will hav& 
liberty without discretion, will lose more than he 
gains : he will escape from the authority of others, 
to be devoted to his own ignorance, and enslaved 
by his own passions, which are the worst tyrants 
upon earth. . 

A gentleman appointed to a government abroad, 
consulted an eminent person, who was at that 
time the oracle of the law, as to the rule of his fu- 
ture conduct in his ofiice, and begged his instruc-! 
tions. " T take yon," said he, " for a man of inte* 
grity ; and, therefore, the advice I mnst give you in 
general, is, to act in all cases according to the best 
of your judgment : however, I have this one rule to 
recommend; never give your reasons : you will gain 
no ground that way, and perhaps bring yourself 
into great difficulties by attempting it. Let your 
reasons be those of an honest man, and such as you 
can answer; but never expose them toyourinfe-: 
riors, who will be sure to have their reasons' 
against yours; and while reason is litigi^ted, au- 
thority is lost, and the public interest suffers.". 
I mention the advice of this famous politician, to 
show yon that the wisest of men, and the undoubted 

b2 
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Mends of political Hbettf, are obliged in practice to< 
adopt the principle which I have been explaining te^ 
^u : 80 that when children resign themselveft tor 
tfhe direction of their parents and tutors, who are 
Bound 1^ affeetioii and interest to promote their 
Ikappiness, and will take pleasure in showing then> 
fhe reason of things at a proper season, they do but 
fb)k>w the example of all communities of men in 
the world, who are passive- A)r their own good ; 
nHnatt under laws, which not one in flye hundred 
of them understands ; and submit to actions, of 
W^ich they are not able to see either the propriety 
or tihe e^ity : and if children are treated as mea 
1^, no indignity is offered, and they have nothing 
t» eompMit of. Your own sense vnll assure youy 
upon the whole, that society cannot subsist^ nor 
any business go forward, without subordination; 
and the earperience of all ages wiU teach yOo, wfaei» 
you come to be better acquainted with it, tbat the 
dissolution of aothority is the dissolution of sodety. 
lu the mean time^ consider the wisdom and hiq»pl-t 
lie^ which is found among a swarm of bees i a 
pattern to all huuian societies. There is perfect 
allegiance, perfect subordination: no time Ivkieti* 
fisputing or questioning; but business goes for- 
ward #ith cheerfulness at every opportunity, and 
fhe great object is the common interest. All are 
«nued for defence, and ready for worlc ; so that in 
etery member of the community the two characteir 
Of tbe soldier and the labourer are united; If yel 
look to the fruit of this wise economy, you fin4^ 
store of honey for them to feed upon when t$ 
Mmmer is past, and the days of labour are fiaUr 
Sffcb^ 1 hefitj wiU be the fruit of your studies/^ 
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II. 
<»i GOOD MANNERS. 

Propriety of behaviour in compaDy is necessary to 
erery gentleman; for, without good manners, he 
can neither be acceptable to his Criends, nor agree- 
able in conversation to strangers. 

The three sources of ill manners are pride, ill 

jiaiare, and want of sense ; so that every person 

who 18 already endowed with humility, good 

nature, and good sense, will learn good manners 

with little or no teaching. 

A writer, who had great knowledge of mankind, 
.has defined good mauners as the art of poking those 
people easy wUh whom we vofwerse ; and his de- 
finition cannot be mended. The ill qualities above- 
mentioiied, all tend naturally to make people un- 
easy. Pride assumes all the conversation to itself, 
and makes the company insignificant. Ill nature 
-makes ofiensive reflections; and folly makes nodi- 
«tiBction of persons and occasions* Good manners 
are therefore in part negative : let but a sensible 
fjerson j^frain from pride and ill nature, and his 
conversation will give satisfaction. 

So far as good manners are positive, and related 
to good breeding, there are many established iorm9, 
which are to be learned by experience and conver- 
sation in the world. But there is one plain rule, 
wvMth ttU the rest added together ; that a person 
who pretends to the character and behaviour of a 
fentlemai^ should do ever^ \\\vck% m>^ twvVWft^M*. 
with an easy, qvkt, fnendi) mvuitfc^^iVv^^^'^^^ 
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the value of every word and action. A forward, 
noisy, importunate, overbearing way of talking, is 
the very quintessence of ill breeding : and hasty 
contradiction, unseasonable interruption of persons 
in their discourse, especially of elders or superiors, 
loud laughter, winkings, grimaces, and affected con- 
tortions of the body, are not only of low extraction, 
in themselves, but are the natural symptoms of 
self-sufficiency and impudence. 

It is a sign of great ignbrance to talk, much to 
other people, of things, in which they have no in- 
terest; and to be speaking familiarly by name 
of distant persons, to those who have no know- 
ledge of them. It shows that the ideas are com- 
prehended within a very narrow sphere, and that 
the memory has but few objects.* 

If you speak of any thing remarkable in its way, 
Tuany inconsiderable people have a practice of tell- 
ing you something of the same kind, which they 
think much more remarkable. If any person in the 
company is commended for what they do, they will 
be instantly telling yon of somebody else whom they 
know, who does it much better ; and thus a mo- 
dest person, who meant to entertain, is disap- 
pointed and confounded by another*s rudeness. 
True gentility, when improved by good sease^ 
avoids every appearance of self-importance ; and 
polite humility takes every opportunity of giving 
importance to the company ; of which it may be 
truly said, as it was of worldly wealth, " it is better 
to give than to receive.** In our commerce with 
mankind, we are always to consider, that their 
affairs are of more concern to them, than our*s are 5 
and we should treat them on this principle, unless 
we are occasionally que^ioned, and 4ir^cted to our« 
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Aes by the turn of the couversation. Discretion 
«nll always fix on some subject in which the com- 
'paiiy have a common share. Talk not of music to 
a physician, nor of medicine to a fiddler ; unless 
the fiddler should be sick, and the physician at a 
concert. He that speaks only of such subjects as 
are familiar to himself, treats his company as the 
stork did the fox, presenting an entertainment to 
him in a deep pitcher, out of which no creature 
conld feed but a long-bilkd fowl. 

The rules I have laid down are such as take place 
chiefly in our conversation with strangers : among 
friends and acquaintance, where there is freedom 
and pleasantry, daily practice will be attended 
with less reserve. But here let me give you warn- 
ing, that too great familiarity, especially if attend, 
ed with roughness and importunity, is always dan- 
gerous to friendship, which must be treated with 
some degree of tenderness and delicacy, if you wish 
it to be lasting. You are to keep your friend by the 
same behaviour that first won his esteem : and ob- 
seiTe this, as a maxim verified by daily experience — 
that men advance themselves more commonly by 
the lesser arts of discretion, than by the more valu- 
able endowments of wit and science ; which, with- 
out disci'etion to recommend them, are often left 
to disappointment and beggary. 

The earl of Chesterfield has given many direc- 
tions, which have been much admired of late years ; 
but his rules are calculated to form the petit maitre, 
the debauchee, oi^ the insidious politician, with 
whom it would be totally unprofitable, and even 
dangerous, to converse. My late friend, the learned 
Dr. Delany, at the end of his anonYoiQU^ Qb.?«.vi^- 
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tions on Lord Orrery's Remarks, published a sliort 
original discourse of Swift on Gkiod Manners, which 
contains more to th^ purpose in one page of it, ihan 
yon will find in the whole Tolume of the courtly ear^ 
so highly applauded by ignorant people for his know«- 
ledge of the world. 

We are apt to look npon good manners as a 
-lighter sort of qualification, lying without the sy- 
stem of morality and Christian duty ; which a mail 
may possess or not possess, and yet be a very good 
man. But there is no foundation for such an opi- 
Dion : the apostle St. Paul hath plainly compret- 
hended it in his well-known description of charity^ 
which signifies the friendship of Chritiians, and i^s 
extended to so many cases, that no man can prac- 
tise that virtue, and be guilty of ill manners. Show 
me the man, who in his conversation discovers no 
signs that he is puffed up with pride ; who never 
behaiws himself unseemly, or with impropriety • ; 
who neither etwies nor censures^ who is kind and 
pa/t^fi^ toward his friends ; who seeketh not his own, 
but considers others rather than himself, and gives 
(hem the preference ; I say, that man is not only 
aU that we intend by a gentleman, but much more : 
he really is, what all artificial courtesy affects to be« 
a philanthropist, a friend to manlrind ; whose com^ 
pany will delight while it improves, and whose 
good will rarely be evil spoken of. Christianity, 
therefor^, is the best foAindation of what we csitt 
good manners ; and of two persons, who have eqiud 
knowledge of the world, he that is the Jnest Chris- 
tian will be the best gentleman. 
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III. 
ON TEMPERANCE. 

A HEALTHY body and a sedate mind are blessings, 
without which, this life, considered in itself, is 
little better than a punishment: and you should 
reflect on this while you are young, before intern^ 
perance has brought you into bondage j for it will 
be too late to persuade, v^en the judgment is de- 
pvaved and ^jwakeued by ill habit». The epicure, 
by attea^ptiug to make too much of this life, short- 
eta Us period, and lessens its value. Instead of 
being the life of a man, it is scarcely so much as 
te life of a beast ^ for most beasis know when to 
be satisfied. 

1 have been led into these reflections by seeing in 
the newspapers the death of Gulosus, a country 
gentleman in the west of England, a man of good 
pasts, a frieirdly disposition, and agreeable conrer- 
satloow He was naturally of a strong constitution, 
aad migBt hare lasted to a good oM age ; but he is 
gene before his time, through an error in opinion, 
which has destroyed more than the sword. The 
sports of the fields to which he was much addicted, 
procored him a great appetite; and by the favour 
el a neighbour, who had the merit of keeping a 
fidl table, he had daily oppoitunities of gratifying 
it at an easy rate. He asked a friend, how much 
port a aaii might drink without hurting himself ? 
This question was put to a valetudinarian, who gave 
k M hie private cf iu4oii> that a pint in a day was 
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more thau would do any man good. " There/' says 
he, " you and I differ ; for I am convinced that one 
bottle after dinner will never hurt any man that 
uses exercise." Under this persuasion, he perse- 
vered in his custom of eating and drinking as much 
as he could ; though the excess of one day obliged 
him to take a large dose of rhubarb the next ; so 
that his life was a continual struggle between ful- 
ness and physic, till nature was wearied out, and 
he sunk all at once, at the age of forty, under the 
stroke of an apoplexy. When nature fails in a 
strong man, the change is often very sudden. I, 
who am obliged to Hve by mle^ and am hitherto 
alive beyond hope, have seen the end of many 
younger and stronger men, who have unhappily 
presumed upon their strength, and have persevered 
in a constant habit of eating and drinking without 
any reserve, till their digestive powers have failed, 
and their whole constitution has been shattered ; 
so that either death, or incurable infirmity, has been 
the consequence. 

What can be the reason, why the French people 
are so much less troubled with distempers, and are 
so much more lively in their spirits, than the Eng- 
lish ? A gentleman of learning, with whom I had 
the pleasure of conversing at Paris, made this ob- 
servation on the subject : *' You English people 
give no rest to your faculties : you take three meals 
every day, and live in constant fulness, without any 
relief: thus nature is overcharged, crudities are 
accumulated in the vessels of the body, and you fall 
early into apoplexies, palsies, insanity, or hopeless 
stupidity. Whereas, if we are guilty of any excess, 
oor meagre days, which are two in a week, bring as 
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into order again ; and if tliese slionld be inftof- 
fideBt, the season of Lent comes in to onr relief^ 
whicli is pretty sure to answer the purpose." 

It is much to be lamented, and we are suffering 
for it in mind and body, that in these latter days of 
the reformation, we have been so dreadfully afraiid 
of superstition, that we havie at length discarded 
every wl^olesome and necessary regulation; and 
because we do not whi)> our skins, like the monks 
of antiquity, we stuff them. till they burst. The 
consumption of animal food in England is by far too 
great for the enjoyment of health, and the public 
^ood of the community. The price of provisions 
becomes much more unreasonable ; our fishery is 
neglected; and no one benefit arises, but that of 
putting money into the pockets of physicians and 
lawyers ; which they never fail to do, who, with 
constant fulness, are sick in their bodies, and quar- 
relsome in their tempers. The calendar of the 
church of England, which is moderate enough in its 
restrictions, would be of infinite service to us, if it 
were duly observed. I once met with a wise and 
good man, far advanced in years, and of an infirm 
constitution, who assured me he neither used nor 
wanted any other physician. If we were to adopt 
his rule, nature would have that seasonable j-elief 
which is necessary; our health and our spirits 
would be better; suicide, a growing and tremendous 
evil, would be less frequent; our fishery would 
have better encouragement-^ matter of no small 
weight to a maritime people, whose navigation is 
their natural defence; provisions would be cheaper; 
the nation in general would be wiser \ aud ^TVA.\f& 
we should also have a better claim to V\v& \^«.'&^'Q% 
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pf Heaveoy If we showed a more pkms regard to the 
wholesome ref^latioiis of the Christian church } 
which are now so shockingly neglected, that our 
leasts and merry-meetings are on Wednesdays and 
Fridays (perhaps on Good* Friday itself) , when our 
forefothers of the reforoiation, who kept np to what 
tltey professed, were' praying and fastiug. 

The time hath come upon many great nationSy 
when ill principles and self indulgence, and that Uu 
fatuation which is the natural consequence bf both, 
ha^e brought them to ruin ; and in all appoaranee 
that time is now coming upon us. I am persuaded 
we have sunk more hastily iuto universal comip* 
tion, from the sanctified fastings of our Puritans la 
the days of Cromwell-^whose rapine and violeoM, 
whencom pared with their affected mortificatiaM, 
brought a scandal upon all the forms and appear^ 
ances of religion. Yet such has been our destiny, 
that while we hare dropped the most religiotts of 
their practices, we have taken ap with the worst of 
thdr principles, and are now suffering under the 
natural effects of them. 



IV. 

ON DIV£BSI0N8. 

It is laid down as a principle of action by ooat 
young people of fortune, that there isnao enjoyment 
of life without diversion : and tliis b now earriefl 
to such eiscess, that pLeasnr e seems to be the greHt 
o\4^i which has taken place of every other. The 
mistake Is very unhappy, as I intend to ahow, hy 



takiBg the othor ^ide of the questioo, and pRMrlpg 
tb«t there 13 do enjoyment of life without work* 

The words commoiUy used to aiffufy play, ure 
these fo»r— relaxation, dirersioo, arousemeutxiind 
recrefitioD, The idea of relaxation is taken froio <l 
bow, which roust be unbent when it is not wanted, - 
to keep up its spring : diversion signifies a turning 
aside from the main purpose of a journey, to 390 
something that is carious and out of the way s 
amasement means an occasional forsaking of the 
Moses, vfbeu a student lays aside his books : recre»« 
tion ia the refreshing of the spirits when they art» 
exhausted with labouri so that they may he ready iu 
due time to resume it again. From these con- 
sideratioDS, it follows, that the idle man, who has 
no work, can have no play ; for how can he h9 r^* 
laxed who ia never bent ? how can he turn out of 
the road, who is never in it ? how can he leave th^ 
Muses, who is never with them ? how can play re* 
fresh him, who is never exhausted with business ? 

When diversion becomes the business of life, its 
nature is changed. All rest presupposes labour ; 
and the bed isl-efreshing to a weary man : but when 
a man is ^ confined to his bed, he is miserable, and 
wishes himself out of it. He that has no variety 
can have no enjoyment ; he is surfeited with plea^* 
sure, and, in the better hours of reflection, would 
£]id a refUge in labour itself. And, indeed, I ap» 
pvehead there ia not a more miserable, as well as a 
more worthless being, than a young man of fortune 
who has nothing to do but to find some new way of 
doing 4iothing, A sentence is passed upon all poor 
men, that if they do not work they shall not eat ; 
and it fakes eSeCt, in part, agunst the richy who. 
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If they are not useful, in' some respect, to the ptiblki 
are -pretty sure to become burthensome to them* 
seltes. This blessing goes along with every useM 
employment ; it keeps a man npon good tef ms with 
himself, and consequently in good spirits, and in a I 
capacity of pleasing, and being pleased with every 
innocent gratification. As labour is necessary to 
procure ah appetite to the body, there must also be 
some previous exercise of the mind to prepare it 
for enjoyment ; indulgence on any' other terzlis is 
folse in itself, and ruinous in its consequences ; 
mirth degenerates into senseless riot, and gratifica- 
tion soon terminates in corruption. 

If wecompare the different lots of mankind, we 
shall find that happiness is much more equally dis- 
tributed than we are apt to think, when we judge 
by outward appearance. The industrious poor 
have, in many respects, more enjoyment of Ufie 
than the idler sort of gentry, who, by their abuse 
of liberty and wealth, fall into temptations and 
snares ; and in the immoderate pursuit of imaginary 
pleasures, find nothing in the end but real bitter- 
ness. The remedy of all is in this shdH sentence: 
'* to be usefoJ, is to be happy." If-Eugenio had 
followed the profession for which his father in- 
tended him, he might now have been idive^ and a 
happy member of society: but his father dying 
when he was young, he used his liberty (as he 
called it), and threw himself upon the world as a 
man of leisure with a small fortune. His idleness 
exposed him to bad company, who were idle like 
himself; they led h\m into extravagance ; eztrava- 
i;ance led him to gambling, as a last resort for the 
jvpairiDg of his fortune ; but it had a contrary 
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effect, and completed his ruin : his disappointmeDts 
made him qnarrelsome, and a quarrel brought on a 
duel. In which he lost his life at five-aud-twenty. 
\n this short account of Eugenio yon have the his- 
tory of many young men of this' age, who are be- 
witched with the ideas of liberty and pleasure 5 
but with this difference — that some are destroyed 
by others, and some destroy themselves. 

The progress is much the same with a nation as 
with an individual : when they rise from poverty, 
activity, and industry, to improvement, ease, and 
elegance, they sink into indolence and luxury, 
which bring on a fever and delirium ; till having 
quarrelled among themselves, and turned their 
swords ag^ust one another, they fall by a sort of 
political suicide, or become a prey to some foKigu 
enemy.. 
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When yon read for amusement, let your mind be 
turned ad much as possible to the real transactions 
of humaa life, as they are represented and com- 
mented upon by wise and faithful historians ; and 
beware of throwing away your time, as too many 
ilowdo,by giving yourself up. to trifling works of 
iBiagination, of which there is a deluge in the pre- 
sent age, to the subversion of common sense, and 
the general c<>rniption of our principles and mo- 
lals*.. • . 
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While I was in the shop of a sensfbTe book»dler 
In the country, a yonng man presented himself, who 

t»me fbr some rolame!^ of a noTel. As soon as he 
had turned his back, ** Sir,** said the bookseller, 
** onr trade is now, in a manner, reduced to this one 
article of letting out novels : that young man ha» 
read htdf the notels in my collection ; and when he 
has finished his studies^ by reading the other half, 
the ignorance he brought into my shop would hare 
ilone him more good than the knowledge he will 
carry out of it.*' Many other occurrences hare led 
me to reflect on this ^hion, which has increased 
80 much of late years, as nearly to swallow up all 
other reading— like the lean kine of Pharaoh, which 

' swallowed up all the fot ones, and did not look the 
bdtter for it. 

Consider, therefore, before your judgment Is cor- 
rupted, that most novels are exceedingly lean in 
their matter, to say the best of theih : many of 
them are the cold productions of people who write 
for the fashion (with as much indifference as mil- 
liners make caps)^ without any materials worth 
communicating. Others are the offspring of a ram- 
bling fiincy, which puts together a string of inci- 
dents, not one degree abo^e the tea- table, and of 
no more real concern than if they were to hold yum. 
by the ears, as some tiresome people do, with an 
account of their dreams : indeed, many of them are 
but the waking dreams of those who know nehbter 
the world nor themselves. Many of them also wn 
mean imitations, which affbct the style and amiitier 
of more successftil oomposltions. Some of theta 
are void of all regular design^ and made op of 
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And thus they l>ecome like the party^cirfoBred Jacket 
of H fiDol Upon the stage of a moantebftiik, who seta 
the rabble a-gape vHth the low and insipid wonders 
be has collected^ to detain them in his company, 
and draw the money out of their pockets. 

It were well if the reading of novels were nothing 
tvorse than the loss of time and money, though Jlds 
is bad enough ; bnt young people will not escape 
so : it has generally a bad eflfect upon the mind, 
and, in some instances, a fatal effect upon the mo« 
rals and fortune. In novels, plays, and romances 
(for they have all the same general object, which is 
amusement), good and evU are disguised by fidse 
colourings and unjust representations : the end la 
to please; and how lis this end to be obtained? 
Nothing will please loose people but intHgiies and 
loose adventures; nothing will please the unlettered 
profligate but blasphemous sneera upon religion and 
Che Holy Scriptures ; nothing Will please the vicious 
imt the palliation of nee and the contempt of viN 
tue : therefore, novelists and comic writers, who 
tftndy popnlari^, either for praise or profit, mix op 
vice with umiable qualities, to cover and recommend 
it; while virtue is compounded with such ingtedi- 
tota, as have a natural tendency to make it odious, 
tliese tricks are put upon the public every day, and 
tfwf take those for their benefactors who thus im- 
pMe tipoB them. 
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Bot novielB vitiate the taste^ while they cornipl the 
manoera : through a desire of captivatiug thexima-; 
glnation, they fly above nature and reality ; their 
characters are all overcharged, and their incidents 
boil over with improbabilities and absardi ties. The 
imagination, thus fed with wind ind flatulence, 
loses its relish for truth, and can bear nothing ^at 
is ordinary : so that the reading of novels is to the 
mind, what dram-drinking is to the body ; the pa- 
late is -vitiated, the stomach 18 squeamish, the 
juices are corrupted, the digestion is spoiled, and 
life can be kept up only by that which is superna- 
tural and violent. The gamester, who accustoms 
himself to violent agitations, can find no pleasure 
unless his passions are all kept upon the stretch, 
like the rigging of a ship in a storm : his amuse- 
ment is in racks, tortures,. and even madness itself: 
and such is the taste of those who habituate their 
imaginations to the flights and extravagances of 
modern romances. 

It is a certain proof that a nation is become de« 
generate in sense, in learning, in economy, in mo- 
rals, and in religion, when they are running thus 
after shadows, and neglecting all that is useful and 
valuable in life. The polite author of the Travels 
of Cyrus, describing the state of the Medes when 
their empire was declining, gives a lively picture of 
that literary corruption which is the never-failing 
attendant upon luxury and a dissolution of morals : 
** Solid knowledge was looked upon as contrary to 
delicacy of manners ; agreeable trifling, flne-spuo 
thoughts, and lively sallies of imaginatioil, wei*e the 
only kinds of wit admired there : no sort of writing 
pleased but amusing fictions j where a perpetual 
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watcewAcak of events smrprised bjr tMr yariety, 
withoBt imprariog the Hodentanfiogy or ennobUDg 
tbe heart." 

I have aomethnes been struck with the reflection, 
that few writers, who forge a series of events, loolc 
npoa their attempt in a serious light, and consider 
the hazard of the nndertaking; how they are in 
oontiaiial danger of giving as ^e notions of the 
coDseqneBces of human actions, and of misrepre- 
senting the ways of Divine Proridence; for the 
ways of men, so far as tliey are passive under the 
consequences of their own actions, are the ways of 
God. When we confine ourselves to real life, and 
are contest with describing facts, with the coose- 
qncoces that actually followed them, we may be 
unable to trace the designs of Proridence — bat then 
we do not misrepresent them; and the time will 
come when God will be justified in all those com- 
plicated events, which we are unable now to recon- 
dle with the known laws of justice and goodness. 
But when we dare to settle the fate of imaginary 
characters, we take the proridence of God out of 
his hands, assuming an office for which no man Is 
fit, and in which he cannot miscarry without some 
duger to hims^ and others. For esample«*a 
writer may>even mean well, and yet, through short- 
sightedness and mistake, may bring rirtue into dis- 
tress, under such drcnmstances, as Providence, per- 
haps, never did nor will, and thereby may bring 
discouragements upon virtue, and even throw it into 
despair ; he may give to rice that success which it 
neser had, nor will have, so long as God governs 
theworldk 

c 
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To cottDterbalance this danger, lord Bacon ob^ 
serves, that, ** in works of imagination there is 
liberty of representing rirtne and vice in their pro- 
pter colours, with their proper rewards; and to 
correct, as it were, the common coorse of things, 
and satisfy the principles of justice,' by which the 
mind. of a reader is influenced." In this respect, 
worlcs of genius have an advanti^^ above real his- 
tory, and may be admitted, provided the writer 
himself is of sound judgment, and influenced by 
principles of truth and justice. 

If, when you have weighed these things together, 
you should suspect that I have been too nice and 
severe, consider that it is better to err on the side 
of caution and prudence ; and that I may say for 
myself, what the apostle said upon a lilce occasion, 
** I am jealous over you with a godly jealousy.'' 

Upon the whole, life is a serious thing, and all 
events are at God*s disposal ; and as the good and 
evil of ^ this world, transient and momentary as it 
is, stands connected with the good and evil of the 
next, which is perpetual, it is dangerous to trifle 
with it, as they are tempted to do, who address 
themselves only to the passions of men, without 
having any principles of truth and justice to restrain 
them. 

I do not say, that yon should abstain from all fic- 
tion, as such ; for there is much profitable fiction. 
I could name several things which you may read in 
this way with safety and improvement : Gil Bias is 
a romance of the first class, in excellent French, 
distinguished by many capital strokes 'of good sense 
and original wit; the narrative of Rolando, the 
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captain of the robbers, whenwe consider the cha- 
racter and* professiob of the person who delh'ers k, 
U one of the highest-wrought satires upon the fol- 
lies of parental indulgence in education that is any 
where to be met with. I mean, therefore, to give 
jon warning, that as fiction is now managed in 
plays and novels, it is proper to be upon your guard 
against it. And let me caution yon agaiust all such 
productions of wit as make too free with religion, 
even with the -errors of it : the mind, by sporting, 
mth great subjects, will be accustomed to make 
dishonourable associations, and to lose much of 
that serionsness and veneration which is due to 
things of eternal moment. I question whether any 
man can read Swift's Tale of a Tub, or Don Que- 
Tedo's Visions, without finding himself the worse 
for it. In regard to all such indiscreet applications 
of wit, every young student may guard his mind ^nd 
rectify his judgment, by reading Mr. Collier's View 
of the Profaneness and Immorality of the English 
Stage ; a book, which brought Di7den himself to 
repentance, and does indeed^ beggar every work 
upon the same argument : it is the triumph of wit 
over scurrility; of piety over profaneness; of 
learoiBg over ignorance ; and of Christianity over 
atheism. 

There is a practice common with our fabulists, 
moralista, and romance writers, which is contrary 
to fact and nature, and therefore is absurd in itself, 
while it is disrespectful and injurious to true reli- 
gioiiy though it wonderfully captivates the fancy of 
some people, who admire what is exotic, without 
considering wlietber it is reasonable. Our writers 
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have a finonrite practice of recommending wisdoni 
and morality, and many admirable ^rtaes, to Chri&. 
tian readers, in a Tnrlcish dress ; but is it not dis* 
honest to give to the Koran the honour of those 
sentiments, and that illomination, which the author 
hipaself derived from a higher source ? It ought to 
raise our indignation to see the imagery, eloquence, 
and purity of the Scripture, giving dignity to the 
antichristian spirit of Mahometan infidels. This is 
an offence of the same kind with what some learned 
critics liave supposed to have been prohibited under 
the terms of the third commandment, ** Thou 
afaalt not apply the name of God to a vanity, that 
is, to a heathen idol." For it seems not much less 
ii^urious to take the pure aud exalted doctrines of 
the Christian philosophy, and put them into the 
months of narrow-minded, barbarous, bigotted, 
malicious, illiterate Mnssulmen, by supposing them 
to talk and moralize in the superior strain of a 
MielUinformed Christian; and to invigorate their 
speech with the powei-s of learning, like classical 
schcHars who have studied oratory and elegance all 
thdr lives — though the Turk is a professed enemy 
to literature. This plan exposes us to another in« 
convenience; that if we speak in character, we 
must speak with veneration of the religion of Ma* 
bomet, and call it ** our most holy faith ;*' and the 
impostor who invented it must be *' our holy pro* 
phet ;" which, though it is but fiction, yet such is 
the weakness of the human mind, and the force oi 
custom, that we may tell lies, or hear them told, 
tUl we believe them ; and speak respectfully of Ma^ 
hornet^ till we think but meanly of the Gospel* 
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The Adventurer has great merit as a work of moral 
instmction and entertuumeot^ and may be read 
with great advantage by young persons who would 
be aware of the ways of the world, and the snares 
that are kud to min innocence : in many respects 
the Adventurer is superior to the Spectator, and 
the author seems to have written with an excellent 
intention ; but he has too frequently indulged that 
idle humour of laying his scenes upon Turkish 
ground, and conveying his precepts in Turkish 
attire. 

The lives of men famous in their generation, as 
saints, martyrs, scholars, philosophers, soldiers; 
and of those who were singularly infamous, as im- 
pQstors, thieves, murderers, tyrants, usurpers, &c. 
if faithfully represented, will instruct while they 
entertain, and exhibit good and evil, in their true 
colours, to much better effect than the thin-spun, 
long-winded letters of Richardson, the incoherent 
xamblings of Sterne, or the low scenes of Smollett, 
&c. which leave behind them but little worth re- 
taining. . 
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A YOUNG member of the university of Oxford, being 
directed by his tutor to the study of Euclid's Ele- 
ments with the rest of his class, remonstrated^ 
against it to his companions as a useless underta- 
king : " What," said he, " does the man think va.^ 
foth6r intends me for a carpenter V* l^^v) ^9^DKt 
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scholars of more wit than ezperience are nniler the 
same mistake : they think the mathematical sciences 
are of no benefit, but to those who are to make 
either a practical or a professional use of them. 
It, mnst be owned, that their application to the 
-business of life is chiefly in mechanics, astronomy, 
navigation, perspective, the military aits of forti^- 
ing and attacking of places, surveying of land, and 
the like. And where would be the harm, if a gen- 
tleman of fortune, who has leisure to know' every 
thing, should know some of these things ? But the 
use of mathematical learning is by no means con- 
fined to practical arts and necessary computations : 
it is eminently serviceable to improve and strengthen 
the intellectual faculties, and render them more fit 
for every kind of speculation. Geometry is a sort 
of logic, wherein quantities are the objects of argu- 
mentation ! and the method of arguing is so strict, 
that ^e order of a demonstration cannot be fol- 
lowed without that unremitting attention, wiiich, 
when it once becomes habitual to the mind, wilL be 
transferred to all other subjects ; the memory will 
he better able on every occasion to assist the judg- 
ment in comparing what went before with what 
comes after, and thence deducing a conclusion with 
precision. Logic teaches the art of dednciog some 
third proposition from the comparison of two others, 
in a syllogism : but a geometrical demonstration 
being frequently a series of such syllogisms, habi- 
tuates the understanding to a more orderly arrange^ 
ment of complicated ideas; for if the order is 
broken, the proof is deficient. Method is of the 
first importance in all subjects, to give a discourse 
the two excelleoces of force and perspicuity; and 
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ilO practice is so proper to communicate this art of 
methodizing as the forms of reasoning in geometry. 
We have a remarkable . instance of the efficacy of 
this practice in the theological writings of Dr. Bar- 
row, to whose skill in geometry it may be imputed, 
in great measure, that he has divided and disposed 
his subjects with so much art and judgment, as to 
exhaust their matter, and render them intelligible 
ID every part. 

But even' to omit this analogical use of geometry, 
the science, is necessary in itself to give an under- 
standing of many things, which ought to be known 
by men of a liberal education. Geography can be 
understood but very imperfectly without it : and 
the arts of projection, which teach us how to repre- 
sent the face of the world in perspective, are as en- 
tertaitiing as they are useful. Every curious mind 
must be delighted with the operations of trigono- 
metry, which enables us to measure with certainty 
such quantities and distances as are inaccessible; 
which to an ignorant person seems impossible, as iif 
there were some magic in the work : but it is the i 
general object of all mathematical reasoning, from 
known quantities to find others that are unknown, 
by means of certsun relations subsisting between 
them. 

. There is scarcely any thing in nature more won- 
derful to a contemplative person, and more worthy 
to be studied, than the effect of certain proportions 
in the theory of music, which can never be ex- 
amined and understood without some knowledge of 
the doctrine concerning the composition and reso- 
lution of ratios, a curious and usefi^ branch of the 
mathematics. Pythagoras was so c^.^^^^^^ "^^^ 
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the mathematical isections of a taaaiieal strlnify ami 
their practical application to some other arts, thai 
he is reported to have exhorted his diaciples, as he 
lay upon his death>bed, to study the monoehord i 
and all this, as a matter of contemplation ; for the 
improvement and enlargement of the mind is worth 
the attention of a scholar, though he nev^r intends 
to strilie a note of music ail the days of his Ufe, 
How ignorant, and even barbarous, would it be ia a- 
gentleman of education to remonstrate, that all this 
is nothing to him, because *his father did not in- 
tend him for a fiddler ! 

In philosophy, especially under the present state 
of it, the use of mathematical learning is nnqnes« 
tionable. What gentleman of taste would not envy 
sir George Shuckburgh for his late learned labours 
upon the Alps, where he had the opportunity of 
trying so many curious experiments, by an applitii- 
tion of the present theory of that useful instrument, 
the barometer, as improved by Mr. De Luc ? But 
no gentleman can be qualified to amuse himself and 
serve the public in that way, without some consi- 
derable skill in calculation, the experiments being 
very intricate, and abounding with niceties which 
Ibust be accurately understood and attended to. 

A course of the most ingeniously contrived eXpe* 
riments on the velocity of projectiles, and the re- 
sistance of the air to bodies moving swiftly in it, 
were invented by the late Mr. Robins the engineer. 
Which for their elegance are by no means beneath 
the admiration of a scholar, who will never repent 
of the labour necessary for understanding them. 
They have been farther carried on very lately from 
smaU arms to ordnance by DnHatton^i amemberof 
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the Royal Society. Whatever the value of these 
experiments may be in tbemselv«s (and they ai-e 
chiefly valaable to military artists) they have had 
at least one good effect, in which all men of litera* 
tore have an interest ; they have given occasion to 
a discourse from the late worthy president, sir John 
Pringle, which, for its learning, curiosity, elegance 
of style, and propriety of oratory, must be admired 
byall judges as a pattern in that Icind of writing. 

Now I have carried you thus far into the uses of 
mathematical learning, let me warn you agaitast the 
danger we are under from the abuses of it. Man- 
kind are very ingenious la using things, and they 
are almost as iogenions in abusing them. X^iat great 
and good man, bishop Berltley, brought a heavy 
diarge against tlie mathematicians of his age : first, 
because they deviated wantonly, and with some 
perplexity and apparent coqtradiction, into a bound- 
less field of useless subtiities ; and secondly, be- 
cause many of them were found to be ill-affected to 
the greatest subjects of religion, which are infinitely 
more important in hun>an life. It has been said, 
that he carried the matter too far, and laid himself 
open to the criticisms of his adversaries : but he 
had too much learning and too much acuteness to 
make himself ridiculous in the management of any 
argmnent. There was some foundation of truth in 
what be advanced : for if the mind is not upon its 
guard, a mathematician is disposed to look for that 
sort of sensible demonstration in other subjects, 
wliSch is to be found only when we reason about 
^Motities ; and therefore he rejects- much truth * 
with a high hand, as if it were deficient in point of 
evidence; which is unreasonable and absurd. I 

c2 
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am as perfectly convincedy. that^ there was mrch- s 
man ^ Julius Caesar, and that he was murdered in 
the capitol at Rome, as 1 am that the three angles 
of a triangle are equal to two right ones : but I am 
not convinced upon the same kind of evidence ; I 
cannot prove it by lines and angles. What then ?. 
I can no more doubt of the one than of the ptber : 
but I believe the one on visible descriptive^videnc^^ 
depending upon certain axioms, or . undeniable 
. truths relating to quantities : and I believe the 
other on undeniable tei^timony, and the coins sub' 
sistiug every where at this day, which bear his 
image and superscription ; as also by his writingSf 
which no man living was able to forge. . I mus^ 
therefore believe that there really was such ^ perr 
son, or I could soon show you, that I must believe- 
something more incredible ; and that would be just 
as irrational as to deny a geometrical proposition 
with its own proper evidence. 

The ingenious M r. Robins above mentioned, who, 
as a mathematician, a dexterous experimentalist, 
and a writer of a clear and classical style, was 
equal to^nfost men living, was so unaccountably 
wild in his reasonings on some other subjects, that 
I have been told, he held the doctrine of future, 
punishment to be a fable, because he could not see 
a soul burned at Cbaring-cross : as if the Scripture 
could not be true, because it is not a book of geo- 
metry ; or there could be no future state, because 
we cannot prove it by an air-pump. De Moivre, 
another eminent mathematician, who left France 
as a protestant refugee, is said to haye derided him- 
self afterwards for leaving his countiy to preserve 
his religion, which he lost past , recovery when he 
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had been some time in England. \ I had occasion 
once to inquire after a great proficient in mattie- 
maticai learning, whose worlds I had seen while I 
bad no knowledge of his person. My bookseller at 
London, of whom I inquired, gave me a particular 
account of him ; adding to the rest, that he was a 
true mathematician, for he was a great reprobate, 
and every word he spoke was attended with an 
oath. I mention this, to show, that a notion had 
gone abroad, whether justly or not, that the gene- 
rality of mathematicians are disposed, as such, 
to irreligion and profaneness. Two reasons may 
be given for this, - supposing it to be true. The 
mathematics are open to students who have not had 
the advantages of a liberal education, and want the 
assistance of collateral learning to open their minds, 
and keep them within the bounds of truth and mo- 
desty : and as the fashion of the lasi and present 
age, with the fame so justly attributed to our great 
Newton, have placed the mathematical sciences so 
much higher than they used to be in the scale of 
literature, studentswho excel in them are under a 
temptation, incident to us all, to over-rate them- 
selves' and their knowledge. Thus they fall into 
vanity, pedantry, narrow-mindedness, and scepti- 
cism jf neglecting, and even despising all other learn- 
ing, which is equally, and, in some respects, more 
valuable, for improving the heart and rectifying 
tlie judgment : ignorant of things with which they 
are most intimately concerned ; and placing all their 
pride in a sort of learning, to the exercise of which, 
perhaps, they will never be called^ when they come 
fbrth into the business of life. 
One thing I would whispeT la XVe cax^l ^r«^"^ 
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cisin before I quit the* present subject^ which is 
this ; that the more a man knows, the farther he 
sees into truth : as he sees farther into truth, the 
objects of his belief will be continnally increa- 
sing ; and, therefore, doubtingy as such, is not a 
sign of wisdom : as he advances in k&owledge, he 
will find by experience that he doubted from igno- 
rance. 



VII. 

ON READING AND PRONUNCIATION. 

You are sensible we have taken some pains, and 
with good reason, in the practice of reading with 
propriety. It is a matter of the last importance in 
education, though too generally neglected : in 
public schools it is seldom thought of. Several 
years are spent in charging the memory with words, 
while few days are employed in forming the vcnce 
and judgment to utter them in a powerful and 
•agreeable manner. 

• A scholar may be such in theory, when his head 
-is stored with languages, and he can interpret the 
writings of the Greeks and Romans ; but he is no 
scholar in practice, till he can express his own sen- 
timents in a good style, and speak them in a proper 
manner. A mathematician understands the ra- 
tionale of musical sounds ; but the musician, who 
charms the ear, and touches the passions, is he who 
can combine sounds agreeably, according to 
rules of art in composition, and perform them 

upon an instrument. The dead philosophy of musio; 
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in the head of a mathematician is tike the learning 
of a Greeic and Latin schalar, who can neither 
write nor read ; and tliere are many such to be 
fonnd. 

There are two great faults in reading which 
people fall into naturally; and there is another 
£anlt which is the woric of art, as bad, in my opi- 
nion, as either of the former : it is common with 
those who are untaught, or ill taught, or have a 
bad ear, to read in a lifeless insipid tone, without 
any of those artificial turnings of the voice which 
give force and grace to what is delivered. 'When a 
boy takes a book into hi&hand, be qult^ his natural 
speech, and either falls into a whining canting tone, 
or assumes a stiff and formal manner, which hjtf 
neither^life nor meaning. Observe the same boy 
when he is at play with his companions, disputing, 
reasoning, accusing, or applauding, and you will 
hear him utter all his words with the flexures 
which are proper to the occasion, as nature and 
passion, and the matter dictate;s. Why does he 
not read as forcibly as he speaks ? This he would 
aoon do, if he were to consider, that reading is but 
Another sort of talking. He that reads, talks out of 
a book ; and he that talks, reads without book ; 
this is all the difference : therefore let a boy consider 
with himself, how he would talk what he is read- 
ing, and then he will drop the formal tone he had 
assumed, and pronounce easily and naturally. 

The sense of a passage depends so much on the 
emphasis with which it is uttered, that if you read 
vnthout emphasis, the*matter is dead and unaffect- 
ing : if you lay it on the wrong word, you alter the 
sense. Trite examples have been given of s^n- 
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tences which have as nuiny meaDings as words 
when the emphasis is differently placed. Thus, if 
the question were asked^ Do pou ride to London to^ 
day ? Place the accent on the first word, the sense 
is. Do you; or do you not ? If ycni place it on 
the second, it means. Do you go yourskf; or does 
somebody else go for you ? Lay it on the third, 
it means. Do you go on horseback, or on foot, &c. ? 
On the fourth, it asks, whether you go so far as 
London, or only part of the way ? On the fifth, it 
is, do you ride to Londftn, or to some other place ? 
If you lay it on the two last, it asks, whether you 
go there to-day, or at some other time f 

This example is sufficient to show, that yon must 
understand the meaning of a sentence before you 
can pronounce it right ; and that if you pronounce 
it wrong, the meaning cannot be understood by 
another person. To hear any one . reading in a 
single unvaried note or monotone, without express- 
ing the sense, is like looking upon a right line 
which has no variety of flexure to entertain the eye ; 
and if he reads with a false emphasis, he makes 
the sense absurd and ridiculous. Many instances 
have been reported to illustrate this absurdity. 
Tliey tell us of a i*eader, who in delivering that 
passage of Scripture from the reading desk, " He 
said unto them, saddle the ass, and they saddled 
him," unfortunately laid the accent on the last 
word ; by which the sentence was made to signify, 
that the man was saddled instead of his l)east. 

The want of art and skill, especially in a matter 

- where it is of real consequence, is unpardonable in 

a^. person of a liberal education t but it is equally 

offensive tt> read with too much art. Nequid nimis. 
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is to be observed here as in other cases» Afiecta- 
tioD is disgusting wherever it is to be found; it 
betrays a want of judgment in the speaker, aud 
none ever admire it but the illiterate, who are' not 
prepared to make proper distinctions. We are 
never more justly offended, than when an attempt 
is made to suiprise us with unreasonable rant, with 
grimace and distortion, and such other emotions as 
are not justified by the matter delivered, and de- 
stroy the effect of it with those who have judgment 
to see through the artifice. When a speaker seems 
to eicpect that I should be surprised, and I am not ; 
when he shows me, that he is endeavouring to lead 
my passions where they cannot follow, it occasions 
a very disagreeable sensation. Affectation, though 
it is always out of place, and seldom fails to defeat 
its own intentions, is never more so than when it 
appears in the pulpit or the reading desk ; where it 
is shocking to see the surs of the theatre, and to 
hear a preacher enforcing his observations with the 
voice of an actress expiring upon the stage. • 

What is unnatural cannot be just ; and nothing 
can be affecting which is not natural. Therefore, 
in all reading, we must hare regard to the sense, to 
' the matter, and, the occasion : then we shall read 
with propriety, and what we deliver will have the 
proper effect. 

One rule ought never to be forgotten ; that the 
reader or speaker should seem to feel in himself 
what he, delivers to others ; si vts.me/lere, dolendum 
est ipti tibi. The -principle is certain, and even 
mechanical; for in all machines, no part moves 
another, without being first moved itself. This is 
the soul of all elocution, with which a common 
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beggar at a door has the pawers of an orator, and 
without which, all the rules of art are cold and in- 
significant. A barrel-organ can be made to play a 
most elaborate piece of music truly and correctly; 
but the sounds wan| that animation which they 
receive from the finger of a living player^ who is 
himself delighted with what he is performing. 

For practice in reading, a plain narrative has not 
variety enough to exercise the different turns of 
the voice : speeches, reasonings, controversies, and 
dialogues are more proper ; and there is great 
choice in the Scriptures. The speeches of St. Paul 
to Agrippa, Festu^, and the Jews ; his reasonings 
in the epistle to the Romans $ the conversation of 
the Jews with the man that was born blind — are 
all excellent to teach propriety and force of expres- 
sion. Some of the Night Thoughts of Dr. YOUBg^ 
are sa difficult, that they cannot be ^expressed with- 
out some study and a perfect understanding of the 
sense ; but when understood, they will contribute 
much to farther improvement. I am cautious of 
retommending speeches in plays ; not only because 
the matter is too often corrupting, but because 
there is danger of falling from thence into an af- 
fected over-strained manner, which is always to be 
avoided. 

The prose pieces of Swift are so correct and 
humorous, and are stored with such variety of 
speech, reasoning, and dialogue, that they cannot 
be read without advantage ; and therefore I would 
recommend them to your perusal for this purpose. 
In a future letter I shall give you some advice about 
style and composition. 
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VIII. 

Ol9 STYLE. 

By a style in writing we mean that laognage in 
which an author expresses the matter he is writing 
upon ; and a good style is constituted by proper 
words in proper places. 

A complete sentence is called a period ; which 
consists of seyeral members or clauses, and those 
members are composed of single words. Short 
periods are fir for light and familiar compositions, 
as epistles and dialogues. Long periods are pro* 
per to more grave and stately discourses, as set 
Speeches, historical narrations, and moral or theo- 
logical essays. It is a great point of art, and re^ 
quires much experience, to accommodate the length 
and form of a period to the matter treated of, or 
the particular passion to which the writer addresses 
himself. These are niceties which I shall not dwell 
upon, as belonging more properly to the figures of 
rhetoric : but gi?e you, instead of them, this gene- 
ral rule ; that no period ought to be so long, or so 
complicated, as to be obscure ; for darkness in ]an« 
guage, like the darkness of the night, takes away the 
sight of all objects, so that they are without effect, 
however great and excellent they may be in them- 
selves. To avoid this evil, be sure that you under- 
stand the connexion of what you say, and forbear 
to embarrass your sentences with frequent and im- 
pertinent parentheses, which happen only because 
your ideas are not regularly di&po%^^ \\i ^aoxm^^ 
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ivhen you commit them to paper. You must also 
be clear iu the grammar of jour expressions ; for 
false grammar defiles a sentence, and admits of no 
apology. The best word you can use to denote any 
thing, is that word .which is applied to it in the 
common conversation of those who speak correctly 
in their own language. If there is a native English 
word for your purpose, always use it in preference 
to one of Qreek or Roman extraction. You cannot 
imagine how the sense of any discourse is weakened 
by superfluous words, unnecessary epithets, and 
far-fetched expressions. Nothing but pedantry and 
affectation can tempt you to use dehilUy instead oC 
weakness : stolidity for foolishness ; or puerility ior 
childishness ; unless perhaps, on some occasions, 
when We are driven to a variety of terms to a^old 
the poverty of repetition. A curious choice of fine 
words, for the embellishment of our dicUou upon a 
common subject, is as disgusting as an affected 
theatrical air in pronunciation, and is analogous to 
a foppishness of appearance in our persons : the fop 
shows you, that he means to be more than a. gentle- 
man, and the affected writer would be something 
more than a scholar. I cannot help being pleased 
and edified with Mr. Hervey's Meditations among 
the Tombs, where the attention is kept up by the 
disposition of the scenery, and the choice of the 
matter, which is forcibly and pathetically express- 
ed ; but I find myself often hurt by the introduc- 
tion of some fine word where a plain one would 
have done better, and would have been more proper 
to the solemnity of the occasion. In some other of 
his Meditations, where the matter is not so stri- 
king^ and more thinly spread, the pedantry is nopar- 
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dssable, and the affectation altogjBther surfeiting, 
though his manner is greatly admired by persons of 
little judgment. 

If the mind is sincere, it caunot be hunting for 
curious terms while it is impressed with deep sen* 
timents, which will never fail to bring their words 
with them. When the mind is at the same time 
greatly and impertinently employed, it will be under 
the like suspicion with an actress upon the stage, 
who is seen to be solicitous about the plaits of her 
clothes, while she is uttering senUmeuts of horror 
and despair. 

Let me also caution you against pedantic innova- 
Uons in your spelling, which some writers are at- 
tempting to introduce amongst us. There are in- 
stances where a reformation in this respect may be 
reasonable and proper; but I have seen manyim« 
provements which are improper and absurd, because 
our derivates have come down to us from the Latin 
through' the medium of French, and cannot be re- 
duced to the Latin itself without violence. If the 
principle should be admitted, whither will it carry 
as ? If you, vfiitejlorish instead oi flourish, because 
it comes from floreo, then you ought also to write 
fiore, instead of flower, because it comes itomflos^ 
which has no to in it. 

A fityle easy, pleasant, correct, and properly 
adorned, is of great value, because it gives life and 
beauty to every subject it sets forth. It is like the 
rich and improved soil of a garden, which adds to 
the size and form of every vegetable planted in it. 
How much less Interesting are the actions of Caesar, 
when Uirtius has the telling of ^them I but in his 
own style there is magic. 
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When a writer has a bad design, and would re- 
commend, to U8 any false and dangerous opinions, a 
good style has a very bad effect ; as the soil of a 
garden, which improves wholesomevegetables, gives 
strength and magnitnde to weeds. Men of ill prin- 
ciples know this, and are therefore very attentive 
and curious to please a reader's eye with elegance 
of expression, and propriety of language. A devil 
undressed would be but little able to make his way 
in this world. 

To form an English style, you must be conversant 
with the best English writers : you must not only 
read them, but convei'se with them, and live with 
them, weighing their expressions, and inibibmg 
their phraseology into your constitution ; for which 
purpose, you will do well if you extract what is most 
worthy of observation, and place it in a collection^ 
that it may remain with you. 

The authors I would recommend for this purpose 
are Bacon (lord Verulam), Swift, South, Sprat, 
Addison, Roger North, and Dr. Middleton. Lord- 
Bacon excels in richness of metaphor, and nULjesty 
of diction ; as yon will, soon dincoTer, if yon read 
attentively his Advancement of Learning — a piece 
which every English scholar should almost know 
by heart : but as tlie English language ha<s received 
many alterations since Bacon's time, some of his 
phrases are now too formal and obsolete. Swift 
has such vigour, clearness, and plainness in his 
style, as will never be exceeded ; and his writing 
may be taken as the standard of the Englisli lan- 
guage. South has strength and ornament; and, 
exclusive of the goodness of his matter, is one of 
the finest declaimers in the world.' Sprat j iuhiar 
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History of the Royal Society, is free and elegant to 
the highest degree, bat rather too florid. When it 
is seen that the style is overmnch refined, we thinlc 
a writer has a design npon us, aud take offence at 
it. Dr. North, master of Triuity college in Cam- 
bridge, next after Barrow, and Greek professor, 
was so captivated with Sprat's history, that he 
said he woold be content to read no other book for 
a whole year, if he might acquire by it the style of 
that writer.* 

Roger North is excellent at a narrative : his lan- 
guage is animated, forcible, and hnmorons ; but he 
Is apt to trausgress, by introducing exotic words 
find expressions. Middleton, in his English, is a 
pattern of classical art and elegance. The colouring 
of honest writers may be compared to the ^auties 
of a flower ; but Middletou's ornaments are the co- 
lours of a snake ; and therefore no young man 
ahoold venture to improve himself from such an 
author, till he is settled in his principles, and can 
distinguish with safety between the manner and the 
inatter, the art aud the artificer. 

Dryden never wrote much prose; but what he 
did write is capital in its kind : it is nervous in the 
sense, and highly adorned in the periods* 

There is another excellent English writer, but 
little known— Dr. Young, the father of the poet*— 
who, in his two volumes of sermons, discovers such 
strength and propriety of expression, with such 
(^aste and genuine ornaments of style, that he 
Bwst charm and improve every judicious reader; 

• Life of sir Dudley and Dr. John North, by Roger 
JEsq. pageSSS. 
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for his materials are as excellent as the workman- 
ship. • 

Anson*8 Voyage is a fine correct narrative, and a 
pattern in that sort of writing; I think it the 
nearest of any work we haye in English to Caesar's 
Commentaries. In some of the prose pieces of 
Dr. Johnson, especially his latter political pam- 
phlets, you will find all the beauties of style and 
expression ; of which, notwithstanding some very 
pardonable singularities, we must allow him to be 
a great master; and you may depend on him also 
as a friend to truth and virtue. His Lives of our 
English Poets, lately published, are inimitably 
written ; and while they give you an example of 
style and composition, they will place before you, iu 
a striking point of view, the inconsistency which is 
often found in the human character. They will 
show you how the powers of wit and proftigacy of 
morals, manly literature and childish improvi- 
dence, elegance of speech ■ and roughness of man- 
ners, strength of imagination and absurdity of 
principle, are tempered together in some of the sons 
of Parnassus ; whence you will infer, that virtue is 
preferable to genius, and that integrity without 
learning is better than learning without sobriety. 

Our pleaders at the bar, and people of the law, 
having great practice in the English language, be- 
come well acquainted with the powers of it, and 
many of them have excelled as patterns of English 
eloquence, of which many great examples oceur in 
the charges which are to be found in the State 
Trials. 

Since the time when I attempted to improve 
my English^ (which I brought very bad from the 
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UQivernty,) some new writers hare risen into fame, 
such as Hume, &c. who are to he regarded in lite- 
rature as thieves and assassins are in society, and 
are therefore to he read with caution, as Middletou, 
their lunsman. When truth and elegance meet to- 
gether, we are safe as well as happy ;' but it is a 
dangerous employment, and scarcely worth the ex- 
periment, to gather flowers upon rotten ground, 
where there is a dirty bottom, which threatens to 
swallow us up« 



IX. 

ON THE IDIOMS OF LANGUAGE. 

Every language has its own proper forms of ex- 
pression, called idio&s, which mean proprieties or 
peculiarities. If, when you speak or write in one . 
language, you malce use of the idiom proper to an- 
other, you are guilty of what is called a barbarism. 
The term is commonly applied to offences against 
the classical modes of speech, established by the 
authority of the best writers among the Latins or 
the Greeks. The Greeks and Romans accounted 
all nations barbarians but themselves ; therefore, 
to speak barbarous Latin, is to speak in that lan- 
guage with the idiom peculiar to the language of 
some other nation. According to the idiom of the 
English language, we use the phrase, to get by hearty 
wluch the Latins express by mandare memarusy to 
commit' to memory; and recitare memoriter, to re- 
peat by memory : bat^ if yoq were to speak in Latin 
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aa yoa do in EngUshi iqid My gignere cordis joa 
would be guilty of a gross barbarism. We aluMild 
laugh at a FreachmaQy who, speaking of one 
that came to an uotimely eod, ahonld 8ay«^'* he 
did not die his own proper death $" but in Frencbt 
«a propnt mori is equiraient to what we call in 
English a natural deaiM. How ridiculous it would 
sound to us in English » if a FreBchman, hearing 
one calling out with a loud voice, should say, " he 
cries with his head full!" but so they expreaa 
themselves in their own language : Crt«r d pleine 
fete, is, to C17 with as loud a voice as your head 
can bear ; and crier ^ tup tite, is, to bawl so loud as 
to rend it. Languages differ very much in the use 
of the negative : in Jjatin and Epglish two negatives 
make an affirmative ; in Greek, French, and Ita- 
lian, they are still iiegative^ as la scrittuf'a non 9m 
niente, ed imegna qgtU cosa, " writing knows no* 
thing (/^a/.does not knaw nothing)-^ and yet teaches 
all things." It is very useful to compare the pro- 
verbial idioms of different languages. When we 
see how they have adopted different ideas to ex- 
press the same sentiment, and come by so many 
different ways, some of them very wise and ioge* 
uions, to the same endr—the prospects of the mind 
are greatly opened and enlarged. My meaning may 
be illustrated by a single ipstance. We say In 
English — to pass the time away: and gaming, or 
any other like diversioq, is called pastime : Mt, in 
French, they affij^ a moral idea to the same expres- 
sion, and call it tuer le terns ^ to kill time ; as if 
every vain and useless employment were a spedes 
of murder, against that which is most valuable in 
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Ais world, and dies a natural death mnch sooner 
than we could wish, and after all, will certainly rise 
up against us in judgment. 

We commonly use the word barbarow, to de- 
note the cruel spirit qf uncivilised and savage na- 
tions ; but the term originaUy belonged to confusion 
of speech, or the unintelligible language of a stranre 
people ; and it is so applied in the Scriptures : "If 
I know not the meaning of the voice, I shall be 
unto him that speaketh a barbarian, and he that 
speaketh shall be a barbarian unto me." A bar- 
bvian, therefore, in the primitive sense of the 
word, is a person of a strange language: the term 
Itself IS derived from the word Babel, by a substitu, 
Uon, which IS very frequent, of one liquid consonant 
for another ; and it is remarkable, that the word 
Babel, as a monument of the confusion which hap- 
pened there, has passed into aU languages : the 
Greeks have it in their fiapSapog, i8«^f«,,«, for 
&a\§cufw, to Stammer; whence the Latin, barbarus 
balbyf, and balbutio : the French babUler ; the' 
EngUsh babble, babbler, &c. 

X, 

ON THE USE OJP HISTORY. 

In a former letter I have mentioned hUtory as an 
amusement ; but here I mean to recommend it as a 
•cience. To persons of a private station, it is not 
requisite ; but to every gentleman, who may be 
caUed to an active and public life in the service of 
his cpuntry, it is absolutely necessary. The higher 
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his rank, the ttore necessary is this science : if he 
is a prince, he is snder greater obligation to study 
history than any of his subjects. 

History shows ns the laws of different countries, 
and the manners of different ages ; the principled 
on which empires have risen to power and great* 
ness, and the errors by which they have declined 
and fallen into decay. It teaches us the fatal ef^ 
fects of intestine divinons, wliether arising from 
the mercenary views of ^elf-interest and ambition, 
or from visionary ideas of liberty, and false princi- 
ples of policy. These things are worth the consi* 
Qideration of Englishmen at all times, especially at 
present. I am sorry to say it of my countrymen, 
(who, in the main, are a sensible and generous 
people ;) but they are factious by nature, and are 
unhappily encouraged to opposition by the present 
turn of their education. Those false ideas of 
liberty, government, and power, of which we are 
BOW reaping the fruits, have been propagated among 
them for many years past, and with as much as* 
siduity as if the salvation of the people had de^ 
pended upon them. Frond the doctrines of Al- 
gernon Sydney and Mr. Locke, which have so long 
been held in admiration, rebellion hath grown up 
as naturally as thorns and thistles spring from their 
proper seeds. These doctrines were exploded long 
ago by an able writer, whose work being unpopu- 
lar at the time of its pubfication, when parties ran 
very high in this t;ountry, hath fallen into oblivion. 
History may in good measure dispel this charm, Vy 
teaching you, that there never was an instance of 
any government arisiug from compact, and the 
grenerai consent of the peqpie, from whence 'Our 
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theorists suppose all gorerniiients to have beeu 
derived. The idea is an absurdity ; because kiiags^ 
as the lathers o^ fomilies, were prior to their sub- 
jects. All the great Icingdoms of the earth either 
came by descent, or were gained by conquest ; a&d 
he who gave the victory gave the Isiugdom. Mr. 
Seldeti was of opinion, that there is actually no 
power upon earth bnt the power of the sword. So 
I think ; but then I must have leave to add, that 
Uiis power of the sword belongs properly to him 
who created the iron o£ it ; and that the sword 
held by government for the taking away of any 
man's life, is held by his commission ; the reason 
of which is plain enough, if this were a place to in- 
sist upon it. 

History will show you the comparative inconve- 
sleaces of the different sorts of governments : that 
popular governments, especially the aristocratic; 
are the most expensive and tyrannical ; that when 
liberty is rampant, and power gets into the hands 
of those, who by nature or law have no right to it, 
It must be bought out of them again, with the 
money of thpse who neither share the power, nor 
partake of the plunder of their country. If you 
k>ok at home, you will discover that the English 
government hath become more vensH, expensive, 
and distressed, is proportion as it hath approached 
ttearer to the popular form, by ebcroacbmevits upon 
the old legal rights of the crown ; which, as lord 
Lfttdton has well observed in his History of 
Henry II, are the security of the people against the 
oppression of the nobility. Hie system of venality, 
was established by sir Robert Wcd^e, who openly 
t)rolessed that he had sot a frice w^^w& «\cn teoiQ^^ 
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conscience, and tamed all public bnsiness Into a 
jMsramble. 

When you read of wars, you will meet^fdth ex- 
(unples pf successful fore-sigbts, and fatal over- 
Sights } what opportunities have been lost for want 
of expedition and resolution : in particular, that 
no plots and rebellions were ever, suppressed, but 
by unexpected and vigorous exertions in the begin- 
ning ; and that no such exertions can well be made, 
where the power is lodged in too many hands, and 
measures are consequently slow and fluctuating: 
and, what is still worse, the secrets of the state are 
bandied about so publicly in debate, that they are al- 
ways known to the enemy, who have warning to 
direct their own motions, so as to defeat every design 
that is formed against them. Secrecy is the wisdom 
of power; and without it, all power is like a body 
without a soul. 

You will see how the talents of great command- 
ers have wrought wonders when occasion required. 
Such was the constructing of a wooden bridge over 
the Rhine, by Julius Caesar, for the passage of hi« 
troops into Germany : and such was the conduct of 
Xenophon, a scholar and a soldier, like Julius Ce- 
sar, when he led his Greeks safe back through a 
vast tract of the enemy's country, after Cyrus, who 
had engaged them in his sendee, was defeated and 
slain. I have heard the foUowing anecdote of 
Wolfe, who was a military genius, as well as a man 
of courage-^that he was showing some general offi- 
cers how expert his men were at a new mode of at- 
tackbg and retreating upon hills; and when lie 
stepped up to one of the officers after the perform- 
ance, and asked him what he thought of it^*' I 
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thiDk," said he, ** I see something here of the History 
of the Carduchi, who harassed Xenophon, and 
hong upon his rear, in his retreat over the moun- 
t^ns." " You are right," said Wolfe ; " I hjid it from 
thenee, and I see you are a man of reading ; bnt . 
our friends there are surprised at what I have 
shown them, because they have read nothing." 

You may learn, how dangerous it is, under any 
circumstances whatsoever, to listen to the reports 
of an enemy, from the fatal and very striking ex- 
ample of Caesar's legion in Gaul, cut off by leaving 
their winter.quarters, at the perfidious remon- 
strances of Ambiorix. 

When you read of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, you will be animated with that noble spirit 
of defending their country, which then prevailed, 
without the mercenary motives which have taketi . 
the place of it in latter ages, when there are other 
ways for men to raise and enrich themselves with- 
out public merit. 

Though modei-u histoi7 is necessary, on account 
of the changes which have been made iu the art of 
war, you will And that the ancient* discipline wad 
better, and the lives and characters of soldiers 
more military than at present, when they who strove 
for the mastery were temperate in all things, and 
inured to every kind of hardship. 

You will perhaps observe, that sieges cost more 
time, and blood, and treasure, while prosperous 
battles in the field win more country and cities, 
which commonly surrender to the conqueror. WheM 
a war is carried into an enemy's country, it is 
maintained at their charge : the soldiers are obliged 
to' more vigilance^ and a stricter d\&c\^V\\x*^ \ ^^ 



aggrcMor is animated^ and the Invaded are dia- 
Gouraged. 

From a multitude of similar instaocesy too oa- 
nieroQS to be pointed out ^rticoiarly, gentlemeii, 
by reading history, may improve their minds, and 
acquire that experience of things, wliich will fit 
them for advice and action, when their country 
shall have -need of their assistance ; for courage 
without conduct, and industry without information^ 
are of little valuer 



XI. 

ON TASTB. 

What we call taste, in the metapliorical aense of 
the word, is that faculty by which we distinguish 
beauty and excellence in the worlcs of ait ; as th9 
palate distinguishes what is pleasant m meat and 
drinlc. This latter faculty is natural; the former, 
so far as it signifies judgment, is* the result of edun 
cation and experience, and can be found only ift a 
cultivated mind. Arts and sciences are ao nearly 
related among themselves, that your iudgmcnt in 
one will always want some assistance fcora yoor 
knowledge of another ; whence it comes lo pasa^ 
that of people who pretend to taste, not one in 
twenty is really possessed of it. A spectator has 
heard others say, that such a figure in a certain 
picture is very fine, . therefore, he says so ; and, 
perhaps, he is really struck with its beauties^ 
when they are pointed out : but in order to malm 
the discovery for himself, it is. neeessary he shAnUL 
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bare some acqialotaDee with the anatomj of th^ 
human figure, its due proportion, and the rules by 
which bodies are justjy represented in perttpective. 
If the figure is coloured, he should know wliat tints 
are natural to the skin, before he can pronounce 
whether they are true upon the canvass. 

I had frequent opportunities of seeing from a par- 
ticulai: instance how prone all ignorant persons are 
to prefer the worse to the better, and admire false 
es^^ellence rather than true. In the seat of a cer- 
tain nobleman, in the county where I was born^ 
U^ere is a very fine hall, with two equestrian paint- 
^igs in it, nearly as large as life, one at each end of 
the room. Of these two, one is as graceful and 
l^ghly finished as any picture of the sort in the 
kingdom ; the other has little more merit than the 
figare of St. George upon a sign post; but having a 
gaudy appearance, with a very ill-jiidged glare of 
light in it, every vulgar eye is taken with it ; while 
the eicquislte beauties of its companion are neg- 
lected. 

Hogarth, in his Analysis of Beauty, has laid 
down some of the best rules extant for enabling a 
person to distinguish elegance of drawing and pro- 
priety of design. His Line of Beauty, as he calls It, ' 
is a flowing line with contrary flexures, something 
like the letter s, but not so much inflected, which 
takes place in the most elegant forms that nature 
presents to us ; and will therefore communicate 
the like elegance to works of ai't, when it is judi- 
ciously introduced and applied. We trace it in the 
stream that winds through the vale, in the curva^- 
tares of hills, the foliage of flowers, the elevations 
iHd depressions of the muscles in the human fl^^jycey 
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the graceful inclinations and attitudes of the body; 
and a thousand other instances. The remarks 
which Hogarth himself has made upon it in that 
work (as original as any of this age or country) , 
are very just and striking ; and they teach us, that 
beauty is not the creature of human fancy, as vul- 
garly supposed, but a real excellence, to be ac- 
counted for, and demonstrated on actual principles 
of science. For farther instruction in this matter, 
I must refer you to the book itself, which deserves 
not only to be read, but studied. 

But there is another source of beauty, which has 
little or no dependence upon that famous line : and 
yet, if it is considered, I think it will carry artists 
to some uncommon perfection in their works, and 
assist a spectator in judging better of what they 
have composed. 

Harmony in music has certain measure^ which 
maybe transferred with advantage to visible ob- 
jects ; and the eye will be delighted on the same 
principles with the ear ; that is, by the like propor- 
tions and combinations. Though I propose this 
analogy, I would by no means be understood to 
make it an exclusive source of beauty t I am sensi- 
ble there are others widely differing from it. I 
only mean to show you how it appears to me as one 
of the plainest and most universal rules we have 
to direct us in so critical a subject. What I have 
to say will be best understood by those who have 
Some little knowledge of the theory of music, which 
I have endeavoured to explain to you on another oc- 
casion, so far as it is necessary to our present pur- 
pose. . The key-noUf and its third and ji/th, consti- 
tute a perfect system of sound : with less thaii 
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^hese the ,ear is not satisfied, and you canoot have 
more without repetition. I would lience infer, that 
eveiy composition of a p^unter, which will admit of 
.such a partition, should consist of three parts : and 
in good pictures, properly fancied, we shall gene^ 
rally find them. There is one principal object on 
one side ; another to answer it on the other side ) 
and a third betwixt them. " Simplicity,** says 
Hogarth, " in the disposition of a great variety, 
is best accomplished by following nature's con* 
•stant rule, of dividing comptsition into three or 
five parts or parcels ; the planters accordingly di- 
vide theirs into fore-ground, middle-ground, and 
distance or back-ground ; which simple and di. 
stiuct quantities mast together that variety which 
entertains the eye; as the different parts of bass, 
tenor, and treble^ in a composition of music, enter- 
tain the ear.*' * 

Here you are to remember, that every musical 
ratio resolves itself into two,. one of which is al- 
ways greater than the other. The interval of a 
Jifth does not consist of two equal thirds^ but of a 
third in<{;or and a third mmor ^ it seems, therefore, 
that a picture would want harmony, if the interme- 
diate of three objects were exactly in the middle ; 
where, by the way, a judicious painter never places 
it, but always inclining to one side. Suppose you 
have a moon-light piece ; in which there is a group 
'Of shadowy objects (as trees), on one side, and aa- 

* ' * 

• Analysis of Beauty, p. 11?. I had ascribed this seQti^ 
ment to Hogarth : but, on farther examination, I see it was 
pablished the year before his book came out, in an Essay on 
IHusical Expression, by Mr. Avison, page 2^^ wheie this 
analog is jnuch insisted upon. 
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other to Valance it od the Otheb tide, 'whh ikt 
moon betwixt. If yonr two groups are eqnal in 
size, and alike in figure, and yonrmoon in the cen^ 
tre, the picture will be very stiff and ill-composed. 
Your groups must therefore differ in size and 
figure, and project differently into the piece, and 
the moon must incline to t)ne of the sideis ; and 
then the composition will have harmony. In th6 
famous picture of general Wolfe, which every body 
Jsnows, there are three groups of figures, diverd- 
fied and disposed with great judgment, and the 
principal object of the |nece is not truly in the 
middle.* This tripartite disposition is a prindple 
of beauty, when we consider a piece laterally, that 
is, parallel to the horizontal line : and the same 
rule obtains when we consider a landscape in 
its recession from the eye. It is divided (as Ho*> 
garth has observed), into three distances, which 
are called, the Jbre-ground, the middle-gtound^ and 
the o^'SMp, The oljects on the fore-ground art 
distinct in their lines, and strong in light and shade: 
those on the mrddlcground are somewhat fainter: 
and those in the back-ground partake of that blue 

* An ingenious painter, who came to my house while I 
was transcribing this letter for the press, and heard me 
speaking of this sutject, said the principle was not new to 
him, and that he was certain it had been advanced by some 
great master. The next day, he brought me the following 
observation by the translator of Freftnoy's Art of Painting. 
** Annibal C^acci did npt believe that a picture could be 
good, in which there Were above twelve' figures. It was 
Albano who told our author this, and £rom his mouth 1 
had it. The teasons which he gave were, first, that he 
believed there ought not to be Above three groups of figures 
in any picture." See Frcsnoy on Painting, page lOB. 
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colour which the kiteriiijediate air gives to all 
^staot object : but here ^gain the measures should 
▼ary a9 before, because equality produces no har- 
wony. 

This tripartite dispoution may be regarded at 
tot as a soiirce of beauty which is arlutrary and 
fiEuicifol ; but I have so often found myself struck 
with ity before I had considered it critically, that if 
I were to lay out an advantageous piece of ground, 
I would introduce it wherevef I had an opportunity, 
and trust for the event to the taste of the spectator. 
If you have less than three objects presented to the 
eye, the composition is deficient and empty ; if you 
have more, the sight is dissipated, and you must 
find some way of reducing, or, as Hogarth calls it, 
VMiiing them. I suspect that the celebrated statue 
of the Laocoon, however excellent in other re- 
spects, strikes every eye with more pleasure because 
it consists of three figures, all contributing to the 
same effect. 

In the use of perspective, regard should always 
be had to the rule of making unequal divisions. 
The centre of the object should never be in the 
centre of the piece : this is the case with the plans 
and elevations of builders, which have therefore no 
merit to the eye as pictures. There must be an 
obliquity in the lines, which produces harmony 
fuid variety ; and hence a good painter never gives 
you the full face of a building, nor places a street or 
an avenue receding directly from the eye, and va- 
nishing into the middle of the picture : all his mea- 
snres run obliquely ; and it will be found that his 
distribution is never so pleasing as when the sight 
has three principal p<Mnts to rest upon* 
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If we make a transition to architecture^ tb^i'e the 
three dimensions of length, breadth, and height; 
^Wiich are common to all solid bodies, will never 
strike us so much with a sense of beauty as when 
they arfe accommodated to one another in some pro- 
portions deduced by analogy from the theory of 
music : and such measures, whether they are ap- 
plied in the external elevation, or the internal di- 
nsions, will have a pleasing effect, though the 
spectator is ignorant of the cause; for musical 
sounds please the ears of those who know nothing 
about their proportions. Thus, for example, if we 
would proportion the dimensions of a room in the 
best manner, let us take the measures- from the 
harmonic divisions of a musical string, called a 
raonochord ; whatever note the whole string sounds, . 
two- thirds of that whole (the tension remaining the 
same) will sound a fifth ; three-fourths will sound 
a fourth ; one half will sound an octave, or eighths 
To apply these to our present purpose, • let the 
length 6f a room be twenty-four feet, the breadth 
sixteen, and the height twelve ; then will the 
breadth be to the length in the ratio of two to 
three, which is that of the diapente or fifths a most 
perfect concord ; the height will be to- the breadth 
in the ratio of three to four, which is that of the 
diatessaron, or fourth ;< and to the length in the ra- 
tio of one to two, which is that of the diapason, 
or octave: every person that has eyes will pro- 
nounce such a room to be finely propoi'tioned, and 
feel the harmony of the dimensions without know- 
ing them. The numbers 36, 24, and 18, having the 
same ratios to each other, may answer as well. 
Utility and oonvenience may require very di&rent 
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ffTmemioiis ; but still, if we-stndy elegance, we must 
have regard to the same rule. It may be necessary 
that the length should be to the breadth in the ratio 
of two to one, which is that of the octave ; or three 
to one, which is that of the twelfth ; or four to 
one, which is that of the disdiapason, or double 
octave. 

Tf you would try, by a simple experiment, what 
proportion will do, only make the figure of a cross 
with two plain right lines, in which let the breadth 
be to the length as two to three, and let the point 
of transection, or distance of the arms from the 
bottom^ compared with the whole length, be also as 
two to three ; such a figure will strike the eye with 
its symmetry, and perhaps be the most beautiful of 
the kind that can be constructed; while other in- 
harmonious measures might be introduced, which* 
would be as ungrateful to the sight as discords are 
to the ear. 

' But to return toour great principle of triparti- 
tion (if I may be allowed to make a new term for a' 
new thing), the propriety and effects of it are so 
extensive, that it meets us almost every where. 
What is said of the sight, when compared with the 
hearing, will hold good ^so of the intellect, which 
is another kind of sight — the sight of the mind. In 
oratory, does not experience teach us, that the as* 
sociation of three ideas satisfies the mind, as the 
union of three sounds satisfies the ear ? No scholar 
is a stranger to the fulness and beauty of those three 
words, when set together, veni, vidi, vici ; the eflfect 
of which is increased by a consonance of allitera- 
tion^ each word beginning with the same letter.. 
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In t^ art of reasoning, every syUogism ponusia 
of three propositions,, all of which ha?e a nmtoal 
consonance, if they make good logic. But here I 
am sensible that the parallel may raise a very ridi- 
culous Idea in the mind of a musical reader, if hp 
imagines himself to hear a logical concert, by one 
person repeating the major proposition, another the. 
minor, and a third the conclusion, aqd all speaking 
their parts at once. However, it is certainly truey 
and to our purpose, that as in musical concord two 
extremes have consent with the mean, and with one 
another, so in logic two ideas agree with a third, 
which is called the middle term, and all make good 
harmony together in the conclusion. 

The principle of tripartition, as deducible from 
music, seems on thie whole to he, an actual source 
of' pleasure. tp the Judgment; and it is supported 
by such a variety of instances, that it must be^ 
founded in nature. When we are upon a right 
scent, truth will seem to run alohg before us of its 
Qwn accord. There is one remarkable example 
which I have omitted, and it is this : that the 
heauty of the light, which gives beauty to all visible 
objects, is itself constituted l>y three colours, into 
lyhich it divides itself— the red, the yellovs, and the 
bfue, which are the only original colours, all others 
being compounded of these ; and a pure brightness 
is the result of them, when their effects ai'c united* 
These strange coincidences between, the elements of 
different arts have often tilled my mind with won- 
der. All I would infer from this uniformity is, 
that the principle I have proposed is not imagin£^'y, 
but r^al> in uaiure : and if so, your taste wiU cer- 
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laMBly be improved by the application of it : for 
nature is the gronod of art, and a sure rale of plea* 
sore to the jadgment. 

> With regard to composition in painting, which 
was the art I had chiefly in view from the beginning 
of thts letter, as a polite snbject in Vhich every 
l^ntleman should have some disceiiiment ; the 
beauties of it, when considered at large, consist in 
propriety of action ; grace of attitude, which is also 
called ease ; trnth of proportion ; and anatomical 
perspective. It would require another letter to ex- 
pluD this particularly: I shall only say, that all 
these beauties concur in the pieces of sir Joshua 
Beyfiolds^ perhaps more truly than they were ever 
found together in the works of any other master. 
It is now very fashionable to see faults in his pid^ 
Cures, but I think chiefly with those who are slow 
in distinguishing real excellence. Look at the best 
fomily pictures of Vandyke, you generally see all the 
figures standing inanimate, like kings and queens, 
with nothing to do, bul to look at you from their 
frames : but sir Joshua strikes out a general design, 
to which every figure in the composition contributes 
something : instead of looking at you, they are en- 
gaged in some business of their own ; andjwhile you 
look at them, you become interested in it yourself* 
Thus his family pictures, instead of losing their va- 
lue with age, like an^dmanack, will retain, as long 
as they can last, and that even in the eyes of stran- 
gers to the family, the merit of historical composi- 
lions. 

In this copious subject I might have descended to 
many other particulars j but if you read Hogarth's 
book carefully, and attend to the few observations 
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I have here added to it, yon will acquire what Aii- 
- stotle calls SfU7ffoyo/«/Aa, a second tight ; that sight 
with which men of education see things^ while the 
ignorant overlook them. 

To Hogarth's treatise I would add the seven dis- 
courses delivered by sir Joshua Reynolds to the 
Royal Academy : many deep, many subtUey many 
refined observations, are there expressed in correct 
and elegant language : and if you should not learn 
the art of painting, nor desire tQ learn it, you may 
thence learn the arts of writing and expression, in 
which every scholar will be glad to improve himself. 
In this view, I would recommend these discourses to 
your consideration. To painters, they form an ex- 
cellent treatise on the sublime: to other readers 
they offer many great and original sentiments, which 
may be transferred with advantage to other „sub^ 
jects. 



XH. 

ON THE ORIGIN AND USE OF FABLES. 

Now you are employed in the exercise of raising 
•moral obseivations from the matter of iGsop's Fa- 
bles, it may be worth our while. to inquire a little 
into their nature and original. 

The ancients made great use of fables, and with 
good 'reason \ for whatever is conceived by the mind 
must enter by the senses : and moral truth is never 
so easily understood, as when it is exemplified. by a 
reference to some parallel case in nature, partici»- 
larly to the various instincts of brute creatures. 
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vrhleh were nndoabtedly designed by the Creator to 
answer this end, by representing to ns the sereral 
characters and colours of moral good and evil in a 
way which even diildren can understand. 

The origin of fables is not very clear from the 
heathen account of them. It is probable they are 
nearly as ancient as the history of mankind ; or, at 
least, that there never was a time, of which we have 
any knowledge, when they were not familiar in Pa- 
lestipe and Egypt, from whence they were borrowed 
by the Greeks and Romans. 

Siiidas says, the fable of the Eagle and Nightin- 
gale in Hesiod is the oldest extant, and that Hesiod 
was a hundred years before i£sop. The use of fa- 
bles to orators is exemplified from the well-known 
instance of Menenius Agrippa, who reconciled the 
populace to the senate at Rome, on occasion of an 
insurreaion, by repeating to them the fable of the 
Belly and the Members. When Themistocles ad* 
monished the Athenians not to change their ma- 
gistrates, he argued from the fable of the Fox and 
the Swarm of Flies. 

The Greeks were always notorious for stealing 
all sorts of learning,, and claiming to themselves 
the merit of every useful invention. The fable is 
the same with the parable, the earliest specimen of 
which occurs in the book of Judges, where Jotham 
signifies to the people the temper and fute of an 
usurper, under the similitude of the trees going 
forth to choose them a king ; in which composition 
inanimate things, as trees, are made to speak and 
reason just as they do in the fables of iEsop. The 
fruitful trees decline the office, and the bramble 
offers his services, and gets into power \ Via ^svftt^ 
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of wliicb> as ap|»licable to the penon of AUmekch, 
WW this : that the desire of tdgniog does not pror 
vail in wiae and good men» who wonld feed the 
people, and protect them under the shadow of their 
anthority ; hot chiefly in men of rough minds and 
bloody intentioos, who Jiarass the people, and are 
at length consamed along with them in the nnjnat 
eiercise of their power. 

All the parables of Christ are sptrltnal disoonrse% 
Tery nearJy allied to the form of the fable, and were 
delivered for the sake of some moral, which would 
be either oliscure withont an illastration, or oftn- 
sire to the hearers if it were delivered to them in^ 
plain terms. When the prophet Nathan approaebed 
the king, to convict him of his sin, and bring hia 
to repentance, the case would not admit of any di» 
rect reproof : so, you see, he gains his attentiom, 
and steals upon his affections, by putting a case to 
lum, in which he seemed to have no immediate coap- 
ceni : and when his indignation was raised against 
a fictitious person, the prophet turned it upon hini*> 
self, with that striking application, '* Thou art the 
man." Then there was no retracting : he had aU 
ready condemned himself in the jndgment he had 
passed npon the cruel offender in the parable. 

As to JEaop, the reputed author of the fables 
which go under his name, the accounts we have of 
him are so obscnre and contradictory, that his cha- 
racter itself seems to be fabnlous. His fables are 
plainly a collection taken from difierent ages znd 
different countries. In the 13th chapter of the 
Wisdom of the Son of Sirach, the fable of the Brass 
Kettle, as a dangerous companion to the Earthen 
Pot, is clearly referred to, and was therefore a fable 
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of 0ie £a»t. Some others, whidi we find under the 
name of JEaop^ seem to be alladed to in the coane 
of the same chapter. The fable of the Fox and the 
drapes must be of the same original ; for we never 
heard that foxes are given to plunder vinejMirdt 
dther in Greece or Italy ; bat the fact was common 
in Palestine, and is alluded to in the Song of Solo. 
moB, ch. it. ver. 15. The stories which are told of 
iSeop, that he was a slave, that his mistress peese- 
cnted him, that he had a golden cup, and some 
olher particulars, bespeak a very strong resemblance 
to the history of Joseph, so fEuned for his wisdom 
in Egypt, the land of fables and hieroglyphics. The 
names are plainly the same; and therefore I am 
rather indined to think, that the history of Maop 
was dther borrowed from that of Joseph, or that 
he was a slave or a captive of that name from the 
East, who brought much of the traditional wisdom 
of his own country with him into the West. But 
when all circumstances are considered, I think the 
former is the more probable opinion. 



XIII. 

ON THE USB OF HEATHEN LEARNING. 



• 



1% the middle ages of the chnrcfa many Christians 
were very shy of the heathen writers ; they were 
afr^dlest the heathen principles of religion, mo-i 
rality, and policy, should be imbibed together with 
th^r poetry and oratory, and corrupt the minds of 
their children and scholars. Much was said of 
yf/hsA had happened to St. Jerome i that in a vision 
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he dreamed he was severely scoqrged for reading 
Cicero: but St. Aastin, who was a man of great 
devotion, and one of the first scholars of the church, 
assures us, that oue of Cicero's pieces, inscribed to 
Hortensius, first gave himi an appetite to a more 
divine sort of wisdom, and that he embraced Chris- 
tianity in consequence of the sentiments which that 
treatise had raised in his mind. Basil, another 
great scholar of the church, and a man of no- 
questioned piety, recommended the prudent reading 
of profane authors to some young people under his 
tuition. After his example, therefore, I must ad* 
vise you to read with prudence, and with a proper 
mixture of caution ; not trusting yourself to the 
reasonings of profane writers, till you are well 
grounded in principles of truth ; and then, as the 
bee can settle upon a poisonous flower without be- 
ing hurt, and can even extract honey from it ; so 
may you improve your talents for the highest pur- 
poses, and arm yourself more effectually for the 
defence of sacred truth, by studying profane oratorSy 
poets, and historians. 

Writers are frequently rising up, with ill designs 
against your religion, who polish their style, and 
take the utmost pains to adorn it after the pattern 
of the best writers of antiquity. Some scholars 
will always be wanted ou the other side, to turn 
the powers of composition against them ; and truth 
will ifever fail to add snch a force and weight to 
their embellishments, that the enemy will not be 
able to stand against them. He that reads the 
speech of St. Paul to king Agrippa, and considers 
It as a composition, will never be persuaded that 
cold and beggarly diction is requisite in a Chiistian 
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,apo]<^i8t. The apostle, though a rigid Jew by his 
education, discovered on occasion a familiar ac- 
qu^ntance with the heathen poets. 



XIV. 



ON THE CONSENT BETWEEN THE SCRIPTURES AND 
THE HEATHEN POETS. 

Some ingenious m^n, of more wit than experience, 
have objected to the Christian revelation, because 
they find no traces of it in their favourite classical 
writers. Tlie testimony of an adversary is always 
valuable ; but upon this occasion we have no reason 
to expect it from those who had their reasons for 
vilifying the Jews, and all that belonged to them. 
If we; find any thing to our purpose, we must have 
it as it were by accident ; and of this sort much may 
be collected. 

You have begun to read Horace. If you examine 
his third ode, you will see him confirming the sa- 
cred history of the Scripture in some particulars 
not unworthy of your notice, which could be de- 
rived to the heathens only from the fountains of 
Divine Revelation, or from tradition proceeding 
from the same original. What can we understand 
by the audaa? lapeti genus, but the posterity of Ja- 
phet, that son^of Noah, from whom the European 
nations are descended ? Japhet was the first father 
of the Greeiss and Romans after the flood, as surely 
as Adam was the father of all mankind. Then, 
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wbait is Prometfaeii8*B fraad agahiiBt Heaveo^ M 
that offence, whatever it was, which brought death 
into the world ? Here we have a theft ackiiow*> 
ledged against Heaven, and ail manner of evils 
and diseases are sent upon earth in conseqoence 
of it : 

Post ignem ffifchere& domo 
Subductum, macies «t nova fobrlum 
TerrU incubuit cohors. 

And what is more remarkable, he tells as of the 
change which was made in the period of hnodan Hlt^, 
with the reason of it ; 

Semotique prius tarda neoeultas 
Lethi corripoitgradum. 

Here it is affirmed by implication, that death was 
originally at a greater distance, and that the divine 
Justice shortened human life slowly and unwillingly, 
not till the increasing corruption of the world hsid 
made it necessary to lessen the opportunities of sin. 
The lives of men, before the flood, were of many 
hundred years ; but when ^ all flesh had corrupted 
his way,'* then the curse tools place at the flood, 
and man*s life was contracted nearly to the present 
jspan. How should Horace know this ? Or how 
should Hesiod know it, from whom he borrowed 
It ? for it is precisely the doctrine of the Mosaic 
history : and as it carries us back to the times be- 
fore the floods of which no human history was ever 
written, it must have been taken either from th^ 
"Scripture it^elf^ or from some tradition, which^ if 



It conM be trM^ed^ would carry us back to the «ame 
ortginal. 

These things then^ though they are in Horace^ 
are uot of Horace ; nor are they of the Greeks or 
the Eomans ; but of Divine Hevelation^ : and it Is 
remarkable, that we should meet with so many 
sacred doctrines in so small a compass. I take the 
opportunity to speak of this While the ode is under 
our consideration: but when you are farther ac- 
quainted with heathen learning, you will find abun- 
dant eridence of the same sort, which they who are 
disafibcted to the Christian system, and would set 
up the classics agunst the BiUe, will never like to 
beat of; but will endeavour to discountenance all 
such things, and dismiss them in the lump, as if 
theyliad no relation to the sacred history, but such 
as fancy or partiality hath given them. 



XV. 

OM THB SAME 8UBJRCT. 

As you seemed to be entertained with those pas- 
sages of Horace which are parallel to the sacred his- 
tory, I shall lead you on to some more passages of 
the same sort in other authors ; and if you should 
not understand all of them critically at present, I 
hope- the time will come when you will find little or 
no difficulty in any of them. 

Herod, you know, who was king in Judaea at the 
birth of Christ, slew all the children in Bethlehem. 
By birth and education he was a Jew, and as such 
would eat no swine's flesh. Macrobius, a learned 
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heathen writer in the earliest times of the church, 
tells us, that the slaughter of infauts by Herod was 
so sndden and indiscriminate, that Herod^s owu 
child, then at niirse, was put to death among the 
rest; which fact being told to the emperor Augus- 
tus, he made this reflection upon it-^that *' it was 
better to be U erodes hog than his son.'' You will 
naturally argue upon this case, that if Augustas 
acctually said this, Herod's child was slain : if so, 
the infants were slaughtered in Bethlehem ; Jesus 
Christ was born there ; the Wise Men of the East 
^ame to worship him, and reported his birth to 
Herod, &c. as the Gosper relates ; for all these cir- 
cumstances hang together, and account for one 
another. 

Tacitus and Suetonius, both bitter enemies to 
the Christians, agree in relating that extraordinary 
circumstance of a persuasion generally prevailing 
among the heathens, about the time of Christ's 
birth, that a king should come from the East. The 
Roman senate were in such a panic at the appre^ 
hension of a king, that they were about to make a 
decree, that no child bom in a certain year should 
be brought up, lest this great king should arise 
among themselves. Some temporizing Jews» called 
Herodians, flattered Herod that he was the king 
expected ; and it is probable this opinion, which 
they had infused into him, made him so jealous of 
a nval, when the birth of Christ was reported to 
him. Persius, in his flfth satire, alludes to the ex- 
traordinary pomp and illumination with which 
Herod's birth-day was celebrated even in the reign 
of Nero. 

Bat the manner in which this tradition operated 
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* upon Virgil is still more eztraordthary»* aad littk 
short of a prodigy. It prodaced from that serious 
and cautious poet the wonderful eciogae, Entitled 
PoUio; the imagery and expressions of which are 
so different from the Roman style^ and so near to 
the language of the prophet Isaiah, that if this ec- 
logue had been written as early' as the days of He- 
siodi the infidels of this time would most probably 
faa^e undertaken to prove, that the prophet had 
borrowed from the poet. Bishop Lowth has shown, 
with great judgment, that this eclogue could not 
possibly be meant of any one of those persons to 
whom heathen critics have applied it : and it does 
not appear how we can give any rational account pf 
it, unless we allow that the poet had seen the pre- 
dtetions of the prophet, and accommodated the mat- 
ter of them to the prevsdling expectation of the 
times ; ascribing them uDjustly to a Sibylline oracle 
of heathen original, because nothing great was to 
be allowed to the Jews. 

It will be worth your attention to consider some 
of the particulars minutely. He calls the time in 
which this wonderful person is to be born, ultima 
aiat, the last daps, after the manner of the Scripture : 
" God," saith the apostle, " hath in these last days 
spoken unto us by his Son." According to the pro- 
phet Daniel, the Messiah was ^' to finish the trans- 
gression, and to make an end of sius, and to make 
reeonciliation -for iniquity." So saith the poet : 

To duoe, li qua tnaneiit seeleru vestigia aoskri, 
Inita pOTpetufl solvetit fmmidine temu. 

The prophet Isaith saith, ^' Unto us a child is 

E 
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born ;' unto ns a son is given ; and bis name sball 
be called, the mighty God, the Prince of Peace :*' 
the sense of all which is thus expressed in the 
eclogae : 

lUe Deftm Titam aceipiet» Divisque videbit 
PermixtcM heroas* et ipse videbitur illis, 
Pacatumque reget patriis virtutibus orbein. 
Cara Dedm soboles, magnum Jovis incrementtim ! ' 

The scenery by which the prophet hath figura- 
tively signified the times of the Gospel is minntely 
adopted, being extremely beautlfnl and poeticak 
'* The wilderness and the solitary place shall be 
glad ; the desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the 
rose 5 the wolf shall dwell with the lamb,** &c. 

' At tibi prima, puer, nuUo munnscula cultit, 
Errantes hederas passim cum baccare tellus 
Mixtaque ridenti oolocasia fundet acantho. 

n ee magnofl metuent annenta ieones. 

Incultisque rubens pendebit sentibus uva. 
Adspice, venturo lalentur ut omnia saeclo. 

If the prophet informs ns that serpents should 
no longer hurt or destroy, the poet saith the same : 

Oceldet et serpens^ et fallax herba venent 
Occidet ' I 

Instead of expiatiating any farther on the passa- 
. ges of this poem, let me recommend to your perusal 
Mr. Pope's imitation of it, entitled The Messiah ; 
and let me observe, upon the whole, that if Virgil 
had received his intelligence from Bethlehem, and 
had thereupon searched the prophets for materials 
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he could scarcdy have risen higher in his descrip- 
tion: so very extraordinary is the whole tenor of 
that eclogue. " Truly," says the learned Casau- 
bon, *' I must confess, though I have read tliat 
poem pretty often, (on Christmas-day, after church- 
service, I seldom omitted it) yet I still read it 
-with great delight and admiration; not so much 
for the loftiness of the verse, which is admirable ; 
but for the clear evidence of God's hand and provi- 
dence in it, which I think none can doubt or ques- 
tion, but they that can believe the world was made 
of atoms." I borrow this observation from iiis 
treatise on Credulity and Incredulity, p. 144 ; a 
precious little work, which is worthy to be consi- 
dered by every Christian scholar. 

I have hitherto presented to you such passages as 
have already attracted the notice of learned men. 
To these I may now add some others which are less 
open to observation. If you examine the story of 
AristaenS, in the fourth book of Vii*gil*s Georgics, 
you will see the poet opening a passage for him 
through the waters by a miracle ; and he describes 
the fact in terms as much like those in the book 
of Exodus, as if they had been professedly taken 
from it : 



simul alta jubet discedere late 



Flumina, qua juvenis gressus inferret ; at ilium 
Currata in montis fadem circumstetit unda, 
Accepitque siuu vasto— — 

Georg. iv. 359. 

This passage in the Georgics reminds me of an- 
other in Calllmachus^ which describes a miraculous 
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act, parallel to that pf Moses in the wilderness^ 
when he smote the rocli with his rod^ and brought 
forth water for the people in abundance; as re- 
lated Numb. XX. 11. Thiis does Rhea, in a land of 
drought, command the earth to bring forth its 
waters ; she lifts up her arm on high ; strilces a 
mountain with her sceptre, which is instantly 
parted asunder, and pours forth water abundantly t 



ntvvffaffet d«a /K«y*» CnJ/odi wnyy*^ 

nXq^fy •p9f vx-nwrptf to Zi oi it^a itovKu htcrri. 

Ex 8* fX'*** f**y* X"^/**' 

Call, npoe rov Aia, L 30. 

You will think it less, remarkable that the poet 
CalUmachus should use such language, when I tell 
you that he was librarian at Alexandria to Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, at whose command the Bible was 
translated into Greek by the seventy interpreters. 

If you go forward in the sam^ book of the Geor- 
gics, you will meet with a miraculous generation of 
bees out of a dead carcase : 



-dictu mirabile roonstlrum 



Adfpiciunt ; liquefacta bourn per viscera toto 
Stridere apes utero, et ruptis efltervere costis. 

Gcorg, iv. 554. 

What is this but the breeding of Samson's bees in 
the dead carcase of the lion ? as you have it, Judg. 
xiv. 8. ''He turned aside to see the carcase of the 
lion ; and behold there was a swarm of bees, and 
honey in the carcase of the lion." The animal is 
an ox with Virgil, because lions were nCrer offered in 
sacrifice $ hot the circumstance in which the whole 
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wonder consists, Is the same. Would tbe poet have 
dreamed of such a monstnAis prodactioQ of bees, 
unless we suppose that this mirade had an aliianoe 
with some other, which gave the first hint ?«^for a 
miracle it is, that bees, which delight in flowers 
and sweet odonrs, should ever be found in a putrid 
stinking carcase. Pliny says, they never settle upon 
a dead flower ; much less upon a dead body*^ 

When Troy was taken and burnt, as Virgil has 
related the story in the second book of the i£neid, 
you see ^neas, with his family, flying from the 
danger, while Creusa loiters l>ebind, and is mira* 
culously lost. Here we have the father of a family 
escaping with his household from a city on fire, 
and the wife is unaccountably left behind. You 
will say, this agreement of the circumstances might 
be accidental ; and I cannot deny it : but the cir- 
cnmstauces are so extraordinary, and so like to 
Sodom burning, and Lot flying from it with his 
family, while his wife is left behind, that I think 
we shall make the difficulty less, if we suppose, that 
he, wl)o wrote his Pollio in Hebrew imagery, and 
made a way by a miracle through the waters, and 
placed a swarm of bees in a dead carcase— -was 
Jttetter acquainted with the Scriptures than is. com- 
monly imagined. 

The story of Orpheus, which is related in the 
fourth book of the Geoi'gics with all the powers of 
poetry, must have bf en formed on some sacred tra- 
dition. There is such a mixture of circumstances, 
that I dare not attempt to account for them ; but 
in the outlines of this story you have a man goln| 

• MortuU ne floribus quldem, non moto tKsc^McnSflora&^VoL 
Miduntt'^td, xi, cap, 8. 



i 
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down to the regions of deaths in the character of a 
mediator, to redeenf a beloved wife, who had pe- 
rished by a serpent concealed in the grass. 

lu the fabulous character of the Hero, so much 
celebrated by the poets, we have a champion and 
deliverer, partly divine, partly human, invested with 
supernatural powers ; like the person promised to 
our first parents, the miraculous seed, who was to 
conquer the great enemy of man's salvation. And 
it is remarkable in the character of Achilles^ the 
first of heroes in the first of poets, that he is the 
son of a deity, and vulnerable only in the heel: a 
circumstance so singular, that it points to the true 
original of the heroic character. 

How could it possibly happen, that the idea of an 
intercourse between heaven and earth, and of a 
divine person, the son of a deity, coming down to 
the world in a human form, should have been so 
familiar to the heathens, and so universal, unless 
there was at first some authority to ground the per- 
suasion upon ? In the wanderings of fancy and 
imagination there can be no such uniformity. Ho- 
race, upon the ground of this doctrine, makes a 
compliment to Augustus, supposing him to be a 
divine person, the son of a deity, come down from 
heaven in a human form, and ready to ascend 
thither again. upon the wings of the wind, because 
the world was too wicked a place for him to live in : 

Sive, mutaU juvenem figurSi, 
Ales in terris imitaris, almse 

Filius Mafie 

• Senis in coelum red ca g- ■ ■ 
Neve te nostris vitiis iniquum 

Ocyor aura 
ToUat'-^ 
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. The like intercourse is admitted by Ovid. Jopi* 
ter tells the assembly in heaven, how he had de- 
scended to the world in a htiman form, to make 
inquisition concerning its wickedness before the 
flood: 



-«uinmo delaboT Olympo, 



Et Deus humaxik |ustro sub imagine terras. 

Met. Ub. i. 212. 

That it was no unusual thing for the gods to visit 
the earth in a human shape, wa^ an opinion so 
rooted in the minds of most heathens^ that the 
people at Lystra, seeing the effect of a supernatural 
power in Paul and Barnabas, concluded imme- 
diately that they were '* gods come down to them 
in the likeness of men," — Acts, xiv. 11. 

What can be more express than the testimony 
of Ovid, in the beginning of his Metamorphosed, to 
the Mosaic history of the creation, and the subse- 
quent destruction of the world by the flood ? The 
whole has such an affinity to the Scripture, that it 
looks more like a transcript than a compilation 
from traditionary fragments. Notices of the fall ; 
and of the curse upon man and the earth ; and the 
depravity which prevails in consequence of some 
change which has happened to human nature, are 
to be met with in several authors. Hesiod is the 
first who tells usj that God sent evil upon earth in 
return for an offence committed against heaven, in 
stealing from thence the use of fire, which was 
supposed to have been originally concealed from 
man, and obtained by fi*aud : 

- Toif S* ry«D 0(>T< TTvpof twffai xgxw. ■ 

Efy. L 57. 
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In his Theogony, he observes more pai^calarlyy 
that this evil was, in a. great measure, derived 
from woman, whom Jnpiter gave to man with that . 
intention : 

'Af y avTwc avipto'ff't xsiMt ^vr;T9tert yvvaixig 
Zivg {^tiptfitrris ^ijxe 

1. 6oa 

The same author describes the primitive state of 
man as a golden age, tn which men lived as gods, 
without fear or care ; when the earth brought 
forth all its fruits spontaneously : 

'Af Tf 6fOi tf e^wovy AXijSea dv^oy c^o»Tcf. 
xapicov 8* t<^tpi ^it^wpos apoupa 
AvTOftKTri jroXXov Tf x«< a(p9»»oy 

Ef7. 1. 112. 

After this, men grew more and more dege- 
nerate, till an age of iron took place; in which 
good men wiere persecuted by bad men, and all 
manner of wickedness and violence prevailed : then 
Justice and Righteousness forsook the earth, and 
fled back to their native skies, leaving behind them 
all kinds of evils without any remedy. 

The sentence of man to labour, by the judg- 
ment of the gods upon him, is clearly alluded to by 
Virgil ; and thorns and thistles are introduced, in 
the express terms of the Scripture : the lines are 
very remarkable. 

Mox et firumratis labor additus* ut mala culmos 
Esset rublgo, segnisque hbrreret in anris 
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Osrduut : intereunt segetet ; tubit, aipent silys, . 
Lappaeque, tribulique ■ 

Gearg, L 150. 

The uecessity of a propitiatory offering, as an 
atonement for sin, was recognized in most of the 
heathen sacrifices ; of which you will find such cir- 
cumstantial accounts in Homer, that a ritaal might 
be extracted from him, not very greatly differing from 
that of the Levitical law. The Jirst bom of lambt 
are particularly mentioned as being applied to this 
sacred use : 

Apya>y vpunoyovon ^(f «y npi^* fxaro^^ijy. 

Jh i, 102. 

All heathens entertained the opinion, that the 
wrath of the Deity against sin might be averted by 
sacrifice and mediation ; and nothingfbut this per- 
suasion, carried to the most extravagant height, 
could have prompted them to the horrible practice 
of offering human sacrifices ; a practice which ob- 
tained in almost every heathen nation of the world. 
To this doctrine of mediation and atonement Ho- 
race alludes, in that passage of his second ode ; 

Cui dabit partes scelus expiandi 
Jupiter ? ' ■ 

Now ask yourself, how so strange a persuasion as 
this could ever prevul in the world ? Does your 
reason inform you, that there is any relation be> 
tween the pardon of sin and the smoke of an inno- 
cent animal, first bled to death, and then burnt 
upon an altar ? No sooner does a philoio^lves x«&i- 
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son upon this csse^ than he determines otherwise, 
and rejects the doctrine ; of which you may see an 
instance in the yerses of Oato; 

m 

Gum sis ipae noeras* morltur cur yietima pro te ? 
Stultitia est morte altarius fpenre salutenu 
y Lib. iv. Dist. 14. 

Yet| in this persuasion, foolish as human reason 
pronounces it to be, all heathens persevered, from 
before the days of Homer to the establishment of 
Christianity, and afterwards. What can we thinlc ^ 
of a practice so strange, so notorious, and so uni- 
Tersai, but that the voice of reason was overpowered 
by the authority of a divine institution, which cus- 
tom and tradition spread abroad through all places 
and all ages ? ~ 

^ can tell you of another doctrine, in which the 
most ancient of the poets agree with the Scripture, 
in opposition to the dictates of human philosophy* 
I thinlc it never was pretended by any of those mor 
dern writers, who have drawn schemes of natural 
religion for us, that government is of divine autho- 
rity, and that monarchy is sacred : so far from it, 
that all deists, to a man, abhor the notion, and 
are out of patience with the Scripture for giving 
countenance to it. Bnt it was an established doc- 
trine with the first heathen writers. Homer and 
Hesiod, that magistrates are the vicegerents of 
Heaven ; that government is sacred ; and that kings 
derive their honour and support from God ; as you 
may see by the following passages : 

Hes, TAecy. 1.96. 
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MjjTf ot;, IIiiXciSi}, &«V tpt^ffuvou $xet\ni* 
Ai»r<g<iji» f^ii ouToV oyuoiijf i^^op* riyuq; 
Zx>]7rrouvof Sao^iXfUf, ^ri Ziv; xuSo; f Sofxcv. 

BvfAQs ii fityas ierrt hoTpt<pioe fixatXi^Qg* 
ttfiri 8* fX AMf ffl^Tl— — 

If this doctriue is contrary to human reason, it 
was uo human invention : if it was not invented, it 
was received: and if it contradicts that desire of 
liberty and self-government which prevails in all 
mankind, it must have been received on some great 
authority. For it is to be obseiTed, that we are 
here not insisting merely on the fact, that monar- 
<hial government did actually obtain universally in 
the earliest ages ; but also that their writers al- 
lowed it in theory as a divine institution ; which is 
the doctrine of revelation. It was also an opinion 
of heathen antiquity, nearly allied to the foregoing, 
that property, in the most remote times, was au- 
thoritatively divided among the people by princes ; 
not assumed at random, as it must have happened, 
if nations had emerged at first out of a state of 
nature: 

Romulus, et Liber pater« et cum Castore PoUuXf 
Pott ingentia facta, Deonmi in templa recepti, 
Dum terras hominumque oolunt genus, aspera bella 
Componunt, agro» atsignant, oppida condunt. 

Hor. Epitt, lib. iL ep. 1. 
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When you baire considered all these particnlars, to 
which I might have added a multitade of others, but 
that I would uot exhaust your patience ; you will de- 
spise the suggestion, that an affection to Greets and 
Roman literature has a necessary tendency to lessen 
the belief of divine revdation. They are but very 
superficial scholars, who think there are no evi* 
deuces of Christianity in those writers of antiquity, 
whom, for their eminence, we caill classical. This 
is indeed so far from being the case, that there is 
scarcely a doctrine of the Scriptures which they 
have not preserved, nor a miracle which they have 
not imitated, and transferi'ed to themselves, in 
some fo^m or other ; insomuch, that Celsus, one of 
the earliest writers against Christianity, most im- 
pudently pretended, that the books of Moses were 
compiled from the miracles of paganism. He 
might have said, with equal truth, that the two 
tables of the Ten Commandments were borrowed 
from the Laws of Solon ; whereas, it is certain, on 
the contrary, that there were no written' laws 
among the heathens till more than a thousand yeai'S 
after the law of Moses ; and that the laws of the 
Twelve Tables among the Romans, and other hea- 
* then laws of the first antiquity, were evidently bor- 
rowed from the laws of the Jews; as Josephtis 
proves admirably well, in his Discourse against 
Appion. Any person may see this who will read over 
attentively the laws of the Twelve Tables, as they 
are given in page 315 of the first volume of Mr. 
Hooke's Roman History. 
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XVI. 
ON HORACE'S LOVE OF SOLITUDE. 

When "the course of our study tarries us to th 
Epistles of Horace, I generally meet with som 
particular passage in every lesson which engage 
my attention, and fixes itself upon my mind, cithe 
on account of the elegance of the expression, c 
the value of the sentiment. In the epistle of yes 
terday, he spoke of his country-seat as a situatio 
which restored him to himself ; his meaning is 
that in this place of solitude and retirement, h 
could follow his meditations, and be happy in hi 
own company ; which was not the case with hie 
when at Rome ; 

Villice, silvarttm et mihi me reddentis agdli. 

Can any thing be more characteristic of a schola 
and a man of genins than these few words ? Ther 
never was a good, or a wise, or an ingenious man 
who did not frequently wish to be thus put in pos 
session of himself, in some scene of peace an 
qtiietn(*S5. In the life of a city, amidst the variet 
of impcitlnent objects, and the hurry of company 
a thoughtful mind is withdrawn from itself, an 
under continual interruption. It is common for 
man to l')sc his companion in a crowd, and it is no 
uncommon for him to lose himself in the same wa; 
When the mind is daily conversing with others, i 
has no ()pi)ortunity of conversing with itself : thes 
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two ebiployments differ, as the gentle murmuring 
of the solitary brook differs from the noise and 
agitation of a gale at sea. It is always a sign that 
the mind has some good in it, when it grows fond 
of retirement. The foolish and thoughtless part of 
mankind fly daily to others, because they have no- 
thing entertaining in themselves : they have no in- 
terest in the subjects of religion or science of any 
kind, no imagery of their own to dwell upon^ 
whence it happens, that they are never so effec- 
tually lost, as when they find themselves. Wise 
men have little entertainment in company, because 
what is called company, and that even good com« 
pauy, is so often composed of the ignorant, the il- 
literate, the vain, and the thoughtless, who have 
all fled from themselves to find one another. 

U you would apply this sentiment of Horace to 
yourself, let it teach you, while you are young, to 
lay in the seeds of iustrpction and learning ; that 
hereafter you may have a furnished mind to look 
in upon, and may find more thanyou lose when you 
go out of company. Thus you will know a pleasure 
by experience, which never can be known from any 
description of it— that of feasting upon mental 
matter ; of pursuing truth without interruption ; 
and of expanding and perfecting the ideas that have 
been laid up in the memory. This pleasurehas been 
known and spoken of with rapture and enthusiasm 
in all ages by philosophers, poets, orators, and di- 
vines ; and he is a miserable empty being, who dies 
without understanding it. Few men have ever 
been fit to be in the world, who did not love better 
to find themselves out of it. 
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* XVII. 

ON TFIE EFFECT OF LEARNING ON THE MANNERS. 

Two lines of Ovid are quoted in Lilly^s Syntaxis, 
which descn-e the attention of every scholar : 

Adde quod ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes, 
Bmollit moteii nee siiiit esse feros. 

There is in most tempers a natural ferocity which 
wants to be softened ; and the stndy of liberal arts 
and sciences will generally have this happy effect iu 
polishing the manners. When the mind is daily 
attentive to usefbl learning, a man is detached 
from his passions^ and taken as it were out of him- 
self ; and the habit of b^ing so abstracted, makes 
the mind more manageable, because the passions 
are out of practice. Besides, the arts of learning 
are the arts of peace, and furnish no encourage- 
ments to a hostile disposition. 

There is a dreadful mistake too current among 
young people, and which their own inexperience is 
apt to cherish and commend in one' another ; that a 
boy is of no consequence, and makes no (igure, un- 
less- he is quarrelsome, and renders himself a terror 
to his* companions. They call this honour and 
spirit ; but it is false honour, and an evil spirit : it 
does not command any respect, but begets hatred 
and aversion ; and as it cdnnot well consist with 
the purposes of society, it leads a person into a sort 
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of solitude, like that of the wild beast in the desert, 
who must spend his time by himself, because he is 
uot fit for company. 

If any difference arises, it should be conducted 
with reason and moderation : scholars should afn- 
tend with wit and argument, which are the weapons 
proper to their profession. Their science is a 
science of defence ; it is like that of fencing with 
the foil, which has a guard or button upon the point, 
that no offence may be given : when the sword is 
taken up instead of the foil, fencing is po longer an 
exercise of the school, but of the field. If a gentle- 
man with a foil in his hand appears heated, and in 
a passion with his adversary, he exposes himself by 
acting out of character ; because this is a trial of 
art, and not of passion. 

The reason why people are soon offended, is only 
•this — that they set too high a value upon themselves. 
A slight reflection can never be a great offence, bat 
when it' is offered to a great person ; and if a mau 
is such in his own opinion, he will measure an of- 
fence, as he measures himself, far beyond its value. 

If we consult our religion' upon this subject, it 
teaches us, that no man is to value himself for any 
qualifications of miud or body ; that he has num- 
berless sins for which he ought to humble himself 
daily in the sight of God ; and that it is bis duty to 
think all others better than himself. If God hnm- 
bled himself to exalt us,- true greatness must consist 
in abasing ourselves, and giving honour to our com- 
pany. What we call complaisance, gentility, or 
good breeding, affects to do this; and is the imita- 
tion of a most excellent virtue. If we obtain the 
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good opinion of men by the shadow of a Tirtue^ the 
reaUty ^U entitle us to the praise of God,, which is 
the only tnie and lasting honour. 

XVIII. 

ON TRUE AND FAL8B HONOUR. 

You wonder how I should speak against honoiir, 
when it is the principle upon which every gentle- 
man ought to act. I grant it ; but there are two 
sorts of honour ; the one genuine, the other spu- 
rious; the one is the honour of wise men, the 
other of fools. Honour, in its best sense, is the 
regard which a virtuous man hath to the preserva- 
tion of his character : it is, properly speaking, the 
modesty of the mind, or moral modesty, which is 
shocked with the imputation of an unworthy action. 
But then you will observe, that the ])erson who pre* 
tends to be a man of honour, must first be well in- 
formed concerning the nature of good and evil ; 
witliout which he may be shocked at any ap- 
pearance of goodness in himself, and glory in his 
shame, which is a very common case. False honour 
may always be distinguished by these two marks ; 
first, that it is a very irritable principle ; and se- 
condly, that it makes the opinion or fashion of the 
world the only rule of its conduct. The honour 
which preserves a man is good ; the honour which 
inftames him is bad ; and if he has no rule but the 
custom of his company, whereby to judge of good 
and evil, his company may be very bad, and very 
much mistaken, and then he will be led into great 
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absurdities, and act more lilce a madman than a 
gentleman. According to this idea of honour, a 
roan hates what his company hates ; and thus it 
happens that we find a sort of honour among thieves 
and piclipockets, who, lilse other societies, are a 
rule to one another. 

^ Without these necessary distinctions, that sense 
of honour,- which you take to be the security of 
your character, will endanger the loss of it ; because 
you will be tempted either to mean or rash actions, 
fc^r fear of losing the esteem of those whose judg- 
ment is of no value. 

Suppose a man, whose birth and fortune put 
him amongst gentlemen, is a scandalous and noto- 
rious liar: When such a person is charged with his 
fault before company, he ouglit.to confess and re- 
pent of it, by all the laws of conscience, virtue, and 
religion. But what saith honour ? It bids him per- 
sist in the denial of his guilt, and niurdek* his accuser. 
If it is in his power ; when the voice of reason aiid 
justice wottld have thanked him for the admonition. 

First, a man tells a lie to defame the character of 
another; then he tells a second by denying the 
first ; then he fights in defence of his denial : and 
the vulgar notion of honour not only acquits hiqi, 
but obliges him to it. Between this honour and the 
frantic fury of actual madness, there is no difference 
but in the name : if there is any difference, it is only 
this ; that honour acts deliberately upon' principle, 
and madness raves by accident and misfortune. 
The devil would be better pleased if the world were 
full of such honour; but God and all good men 
must detest it, as one of the greatest plagues that 
£ver prevailed upon earth. 
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XIX. 

ON LITERARY COMPOSITION. 

Composition is not only a difficult task, but is iu- 
deed a miserable drudgery, wheu you have neither 
rules to direct you, nor matter to work upon; 
which is the case with many poor boys, who arc 
obliged to scjueeze out of their brains an exercise 
against the time appointed. 

To store the mind with good matter, yon must 
accustom yourself to the reading of good authors, 
such as historians, poets, orators, philosophers, 
and eoutroversialists ; the last are particularly to 
be studied for the well managing of an argument. 
The political and theological controversialists are 
best ; but they seldom fall in the way of the younger 
9ort of readers. 

When you are to write upon any subject, the 
best way of entering upon it, is to set down what 
your own mind furnishes, and say all you can be- 
fore you descend to consult books, and read upon 
it : for if you apply to books before you have laid 
your plan, your own thoughts will be dissipated, 
and yon will dwindle from a composer to a tran- 
scriber. 

In thinking upon a subject, you are to consider, 
that every proposition is an answer to some ques- 
tion; so that if you caa answer all the questions 
that can be put to you concerning it, you have 
a thorough understanding of it: and in order to 
compose^ you ha?e nothing to do but to ask your- 
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self those questions ; by which you will raise from 
your mind the latent matter, and having once got it, 
you may dispose of it, and pat it into form after- 
wards. 

Suppose the discovery of America by Columbus 
were proposed, you might put these questions upon 
it :-— how came he to think of such an expedition ? 
What evidence liad he to proceed upon ? Did the 
ancients believe any thing that might lead him 
to such a discovery ? What steps did he take 
m the affair ? How was his opinion received ? What 
happened to him in the attempt ? How did it suc- 
ceed ? How was he rewarded afterwacds ? What 
were the consequences of this discovei7 to the old 
world, and what farther consequences may still be 
expected ? When you have given a circumstantial 
answer to all these questions, you will have com- 
posed a methodical history of the discovery ofAme^ 
rica. 

By this way of asking questions, a subject is 
drawn out, so that you may view it in all its parts, 
and treat of it with little difficulty, provided you 
have acquired a competent knowledge of it by read- 
ing or discoursing about it in time past : if hot, ex 
nihilo nil sit; where no water is in the well, you 
may pump for ever without effect. 

Subjects are either single or compounded ; in 
Other words, they are either simple or complex. 
A single subject consists of one notion or idea, 
which is to be pursued in all its branches. A com- 
pound subject is a proposition, in which some one 
thing is affirmed of another. These two are to be 
treated after different methods. 

If yoijr subject is simple, you may examine it 
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tinder all the following heads, whidi are called 
common places; as, 1st. Its relation to the senses, 
affections, understandings, interests, and expres- 
sions of men. 2d. Its several kinds ; which are to 
be described mid distinguished. 3d. Its causes or 
principles. 4th. The effects produced by it, with 
the ends of good or evil wh^ch it does or should idm 
at^ 5th. Its relation to place; which comprehends 
the state of it in different places, or the places 
which have been distinguished by it. 6th. Its rela*- 
tion to time ; which will indude the different state 
of your subject in different ages. 

Thus, for example, suppose the subject to be 
treated of is war. 1st. It is the scourge of God 
upon the corruptions of mankind ; and being so re* 
puted, is never to be undertaken wantonly and un- 
advisedly : but as things now are, it is, in many 
cases, nnavoidable ; so that every nation should be 
prepared, by having their youth trained to arms, 
and to all manly exercises, avoiding luxury and ef- 
feminacy, by which every nation is weakened, and 
rendered insufficient for its own defence. 

2d. There are several kinds of war : offensive 
and defensive ; a land war and a naval war ; an 
invasion of one's own country by a foreign enemy ; 
but the worst of all is a eivil war, in which the 
people turn their arms against one another, and 
so make themselves a prey to foreign enemies. 

3d. llie causes, of war are the encroachments 
and insults of some neighbouring kingdom ; a want 
of due authority and subordination at home; the 
oppression of one part of a nation by another part ; 
improper concessions^ which encourage insolence ; 
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treaties ill advised, or not safficiently explicit^-and 
a want of good faith and hoooar in obsemng them. 

4th. The end to be obtained by eirei7 war is 
peace, which is often never to be obtained by lighter 
methods. But too frequently, the ambition of princes 
tempts them to malce war for the vanity of con- 
quest^ or to extend their dominions, or to take re- 
venge upon an old enemy that has unfortunately 
given some advantage. In some cases, an invasion 
has the good effect of rousing a nation sunk in 
pleasure and dissipation ; it brings them to their 
senses, and restores them, by proper exercise, to a 
military state. 

5th. Its relation to place will give occasion to 
recount the most memorable wars that have been 
carried on in different parts of the world, and the 
places that have been rendered famous in history by 
battles, and sieges, and victories ; such as the wars 
of Caesar in Gaul ; the battles of Cannae and Phar- 
salia ; the sacking of Rome by Brennus ; the vic- 
tory of the Christians over the Turks at Lepanto; 
the conquest of Mexico, and the West-Indies, &c. 

6th. Its relation to time will bring in the changes 
that have taken place in the art of war : the dif- 
ferent modes of fighting when the Macedonian pha- 
lanx and Roman legion were thought impregnalde, 
from the present way of determining a battle by 
fire-arms and heavy artillery, which have made de- 
fensive armour useless. The difference also may be 
shown, so far as it is understood, between the Ro- 
man gallies and a British man of war. 

Thus you see, that, by pursuing one simple idea 
under the several common places above mentioned. 
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we are led through the whole sabject, and may 
soon throw together so many hints, that it would 
require a folio volume to handle them all di* 
8tinctly» But here let me admonish you, that it 
requires more skill, and learning, and judgment, to 
contract a subject, than to expand it ; and he is 
the best composer who knows how to prune away 
all si:y)erfluous matter. 

If your subject is compound, or made up of more 
notions than one, it forms & proposiiion, in which 
some one thing is predicated (as the logicians 
speak), of another; as, *' war is evil; old wine is 
better than new; old friends are better than new; 
old music is better than new ; old divinity is better 
th^n new ;" and such like. Here you have a matter 
proposed, which it is your business to prove and t7- 
lustrate. In this case, your best method is, 

1st. To open and explain the sense of your pro- 
position, and distinguish your subjects, if necessary, 
from other subjects allied to it. 

2d. To give a reason or two, to prove the truth 
of the proposition. 

3d. To confirm your reasons by some observation 
on men and manners, some proverbial sentence, 
expressing the public judgment of mankind upon 
the case, or some sentiment from an author of 
established reputation. 

4th. To illustrate your subject with a simile, 
which is no other than some parallel case in na- 
ture ; and this yon are to apply to the different 
parts of your subject, if it is so apposite as to admit 
of such an accommodation. 

Stb. To add an example either from ancient or 
modern history, or from your own ex^erlencev 
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6th. Then, lastly, you afe to sum up your matter^ 
and ishow the practical use of it ; condudiog witk 
some .pertiBent exhortation. 

This is the easiest way of treating a subject, and 
the most effectual. When I was taught to make a 
theme at school, we had a model of a theme of this 
construction composed by Mr. Dryden, which was 
the pattern we were obliged to follow ; and I wish I 
could give you a copy of it. Method is the ligM of 
a subject, and expression is the life of it : and, ia 
my judgment, an immethodical piece is worse than 
an Ul'Written one. The art is, to use method, as 
builders do a scaffold, which is to be talcen away 
when the work is finished : or, as good workmen, 
who conceal iht joints in their work, so that it may 
look smooth and pleasant to the eye, as if it were 
all made of one piece. 

Cicero, in his Orations, speaking generally as a 
lawyer, pleads for the lawfulness of some fact, or 
against its unlawfulness. He begins with preparing 
his hearers for the subject ; either winning their at* 
tention by a modest approach, or showing them 
how they are interested in what he has to propose 
to them. 

In the next place, he proceeds to state the case, 
and lays the facts before them, with all their cir- 
cumstances ; or such at least as make for his pur- 
pose. This is called the narration. 

Then he descends to reason upon the case ; either 
justifying his client, or refuting the arguments on 
the other side. The justification and the refutation 
generally make two separate articles. If his speech 
is of the accusatory kind, his method is still the 
same, mutatis mtUandis. 
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After all, he sams up the merit in a conclusion, 
which is called peroratio, because it reviews the se- 
veral parts of the whole oration, and presses the 
aadience with the force of the evidence, that their 
jadgment may go with his side of the question. 
. Many sermons in the English language are some 
of the finest orations in the world. They are of 
different sorts ; some are mora/, some controversial^ 
and some eofposUory : the latter are of more gene- 
ral use, because they take in the two other di- 
visions of moral and controversial, as occasion re- 
quires. 

Under the 6rst head of a discourse, the sub- 
ject is opened, with some general observations, and 
distinguished. 

Under the second, it is explained and illus- 
trated. 

Under the third, the uses are shown, and the in- 
ferences deduced, as they follow naturally from the 
most interesting parts of the exposition. 

A sermon written after this, or some lilce method, 
will be clearly understood^ and easily remembered. 
Besides, when a thought stands in its right place, 
it has ten times more force than when it is impro- 
pei4y connected. Ck)mpositions are like machines^ 
where one part depends upon another ; if any part 
gets out of place, the motion is disordered, and the 
whole is of less effect. A rhapsody of miscella- 
neous thoughts, huddled together in the way of an 
unconnected essay, with no particular relation to 
the text, either makes no impression at the time 
when it it is delivered, or leaves no instruction be- 
hind it. Not efery musician who can make a noise ^ 
and show slight of hand ttpon au *m%tx\»sA\i\,\& ^\. 
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for a composer of music ; neither is erery man who 
can think with freedom, able to torUe with good 
effect. 

The three different sorts of composition in prose, 
are the narration, the epistle, and the speech. 
Narration should consist of long and clear periods, 
descriptive of facts, with reflections sparingly inter- 
mixed. The epistle is distinguished by short sen- 
tences, and an easy unaffected manner. Method is 
here of no great value. Speeches are different 
from both^ consisting of reasonings, apologies, de- 
fences, accusations, refutations, and such like, en- 
forced and ornamented as much as may be with the 
figures of rhetoric properly introduced ; of which I 
shall endeavour to give you an explanation at some 
other opportunity. 



XX. 

TO A YOUNG GENTLEMAN GOING INTO THE ARMY. 

What figure can you make in any state of life, un- 
less you adopt some certain rules for the regulation 
of your conduct ? Wisdom, lives by rule, and folly 
lives by chance ; and this is the chief difference 
there is betwixt them. Such rules, therefore, as 
may be useful to you in the profession you are now 
going to take upon you, 1 shall give you freely, so 
far as they are known to me : the success must de- 
pend upon your own attention. 

Do not imagine then, that because you are going 
to put on a sword, you may therefore throw aside 
fovr hooks. The army, I know, differs very much 
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from tlie unlrersity, and has many gentlemen, who 
think they have no great occasion for learning : bat 
be assured of this — that the learned will have the 
advantage of the ignorant in all the departments of 
public life. There are times and seasons, when 
they who know less, be their fortune and station 
what it will, must come to those who know more ; 
and natural abilities, be they never so great, will 
always do better with information than without it. 
I would therefore advise you by all means to keep 
up your Greek, Latin, and French, and be adding 
as much as possible to your stock of philosophy and 
history; the uses of which are too extensive for me 
to enlarge upon. Some of the best scholars have 
been the best soldiers ; as you know from the ex- 
amples of Xenophon and Julius Cssar. I gave an 
instance of general Wolfe's literature, and the ad- 
vantage he derived from it, in another letter. You 
have read Caesar's Ckimmentaries familiarly as a 
school-boy ; consider them again as a soldier : and 
if you have French enough, as I hope you have, you 
will find the French Polybius, with Folard's Com- 
mentaries, an excellent work for teaching the art of 
war. 'But the best elementary treatise is that of 
Vegetius, whose Military Institutions comprehend 
the discipline ctf the Roman armies, and the eco- 
nomy of their generals. His work is addressed to 
the emperor Valentinian ; but his matter is col- 
lected from more ancient writers. It has been 
vei7 well, translated of late years into English. I 
wish e\'ery young officer 4n the "army were as fond 
of this book, and as well acquainted vdth it, as 
I am. 
At there are many different ^x\iid^\e.'& ^*«:^q^%r^ 
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in this country ; some of tbem very dangerous to 
the commoDwealth ; you are to remember, that the 
grand object to a soldier is the just riglit of his 
king and country ; and that if he loses his life in 
the pursuit of that object, he dies in a good cause, 
in all your sentiments, be true to the side of go- 
vernment and authority. Practice will soon show 
you the absolute necessity of obedience in an army ; 
and it is as necessary to the welfare of the state. 
When the power of government declines, and the 
reverence due to authority no longer prevails among 
. the people, a nation is in the condition of a lunatic, 
who has lost his reason, the governing principle : 
and as you read of a certain d8emoniac, that he was 
crying and cutiing himself wUh stones; just so is it 
with the country that is falling into anarchy : no- 
thing is to be heard but the outcries and yelUngs of 
faction ; and the hands of the people are turned 
against the people, to grind, and torment, and de- 
stroy themselves. We are now a distressed conn^ 
try: our wants are great, and our resources not 
improving ; our enemies are many, and our friends 
are few : and yet it is my sincere opinion,, that the 
worst evils the land suffers, or will suffer, are from 
itself; and for tliese there can be no remedy, tUl 
better principles shall take place amongst us, and 
public spirit, which is now dead, shall revive agaui. 
That you may be able, in body as well as mind, 
to go through the duties of your profession^ you 
must also remember^ that the first qualification ne- 
cessary in a soldier, is to endure hardness ; and he 
that wQuld suffer least by hard accidents and trying 
occasions, will find it his wisdom, as well as his 
dot/^ to keep himself in continual practice. The 
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coratnon men, who muHt endure many and great 
hardships, are never so well reconciled to them as 
when they see that their officer does not spare him- 
self; who will thns secure their respect, and win 
upon their affections ; and then there will be a mu- 
tual confidence in the time of danger. 

Charles the Twelfth of Sweden quieted a mutiny 
that was beginning in his army by eating some 
bread that was ntouldy, without making a wry, face 
at it. He owned it was not very good, but proved, 
that it might be eaten, by his own example ; and 
thea his soldiers had nothing more to say. 

The great point with all persons in office, 4t) to 
9ct with temper and steadiness ; to show that they 
are not influenced by pride and ill nature, but only 
by a sense of duty. When a man seems to think of 
himself more than of his business, his authority 
either loses ground or becomes odious. All this 
may be attended to by an officer, without incurring 
the suspicion of meanness or weakness : it will, on 
the contrary, demonstrate a firmness of mind, and 
show that he is fit to command others who can 
thus command himself. _ ^ 

Dmnkenness is a vice so much below a gentle- 
man, that I hope you will want but little advice on 
that head. Every school-boy that makes a theme 
will be able to tell you why soldiers ought to be so- 
ber. He that is in liquor has lost his strength, and 
win easily be worsted by an antagonist of inferior, 
ability. When drink takes away reason, a man is 
off his guard, and becomes a traitor against him- 
self: he is like one who has permitted the enemy 
to shoot his sentinel. History will inform you how 
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armies liave fallen a prey when they were besotted 
with liquor ; and there have been instances, when 
a subtle enemy has drawn an army into their own 
ruin by some stratagem for lnto:dcating them ; as 
we kill vermin by baiting a trap. 

In your dress, be neither slovenly nor faocifol. 
Slovenliness in the person generally denotes some 
defect in the mind and understanding ^ and as to 
foppishness, it is a sad mistake', when he who 
should be a soldier, forgets that he is a man. 

With regard to your behaviour in company (which 
will now be of a new sort), the best general rule 
I can give, and which I would advise you to carry 
With you every where, is, not to talk too much nor 
too fast ; for the one will be apt to make you 
troublesome, and the other may bring you into dan- 
ger. A youth of too many words will let his tongue 
outrun his wit ; and when he pushes on too hastily, 
he will fall into some embarrassment with his com- 
pany, where he may neither know how to proceed 
with safety, nor retreat with dignity. Recommend 
yourself, if you possibly can, to some old respect- 
able officer of your corps, who may admonish you 
with the freedom of a friend and the authority of 
a father, if you should be guilty-of any little mis- 
takes at first, from accidental levity or inexperience. 
Here my subject brings the practice of duelling into 
sight— a practice too horrible to be reformed by the. 
pen. No Roman ever thought of this foolish ex- 
pedient for determining a private dispute : they 
made it a principle to reserve their swords, to be 
turned against the enemies of their' country ; and 
you have a pleasant example of this in the story of 
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Pulsio and Varenns, two of Caesar's centurions in 
Gaul, who had always been quarrelling, and yet 
never dreamed of drawing their swords upon one 
another. They leaped from the ramparts, to show 
which was the best man in a dispute with a crowd 
of enemies ; and so it happened, that they both re- 
treated with equal honour; each having had the 
opportunity of saving the other^s life. The practice 
of aiming at^ the life of a fellow-soldier for an in- 
significant affront, arose from the savage custom of 
irial by battle, which the law anciently allowed^ 
though wise and good men always detested and re- 
monstrated against it as a disgrace to a Christian 
country. Till the authority of government shall 
effectually interpose, it is as vain to think of writing 
against duels, as it would be to throw an ink-bottle 
at a water.spout, which can be dispersed only by 
the shock of a cannon. To you in particular I 
shall observe, that though your father might be 
ready to resign you in the way of your duty, and for 
the good of your country ; it would probably br^ak 
bis heart if you were to fall in a private dispute ; 
and if you should ever be the unhappy instrument 
of sending some thoughtless companion out of life, 
it might break your own heart. 

Upon the whole, there is certainly nothing like a 
proper mixture of religion in a military character, 
to keep a man within the lines of prudence and 
safety. And soldiers may have religion as well as 
other men ; why else did the providence of God se- 
lect Cornelius the centurion as the first gentile con- 
-vert to the Gospel ? Devotion never appears with 
more dignity, than in a person whose profession 
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places him above the impotation of a superstitiotis 
fear. I was never more pleased with any 'apectade 
that occured to me abroad, than when I saw laaoy 
venerable gray-headed soldiers, the relics of batdes 
and sieges, in the great hospital of invalids at Paris, 
dispersed about different quarters of their chapel, 
and all engaged in their own private devotions, at a 
common hour of the day. If it«were required to 
add the greatest possible dignity to a soldier already 
qualified in other respects, 1 would put this motto 
upon him, '* Je crains Dieu, et je u'ai point d*aiitre 
crainte," — I fear God, and I have no other fear. 



XXI. 

ON TH£ PRACTICE OF DEVOTION. 

Though I take this serious subject, I shall write 
neither a sermon nor a lecture to you. Your own 
experience will bear wituess^ to the truth of a fact 
which has often surprised and confounded me. 
Nothing demonstrates an inborn depravity io hu- 
man nature so much as that dread which most 
young people are under lest they should be thought 
to say their prayers, or, what would be worst of all, 
discovered in the act ; though prayer to Grod is a 
duty as honourable in itself as it is necessary to 
roan. Gratitude demands that we should daily re- 
turn something' to the Power from whom we receive 
all things, as life, health, strength, reason, and the 
capacity of enjoyment; and gratitude is a virtue 
which all men honour. Prudence requires that we 
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Aoukl keep np ao interest with Him from whom 
we expect every thing in the time that is to come ; 
and prudence is commendable in alU It is au ho- 
.Donr to man that he is permitted, mnch more that 
.he is invited, to address himself to his Maker. 
We are aU^ desirous of being seen in the company of 
onr betters, and speaking to them ; and as God is 
the source of all perfection, infinite in goodness as 
.well as greatness-^where can be the harm in having 
it known that we are sometimes alone in his com- 
pany ? - Every passion of the heart, and every power 
of the understanding — ^faope, fear, love, gratitude, 
admiration, reason, memory, judgment, all call upon 
US to keep up this intercourse; and yet we are 
ashamed of it ! 

I would dissect this shame if I could, and dis- 
cover the causes of the distemper; but it is easier 
to say what it is not, than what it is. It cannot 
proceed from ignorance ; for there is scarcely one 
boy in a hundred, of fifteen years of age, who does 
not already.k now nearly as much as I have here been 
teiliog him. It cannot proceed from modesty or 
bashfulness ; because the same boy who is ashamed 
to say his prayers before one companion, will have 
the boldness to swear and talk nonsense before 
twenty. If it should be pleaded, that the appear- 
ance of hypocrisy is avoided, then it is to be feared 
the duty would be practised in hypocrisy : and what 
an opinion must he have of his own character, who 
has reason to think that the act of prayer in him 
must be taken for an act of. dissimulation ? If he 
thinks he is not good enough to pray to God to 
make him better, he mast then suppose himself to 

f2 
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be past grace, and gWen over to a reprobate mind^ 
which is a dreadful prospect. 

Whatever the general reason of it may be, tke 
fact 18 as T say. When the eye of one boy is upon 
another, it has a fascinating power, lilce that of a 
rattle-snalce, to deter him from the practice of de- 
votion : and few indeed have resolution enough to 
assert their right of approaching their Maker, and 
showing that they were born of Christian parentf • 
And what is this fiery trial that is so terrifying f 
What is it but the sneer of an idle companion—of no 
more force nor authority than the squalling of an 
infant ? Yet such is the servility of the human 
mind, on some occasions, that the apprehension of 
this has more weight than all the terrors our reli- 
gion has suggested to ns; that is, than all the 
threatenings of provoked Omnipotence. If nature 
in youth were as it should be, it would be actuated 
on all occasipns, especially on this, the greatest of 
all, by a principle of^generosity ; and then one boy 
would encourage another to the practice of that 
dnty, without which he can never expect to succeed 
in this world or the other. I knew one young geo* 
tlemau, who had given his w«Nrthy father a promise, 
that he would never, upon any consideration, omit 
to read over some one chapter of the Bible before 
he went to bed ; and I have reaisoti to thki}i be 
kept his word faithfully, without failing, for severel 
years, though the liour might be sometimes a little 
unseasonable : he is now risen to be one of the first 
characters in the state, and has done service to his 
country in aloMst every department of it. 

In turning this matter Qver a littie farther in m^ 
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tbeugfhts, it occurs to me, that none of the passions 
have so quick a feeling,' and will bear tooching so 
little^ as pride ; and that pride is always applied to^ 
for the exciting of those vain terrors which get the 
better of devotion. " Why," says one, ** you won't 
do so ? They'll laugh at you." The power of this 
shallow artifice over the mind is inexpressible. 
The courage is blasted ; and even common sense is 
|Hit to flight : for what becomes of his wit, who 
hazards the loss of all things, and chooses to be 
really dishonourable, lest he should be apparently 
ridiculous ? 

From the whole case, this reflection arises ; that 
tio man can be a Christian, and perform his duty to 
<jrod^ until he can bear to be laughed at. This is 
the first victory the mind is to obtain over the world: 
and till it is obtained, no good can possibly be done. 
•Yet, in some natures, the sti-uggle will be very 
sharp ; and I make no doubt but that there are 
many young gentlemen in (he army, to whom it 
would be less trouble to face a cannon, than to 
stand the effect of a grin from a silly companion on 
a principle of devotion. 

A popular preacher began his discourse with ob- 
serving, that *' Prayer is a natural duty :*' and thus 
far the observation might be true, that the duty of 
prayer may be inferred and enforced on the prin- 
ciples of what we call natural reason ; but whether 
the practice is natural to man, let any person judge 
when he has weighed the following fact, which was 
well remarked by the author of the Adventurer— 
that beggars, in the middle of the winter, will sit 
fi%ezing upon the stone steps at a church door all the 
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time of divine service, rather than talce shelter 
within it;on the disagreeable condition of joining in 
the devotions of the place. If he has an opportu- 
nity, let him also mark the behavionr of the hoys of 
a pablic school, when they are all together at the 
church ; and then let him determine whether prayer^ 
in a practical sense, is a natural duty. 



XXII. 

ON PARTIES. 

You hear much of parties, and you complain that 
you can learn very little about their principles, 
though they have so much to say against one 
another. The pretensions of different parties are 
frequently brought into question in a great assem- 
bly, where you may possibly have a personal concern 
hereafter in the business of your country ; and 
therefore yon are certainly right in desiring to un- 
derstand what they are. Some, you say, are called 
Whigs, some Tories ; some affect to be neutral, de- 
claring against all parties, and saying, that men 
diffi^r with one another only about words and 
names. Some say, Tories out of place are Whigs, 
and Whigs in place are Tories : which is to say, 
that there is no principle amongst us but that of 
self-interest; and thus you are left in total darkness 
as to the proper differences in opinion by which 
parties are guided. 

The terms Whig and Tory are nick-names, with 
which the two parties of republicans and loyalists 
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pelted one another, .with great animosity, in the 
reign of Charles the Second, and are scarcely worth 
an explanation. To cut the matter as short as I 
can, and give you a general idea of their different 
news in a short compass, I mast tell you, that these 
two parties take different sides in the great ques- 
tion concerning the origin of civil governn^ent. 
Some say, government is of God ; by which it is 
meant, that his authority, in a certain sense, must 
tal^e place in civil society, for its order and support ; 
as his power prevails in the constitution of nature : 
and they say, there are difficulties in the sulgect, 
which can never be got over on any other supposi-, 
tion. Others say, that government is a human in-' 
stitution, and that all the power by which governors 
act, is derived from those who are governed ; as if 
yon should say, that the captain of the ship has. his 
commission from the crew. 

They who espouse this latter opinion, have en- 
deavoured to clear the way to it by laying down 
four other very extraordinary propositions, which - 
are these following : — r 

First, that there was a time when tliere Was no 
society amongst men, but they wandered about in a 
state of savage equality, as companions to the beasts, 
such as the poet describes them : 

Cum prorepserunt primis aniroalia terris, 

Mutum et turpe pecua— ■■ 

Hor* Sat; i. S. 

> Secondly, that by some one wiser than the rest 
they were collected by degrees into society, and be** 
gan to form a political body. 
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Thirdly/ that when men could not be kept to 
their duty, they began to enact laws to keep them 
In order. 

Fourthly, that when it was found by experience, 
that laws might be evaded by offences committed 
without witnesses, they endeavoured to work a per- 
suasion in men's minds, that there was an invisibfe 
Being, who could see into men's hearts, and would 
punish offences in another life; and thus the ex- 
igences of society would lead naturally to the in- 
vention of religion. 

Not one of these propositions can be proved by 
any evidence Of reason or history. As to the first 
of them, if ever there was a time when men were 
savage, those men were in a state of degeneracy, 
and had lost the benefits of society. 

As to the second, men were not originally col- 
lected into society, because they are in it by nature ; 
inasmuch as all larger societies must have subsisted 
at first in single families, which would inorease na^ 
turally into more extensive communities. To pre- 
vent that state of equality, which is merely ideal, 
and never existed any where upon earth, a man and 
his wife, who are the rudiments of all larger so- 
ciety, were brought together with unequal powers ; 
the wife being the weaker by nature, and subject to 
the husband; and the children, who follow the 
condition of the mother, are subject to the same 
authority. A learned and useful author, with 
whom you are acquainted, to avoid the force of this 
argument, is driven to the necessity of supposing 
that the wife hath an authority over the husband, 
as the husband hath over the wife : but the con- 
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trary is self-evident; and therefore government 
arises of course from the condition of human na- 
ture ; it is a necessary consequence of that naturi^ 
law by which mankind is multiplied. The father of 
the family is the natural ruler of it ; and none caa 
be so absurd^ as to suppose that the father derives 
liis- power from the children who are begotten of 
him : that power is the gift of his Maker, and foU 
lows by necessity from the order of nature. 

You will find a great advantage, and avoid infinite 
confusion, by thus considering government in its 
actual rudiments t for all great things are best un* 
derstood by considering them under their smallest 
forms — maseima e mwimia : and till you can find 
some way of reducing complicated cases to simple 
ideas, you will scarcely be able to understand any 
thing clearly. 

As to the third proposition, that laws were prior 
to religion, it is contrary to reason, and to all posi- 
tive testimony. It is contrary to reason, because 
the obligation of religion is greater than that of 
law, extending to all cases, as well secret as open : 
it therefore supersedes the use of laws, which are 
made only for the ungodly ; for people who either 
have no religion, or wilfully transgress what they 
have. Religion, therefore, is prior, as the more 
compendious and powerful obligation. 

The proposition is also contrary to positive testi- 
mony; becaiise even heathens allow that religioti 
was before law. We, read of religion, and of relU 
gious institutions, in Homer ; and that kings have 
their power, honour, and support from God: but 
we read of no laws then ia being : the term is not 
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Used in Homer's writiDgs. The words of Justin are 
remarkable — Populus nullis legibus tenebatur : ar» 
bitrta principum pro legibus eran/*; and I look 
upon this fact as a collateral proofs that all govern- 
ment subsisted at first in families, and increased 
from domestic into national ; for who but a father 
can want no more law than that of natural affection 
for the government of his household and descend- 
ants ? and what subjects,, but children, either would 
or could submit, by choice, to be governed by the 
'will of another ? So far as laws look upwards^ 
they were made first in popular states, to bind those 
governors who had no natural affection for those 
who were subject to them. People who think they 
have nothing to expect either from the principles or 
the affections of their rulers, will he upon their de- 
fence, and bind them as fast as they can : though 
mutual suspicion is productive of evils too many to 
be enumerated. You may have a view of them, if 
you read a discourse by Swift (one of the best be 
ever wrote) on the contests and dissensions in 
Athens and Rome t it will show you what is meant 
by a balance of power — ^that the many may be . ty- 
rants, as well as a single person— how mercenary 
orators have inflamed the people to their own ruin 
— how popular jealousies and tumults have led na- 
turally to arbitrary power, &c. 

Then, fourthly, that religion arose from the ex- 
igences of society, and was a political invention, 
brought in aid to the inefficacy of laws— is the 
falsest of all : for the proof of a God was in the 

# * ■ . - , 

• Justin, lib. i. eap. l 
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works of the creation, prior to all law, and, there- 
fore, could never arise from political necessitjr. , 
Even to this day we find a sense of religion,^sncfa as 
it Is, and some regard to the obligations of it, in 
tlMMse nations which feave neither laws nor writing 
amongst them. 

This system of policy, to which some great names 
have given a sanction, is wrong in every step of its 
reasoning. And here I must observe besides, that 
there is a case of capital consideration, for which 
it has no provision. Every government mast exer- 
cise a power of life and death ; a power which no 
government can derive from human authority, be- 
cause no man has^ a power over his own life, and 
cannot be siud to give to another what he hath not 
in himself : so that this power can be derived only 
from God, who being the author of man's life, has 
a right to dispose of it. 

An author, who belongs to the class of the iVofi- 
veaux PhilosopheSy endeavours to solve this dif* 
ficnlty on his own principles, in an Essay on Crimes 
and Punishments. He seems well inclined to give 
to every man the disposal of his own life, by his 
calling self- murder a voluntary migration, as when 
a' man leaves his parish, or goes otf as a member of 
some new colony. But if this should be insuf- 
ficient, he argues farther, that although the power 
of life and death is not in any individual taken se- 
parately, yet the aggregate body may have it when 
they are all taken together ; which, in effect, is the 
same as to argue, that though one cipher has no 
value, a great many ciphers together will make a • 
sum. 

You will find this power of the multitude a u<i«^ 
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tion big with absurdity, and which can never be re- 
duced to practice, because it implies a contradiction. 
You must suppose that the whole aggregate of the 
people are unanimous, who never yet united in any 
one act since the beginning of the world. If they 
are divided, then their power is the power of the 
people over the people ; it is the power of Peter 
over John, and of John over Peter ; and cau never 
be settled, till one of them has either destroyed the 
other, or deprived him of his liberty. 

Thus I have sketched oat for you the ground of 
dispute between the two parties who have made 
most noise in the kingdom. I shall neither trace 
the effects of their different principles, nor give you 
any reflections upon their characters, as that would 
carry me out too far, and be an invidious under- 
taking. So far as we have now gone, it is the part 
of every good subject to go, who has capacity and 
opportunity. It happens that the origin of civil 
government is a subject which of late has been in- 
comparably treated in a learned and elegant dis> 
course, by my excellent friend Dr. Home, president 
of Magdalen College in Oxford * (now dean of Can- 
terbury), to which I must refer you for farther in- 
formation. There you will find every thing that 
learning and moderation can pertinently introduce; 
or, at least, that need be said, for the settling of 
the question. It will give you satisfaction, in point 
of argument ;' and the composition, while it in- 
structs you in your duty, will improve your English. 

* See Discourses on several Subjects and Occasions, vol. 
iu disc 1$. 
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XXIII. 
ON THE CHARACTER OF VOLTAIRE. 

If a ivicked writer is not a witty one, he will do but 
little mischief; for poison is never swallowed, as 
such, but in a fit of despair. Wit may conspire 
with truth to give us pleasure, as wholesome wiue 
maybe brought to table in the richest vessel; but 
wit, when possessed by men of bad principles, re- 
commends falsehood, as poison is offered to us in a 
gilded cup : 



Nulla aconita bibuntur 



Fictilibus. Tunc ilia time, cum pocula sumes 
Gemmata, et lato setinum ardebit in auiro. 

Juv* Sat. X. 

Truth in literature is the same thing with ho- 
nesty in common life. You may admire an inge- 
nious man ; but you would "wish always to be con- 
cerBed witli an honest one : indeed no man can be 
safe in any other company. If a great genius is 
dishonest, his ingenuity only renders him the more 
dangerous : and it is to no purpose to tell us that he 
is a man of parts ; because none but a roan of parts 
can corrupt the public with much success. No 
sharper, properly so called, can possibly be a fool. 
He that lives by his wits, must have some wits to 
live by : and every sharper, in proportion as he is 
more artful and insinuating in company, is so much 
the worse man. We should think it a very aense« 
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less apology for a highwayman, or a cheat, to say 
that he is a man of genius. His talents may re- 
commend him to rogues like himself; and they 
will set him at their head for his accomplishments,; 
but his eminence in his profession will be no re- 
commendation with honest people, who, if they 
fall into his company, have nothing to do but to 
look to their pockets. 

In this light I have been used to consider the ce- 
lebrated M. Voltaire. I am pleased with a man of 
wit, and I admire a scholar, wherever I find him ; 
but, at the same time, I abhor a cheat : and if he 
that robs a man of his money, and hinders the suc- 
cess of his neighbours, is detestable in society ; he 
that would rob us of the truth, or render us unfit 
to receive it, is a worse character. If it is his first 
wish to deprive us of that truth which relates to 
our interests in another life, then he difiers from 
an evil spirit in nothing but the inferiority of his 
abilities. 

If M. Voltaire should be recommended to you by 
any of his friends and admirers, or any of his se* 
ducing publications should fall in ypur way (which 
some Englishmen have been very forward to trtins- 
late), it is proper you should know what you are to 
expect, that you may be prepared against the ill 
effects of them ; and possibly you may have some 
opportunity of rescuing others from the snares of 
his sophistry. 

I lately met with two volumes of a work in 
French, entitled Les Erreurs de Voltaire. They 
are written by the Abb^ Nonnette, a moderate and 
candid writer, whose remarks have gone through 
BMUsy editions at Paris ; and I wsh the}i were 
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translated iDto English. In a prelimioat7 discourse 
to the work^ he has drawn the literary character df 
Voltaire with great calmness and judgffieut ; allow- 
htghim all the merit he could justly claim, and di« 
stiuguishing properly between his excellences and bb 
errors. From tliis preliminary discourse I shall 
give you a pretty large extract in another letter. 



XXIV. 

ON THE SAME. 

Though I could indulge myself with a quire of 
criticism on M. Voltaire, I rather choose to give 
yoQ something at present in the more humble cha- 
racter of a translator ; and if it does not run off so 
smoothly as an original composition might do, that 
you must excuse. We take, or seem to take, the 
sentiments of another with more impartiality than 
we advance our own; and, in the present case, X 
apprehend you will suffer nothing by the exchange 
** Perhaps it would be difficult,'* says the Abb^ 
Nonnette, ** to find in any age, a man of such 
great abilities apd extensive knowledge as M. VoU 
taire. I think there never was his parallel. He 
was ignorant of no kind of literature ; he wrote 
upon jcvery thing : and though he may have fallen 
short of perfection in some of his productions, yet 
there is a variety of fancy which always discovers. 
a superiority of genius. At the time of life when 
other young men are obliged to receive lectures 
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from those who are wiser than themselves, he 
published those poetical essays which soon made 
hira known all over France. From the pieces he wrote 
for the theatre, it was the general opinion, that 
under the reign of Louis XV. there was no occasion 
to lament the loss of those great writers, CorneiUe 
and Racine, whose productions had done so much . 
honour to the reign of Louis XIV. 

** His works are distinguished by that brilliancy 
of wit, that fire and elegance of expression, which 
is not to be acquired by the most intense applica* 
tion : it is the effort of genius, and the gift of na« 
ture. After a few years, when his jpdgment was 
raOre mature, he ventured upon philosophy, and 
treated of it as if he had been nothing but a philo- 
sopher ; while his poetry would have tempted one ^ 
to believe he had studied nothing but poetry all his 
life. But his thoughts were not confined to these : 
he studied history and criticism ; and made observa- 
tions on the manners and principles of mankind. 
He attempted every thing, and his genius carried 
him through ; and notwithstanding numberless small 
errors, one may every where trace the genius of Vol- 
taire. 

** A knowledge of books, too extensive to have 
been properly digested, with an indefatigable ar- 
dour of mind, and an extraordinary memory, em- 
boldened him to write on all kinds of subjects. A 
descriptive imagination gave that force to his style, 
which made ample amends for the want of some 
lesser graces. The energy of his expressions, his 
striking contrasts, and the variety of objects he 
brings together to set off one another, surprise and 
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engage his readeri, even while they dinhelieve what 
they are reading. This is what we are authorised 
to say of M. Voltaire's style. 

" For all these talents united, he was regarded 
as the prodigy of the age in which he lived. He 
might have been the idol of it; but the frequent 
abuse of his talents, his extravagant assertions, 
with that superior tone and dictatorial carriage 
which he always affected over those who cultivated 
the sciences and belles lettres, raised him more 
enemies, ceusurers, and rivals, than ever he had 
admirers. 

* " The human mind has powers with which it 
can raise itself to the most sublime speculations : 
but then there are rules to which it must be sub> 
servient, and boundaries to which it ought to con- 
fine itself. Some wits are equally bold and happy 
in their attempts ; while others are absolutely rash 
and inconsiderate. It was M. Voltaire's misfbr- 
tune ,to be too ambitious of exalting himself to the 
top of every thing, though with the neglect of those 
good rules and necessary regulations. A judicious 
reader will therefore immediately discover that the 
author has no fixed principles ; that he has no 
sound logic ; that he is often without true leacn- 
iug ; always without discretion and jl proper re- 
spect to things of the last importance. He will see 
through all those lively sallies :of wit, those bold 
reflections, and that varnish which is so artfully 
spread over all his writings. These are ornaments 
which may dazzle and surprise light and superficial 
understandings incapable of reflection ; but will 
make very little impression on those who are able 
to look faither, and judge properly. 
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** M. Voltaire is always most extraragant wbea 
religion comes in bis way ; and to this great object 
we shall confine ourselves. Religion is that alliance 
and society which subsists between God and man; 
a society which brings with it the greatest ad« 
vantages to mankind^ and lays them under the 
highest obligations : a man, truly wise and reason* 
able, finds nothing upon this earth so worthy of his 
love and veneration. Here all false principles and 
rash assertions are infinitely dangerous ; and they 
are more particularly so, when they are presented 
in a form which flatters the pride of the human nu* 
derstanding } when they seem to be the offspring of 
truth, reason, and even wisdom itself. It is a mut- 
ter of great concern -to detect the falsehood of such 
principles, and to trace the consequences which 
follow them ; consequences, which at beilt are ridi* 
culous, and sometimes exceedingly shocking : and, 
lastly, to learu how to distinguish, in such serious 
subrjects, between truth itself, aud that which has 
only the appearance of it. 

** There is scarcely any one piece of M. Voltaire, 
in which he has not meddled with religion ; and 
not one in which he has- treated it with any re- 
spect. He has spoke of it as a poet, an historian, 
and a philosopher; never as a Christian. Some 
profane liberties are taken in most of his poetical 
pieces. His General History is nothing but a satire, 
in which the bitterness of calumny most commoply 
takes the place of truth : aud in his Philosophical 
Miscellanies, where he is more of a sceptic than 
Bayle, he opposes all trae principles, aud pleads in 
defence of all errors. 

** Yet I must own, he never makes a direct at- 
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tack upon the' truth of Christiaoity : his method U 
rather to employ all the force of his wit in support 
of those errors which Christianity condemns. With 
him, the philosophers who are called Materialists, 
are a sort of men void of all prejudices, who only 
wish to conduct themselves according to the light 
of nature. He brings in their arguments ; weighs 
their reasons ; admires the force of them ; and 
pronounces them to be unanswerable : then he 
gives a pompous list of those famous philosophers 
who have been materialists ; puts in some of th^ 
fathers of the church amongst them ; and there be 
leaves his reader. > 

*' All reasonable men must reckon the doctrine 
of fatality or destiny amongst the worst reveries of 
philosophy. A blind fate, which draws after it all 
hpman events ; which leaves nothing to the wisdom 
and prudence of man ; and with which all created 
beings are but as the springs of a machine ; such a 
sort of destiny is a contemptible absurdity, as in- 
consistent with reason as with religion. It is im* 
possible that M. Voltaire could believe such an ab« 
surdity as this, which could only take possession of 
a stupid Hottentot or blind Mussulman. This, 
however, is the subject ,of most of the allegorical 
pieces in his Miscellanies, and of those reflections 
which occur so frequently in his General History. 
A wise man must despise them ; a weak man may 
be ensnared by them ; and here the libertine finds 
an authority for all his extravagances. 

** But, most dangerous of, all, because it is best 
calcnlated to seduce people, is his way of treating 
religious worship, the exercises of piety, the go- 
Ternment of the churchy and the institndon of U.% 
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ministry. Here lie etnploys all his wit and satti^; 
Ills ^rave argometits, and his soiemn deelaffiatioM^ 
to inspire contempt and avet-sloD for every thing of 
this kind. All that has been written against tb^e 
Christian or the Catholic religion by libertines, and 
those modem authors who give themselres the 
pompous name of philosophers, this he indnstrioiisly 
quotes J endeavonring to make the Wit more point* 
ed, and the ridicnle more outrageous. All those ' 
who are devoted to religion, or engaged in the ser- 
vice of it, appeal to him to a set of uselessviifortidd. 
Who are dther insignificant or vicious. If they hteve 
merit, talents, or virtues ; if they have done, or 
now do, any service to the pnblie ; be nobs them of 
it all, ind conceals it in every pictmre he has drawn 
of their characters. But he takes special care that 
the world shall be perfectly acquainted with all 
theif passions, vices, and follies, by which they httve 
dishonoured themselves and their profession r these 
are the only things he dwells upon ; and from hence 
he takes occasion to pronounce against them all. 

'" With M.Voltaire, the whole service of religion 
is nothing but superstition : he excepts nothing; he 
respects nothing. Sometimes he amuses himself 
with a picturesque description of the ridicnkxis 
mortifications of a Faquir or a Dtrvise ; but the al- 
lusion is always plaiti enough : a reader may per- 
ceive, at first sight, that he has nothing to do birt to 
change the name, and that the raillery is all pc^nted 
against devout Christians. Sometimes, under an- 
other allusion, as intelligible as the former, he pre- 
tends tb show, that nothing but the MXj of super- 
stition can offbr sacrifices, tows, and prayers to 
God for the obtaining of what we want. 
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Ibe difirch does not fornUh its altars witli opera*> 
^trU, and those rirtuons heroines who tread the 
stage, and eontribnte in more ways than one to the 
amusement of the public, M. Voltaire abuses the 
whole nation a» weak, Ibolish, and superstitions t 
In a word, nothing was ever worse contrived, in his 
OfMnion, than the ecclesiastical councils, and nothing 
can be more unreasonable than sobmission to any 
of their determinations. He finds that Pagans 
were always wiser, in leaving all men at liberty to 
think as they pleased in matters of religion. Yet^ 
in his miscellanies of philosophy and literature, his 
whole business is to ia«ult religion and all religions 
peo(A6 : and bis General History was intended for 
nothing else hot to make religion odious : there^ 
with every iuten>perate sally of licentionsness, and 
a vain ostenfation of a superior taste for philoso^ 
pfay, he empties his quiver against it. The work is 
^ series of calumnies, false accusations, outrageous 
ezaggeratloDS, and artificial concealments, to bitng 
disgrace upon Christianity. Authors, who are 
either contemptible, or of suspicious characters, if 
they are but enemies to religion, immediately turn 
into oracles with M. Vdtaire. Pagans and Mussui» 
men are idways sore to make tbdr party good 
egi^nst Christians. All that has been invented and 
pcopagated by idolatry, heresy, and imposture, 
against the worshippers of Jesus Christ; all that 
haa been said in defence of tyrants, who were the 
enemies and persecators of the church^^M. Voltaire 
revives^ and reports it as authentic : but whatever 
he meets with to the advantage of Christians^ hi 
atttbors of established merit and repatatloo, he 
iriither fiippveHeayer,i£he aeatiionfi it)Uhi4lfli^%«l 
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with such a cloud of criticism, that readers have no 
chance with him, unless they are aware of bis arti* 
fices, and well acquainted with the subject before- 
hand. 

** Actuated, as he is, by this spite against the 
Christian religion, he gives yon long details of his«- 
torical events ; and his representation's are always 
unfaithful. All the commotions, and tumults, and 
disorders, with which the world has been troubled^ 
are laid to the score of Christians : their virtues 
are travestied into vices ; their devotion is all 
weakness and folly ; and their slightest faults are 
exaggerated into unpardonable crimes. 
' *' But he does not treatMahometans and Pagans 
in this manner : these are not the colours in which 
they are represented. If ever there have been any 
real virtues among manicind, any wisdom, any rea- 
son, any justice, M. Voltaire can find it no where 
but amongst infidels and idolaters ; there we must 
look for all our great men, our great geniuses, and 
real heroes. If the Protestants are ever so fortu- 
nate as to obtsdn his good word, this never happens 
but when he sets them in opposition to the Catho- 
lics': and if he is obliged to give some testimony to 
any of the great men we have had amonigst us, he 
takes care to qualify their virtues vn(h their faults, 
and throws in something in such a fashion ds to 
QDsay what he had seemed to allow. 

*' If any person undertakes to give us a knowledge 
of men, the laws of history require, that he should 
describe them as they are, by their goodqualities 
and their defects, their vices and their virtues. To 
show us only one side of them, is to be an unfiEdth- 
JaX hiatonm, Yjtt this is M. VolUure's uofidr waf 
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of writing history : he shows us Christians only by 
their faults and their vices ; Pagans, Mahometans, 
and heretics, only by their good qualities and great 
talents. 

. *^ We must likewise observe, that this indefati« 
gable zeal to worry the Catholic religion, and de- 
fame all those that profess and regard it, does by 
no means prove that he would be inclined to give 
better quarter to any other religion. His taste is 
for nothing but total indifference (which we call 
latitudinarianism) and universal toleration. Ac- 
cording to him, all true philosophy consists in 
boasting of universal benevolence ; in uttering 
grand sentiments of probity, justice, and honour ; 
and then, for all the rest, to set ourselves above aU 
opinions, doctrines, and articles of faith : to be- 
Ueve what we please, or to believe nothing at alL 

" There is no set of men, of whom he gives us so 
favourable a character as of these tolerant philoso- 
phers ; none whom he presents to us under such an 
amiable and respectable character. He always de- 
scribes them as men of a milky sweetness, who 
breathe nothing but peace and gentleness ; who 
neither condemn, nor blame, nor find fault with 
any body; men, who leave to all others the liberty 
of thinking as they please ; and who desire nothing, 
but that all men should show the same reasonable 
indulgence toward them, as they show to others. 
These good gentlemen demand nothing but liberty 
to think; that is to say, (for you must understand 
them right) they only demand a liberty to insult so« 
ciety, and mock at all religion with impunity ; to 
propagate all manner of blasphemies that are scan- 
dalous and ii^urious to the Chm\.\a.ui^x\^S <vfiL^Ns^ 
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publish the wildest absurdities, ii/ order to cormpl ^ 
the opioions aod morals of Christiao people. And 
all these demands. M. Voltaire ^uds to be very jotC 
and reasonable, and endeavours to prow them so in 
a thousand passages of his writings ; especially in 
his poem on the Law of Nature, his Discourse oa 
the Soul, and his magnificent Panegjrne upon 
Locke. 

" This boldness, which pays no respect to religion, 
is under as little restraint in regard to the power 
and authority of kings. This great philosopher U 
DO more fit to teach men to be good subjects, than 
devout Christians. In his works, few rebellions 
are spoken of, which he does not either approve or 
palliate. Those maxims, which relate to a natural 
equality amongst men, are so equivocal in them* 
selves, and dangerous to government, that they 
ought never to be treated of but by men of wisdom 
and moderation, who can confine themselves within 
-due bounds, and make proper distinctions. Some>. 
times, these maxims are the language of nature and 
reason ; ^nd sometimes they are the cries of popu- • 
htr rage and sedition. M. Voltaire treats of them 
without either precaution or limitation : and there 
is much more of insidious affectation, than of truth 
and reason, in all those representations, which he 
so often delights to make, of the terrors of de« 
spotUm, and the advantages of liberty. If justice 
and humanity are sometimes wanting toward the 
people in those who govern them ; they who are sc 
industrious to infuse fears and suspicions, and tf 
spread seditious opinions among them, will rarel 
mend the matter ; but serve, in the issue, to mak 
^he people more unhappy thap ever. Beligion gN 
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nn better leMoss for tbU purpoa^^ and much wiser 
too, than all the boasted mwdms of the modem 
pfaUosopby. 

" When a nan assumes the haughty airs of this 
antbor, and listens to nothing but the saggestions 
of his own £uicy, he takes upon him to oorrecl 
those notions which are common to all mankind } 
to dispute self-erident principles ^ to contract 
opinions established, on the best anthority; and 
deny facts which have been incontestably proved. 
When he sets himself up as a sovereign judge of 
parts and genius, of all writings and all sciences, of 
all parts and allleai^ning,he mn^ then be in danger of 
falling into frequent contradictions and palpaUe 
blunders. Many are the rocks on which such a bold 
adventurer may split ; and it has not been M. VoU 
taire's good fortune to escape them.*' 

After thb, the learned Abb^ proceeds to point out 
some of those instances in which M. Voltsure has 
contradicted himself ; of which I shaU give yon « 
specimen in another letter. 



XXV. 

ON THB 8AlfB« 

I SHALL trouble you no farther with M. Voltdre, 
when I have added an example or two of those fre- 
quent contradictious which occur in his writings, 
that you may have, an idea of his peculiar genius 
for falsification. 

*' It is rather wonderful/' says our learned Abb^, 
^' that wUh such lively parts^ and &\k,Iv^'^^h'^:«5:^ 
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memory, M. Voltaire should have fallen into such 
manifest contradictions. : 

** In his General History,* he tells us, it never 
was the principle of the Roman senate or the em« 
perors to persecute any body for the sake of their 
religion ; that the Christian church had its freedom 
from the beginning ; that it was permitted to ex- 
tend itself, and was even protected publicly by se- 
veral of the^emperors. 

*' But in his History of the Age of Louis XlVjf 
he says, this same Christian church resisted the 
authority of the emperors from the beginning ; and 
In defiance of all their edicts, held its private as- 
semblies in grottos and caves of the earth, till Con- 
stantine drew it up from its habitation upder 
ground, to place it by the side of his throne. . ; 

'' In one place he observes,^ that human nature 
is*every where the same at the bottom, and that na-. 
ture has established a general resemblaude amongst 
mankind : but in another place,§ that there are 
nations who hare no common resemblance even to 
their next neighbours, and that probably there &re 
different species of men, as of other animals. 

''He affirms that Michael Servetus,|| who was 
burned alive by order of Calvin at Geneva, denied 
the eternal Godhead of Jesus Christ ; and 4n the 
following page, he assures us that Servetus did not 
deny that doctrine. 



• Chap. V. 

t Origine dn Calvinisxne. 

t Hist. G^i. torn. iii. p. 194* 

§ Ibid. p. 6. 

g Ibid. torn. iii. 
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' ** Cromwell/* according to M. Voltaire,* "bathed 
himself in blood after he had usurped the royal 
authority ; that he lived under continual apprehen- 
sions ; never slept two nights together in the same - 
chamber, for fear of being assassinated ; and at 
length died of a fever occasioned by his anxiety. 
- " And this same Cromwell," as M. Voltaire says 
again^f " was an observer of the laws, kept the 
people at quiet, and died with that firmness which 
he had showed all his life, leaving behind him the 
reputadon of a great king, which covered the crimes 
of his usurpation.^' 

These specimens are sufficient to show you how 
M. Voltsdre has reported things one way or the 
other, as it served the present argument. When he 
is to apologise for the cruelties Of his heathen friends, 
Nero is transformed into a nursing- father of the 
church : but when the primitive Christians arp to 
be blackened, then his heathens are restored to 
their proper character of persecutors, that the 
Christians may be, represented as rebels against th^ 
imperial authority. To exculpate the heathens, he 
sets the church at liberty, and leaves it to spread 
itself abroad over the world: but to make the 
church insignificant, he sends it under ground ^ as 
if Constantine had been obliged to look for Chris, 
tianity where men look for rabbits, in a hole of the 
earth. 

What I have here given may perhaps raise your 
curiosity to see more of the learned Abba's work, 

• Mdaag. torn. i. 

t Si^de de LouU XIV. chap. 5. 
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. and follow that candid writer throngh the several 
heads of his undertaliing, which, in general, is ja« 
diciously execnted, and verf entertaining. I hear It 
is procured with difficalty; and I mnst <nvn, I ^nk 
it rather a reproach to us, that I am obliged to send 
you to French writers for satisfaction in this argn*. 
ment. I wish some original work of the kind had 
appeared in our own language, in which M. Vohaire 
has been made to speak so largely by his English 
translators. 

There is another celebrated work of the same 
sort with that of the Abb^ Nonnette, called V Ora- 
cle des Nouveatix PhHosophes, of which he speaks 
with great approbation, but as pursuing a different 
line from his own. The Letfres de$ Jnifk, f th!nk» 
have been put into English ; but the chief design of 
them is to show how grossly M. Voltaire has erred 
in many points of learning. Many curious anee* 
dotes, relating to the errors of M. Voltaire's life, 
were sent to the Abb^ Nonnette, but he excused - 
himself from making any use of them, saying, that 
his temper was not turned to satire ; and that 80 
long as be could confute M. Voltaire, he had no oc- 
casion to defame him. 

The portrait I gave yon in. my last letter w!H 
carry you beyond the pierson of M. Voltaire, and 
enable you to judge of some others by his example. 
This arch-deceiver has his followers, who deserve 
to be exposed to the world nearly as much as he 
does, having a tincture of his gidl, and being weH 
versed in his artifices. The logic of error has its 
forms, like the logic of the sohooto, and its rhetoric 
has its figures, which are adopted in common by in- 
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feflor practiUonero. But if yon see through thU 
master of arts, you wiU be in le&s danger from th« ' 
imder^^graduates of the same profession. 
> As men are by nature greedy of novelty, and listen 
with attention to those who have a story to teU 
Ihem, provided they have a pea that can furnish 
CNil an entertaining narrative, M. Voltaire had his 
reasons for preferring history, as the most popular ^ 
and convenient vehicle of his errors c and he found 
it answer. This should teach you to be upon your 
guard against modern writers of history ^ who, if 
they have bad principles, will sophisticate the events 
and characters of history, and turn them to the 
same purposes as he did, to poison the minds of 
youth, and inflame them with notions, not more ad- 
verse to truth and pitfty than to the peace and pros- 
perity of the kingdom. If you study history, either 
for improvement or amusement, let it he your en- 
deavour to select those writers who were good men 
as well as good historians ; but be cautious how 
you trust yourself to a libertine : he has some ill de- 
sign upon you, whether' he writes from the Lake of 
Geneva, or from the other side of the Tweed ; and 
it will make no difference to yoa whether he is 
called Hume or Voltaire. 

History, of late times, has been craftily used as a 
commodious vehicle to infidelity and sedition. I 
would therefore recommend to every young reader, 
who is capable of relishing and improving by it, 
what Strada, a very pleasing author, has written 
upon history, in his Prolusiones ^cademica, parti- 
cularly his Second Discourse, which contains a just 
censure of Tacitus the historian. To this, let him 
take as a supplement, Hunter't^ 0\i%R.ts^^s»aak wC^-^ 
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dtns. natllDg this book ipoken of with extreme 
comempi, to a virulent pablicatlon, entitled The 

CoufessiontU, a facliouB libel opan the chnrch of 
England; 1 prenamed there lODit be something veif 
good in it, and determined to inform myself. Ac- . 
cording];, I found it a very excellent and pleasant 
work, full of learning, spirit, good principles, and 
sonnd criticism ; so necessary to the present times^ 
that no yoang person, who reads, or intends to read> 
history, shonld be wilhout it ; and if it is become 
scarce, I wish it were reprinted for this good pnr. 



As yon are intended for the chnrch. It will be pru- 
dent 10 ana yonnelf with snch considerations a» 
may serre to keepyonrjodgnient clear and nudis. 
tnrbed ; (hat yon may be easy in yonrmind, as weU 
as active and serviceable in yoor profession. In 
the coarse of your reading, some things wiil pro- 
bably be throwo in your way to perplex you : and I 
can assure you, there is notbing more tikely to 
corrupt and wf akeo your judgment, than some no- 
tions which have been cii-culatedconeeroiug jndg- 
ment itself. 

The case would be thonght very straage, if a man 
were to see the woiee for studying optics : but yon 
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aids for distiDguishing the relations of objects, their 
colours, magnitudes, distances, and such lilce ; but 
can see best by its own native light. Something of 
this kind has really befallen those, who,- through 
vanity, self-interest, or some other mistake, have 
attributed so much to their own minds, that they 
have impaired their judgment. You will seldom 
ifail to find in such persons a great desire to draw 
yotr over to their party, by tempting you to attri- 
bute too much to yourself, as they have done ; and 
then they meati to take advantage of the conse* 
queucesi which -they understand well enough : that 
is, when you are grown conceited, they can lead you 
iirto their <Jwn opinions. 

' Every controversial writer against the doctrine or 
discipline of the church of England (of which the 
late times have unhappily produced a very great 
number), has much to offer in favour of the liberty, 
the authority, and the rights of private judgment s 
a sort of flattery which easily finds its way to the 
hearts of the young and ignorant. Pride and indo* 
lence are always forward enough to believe, with- 
out being argued into it, that they have nothing 
to do upon questions of the utmost importance, but 
to look inwards, and ask their own opinions. This 
persuasion precludes the use of all those qualifica- 
tions with which human judgYnent wants to be as- 
sisted ; it is an error which breeds many others, 
and seldom admits of reformation : for how can he 
be brought to see his mistake, who has made it a 
rule to shut his eyes ? 

What we call private Judgment, is the judgment 
of a private person against the sense of the public, 
and in opposition to establlftVi^'i Vew^'wA.x'^'ij^a^- 
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tions : in other words, it is the JQdgmeat of an in- 
dividual against the jadgmeut of the society to 
which he belongs. They say, every individual must 
have a liberty to exercise this judgment ; and so I 
say likewise : for nothing can be enacted by public 
authority, which private judgment cannot arraign 
and condemn, if it is so disposed. When public au- 
thority has determined that two and two make 
four, thoughts are free ; and an indii^idual may 
deny that, or any other position whatever, and- no 
law on earth can hinder him from so doing ; for no 
society can make a law that shall hinder a man 
from being a fooL For himself, and within his 
own mind, where every man holds an cecumenical 
council, he will judge of things as they appear to 
him, and nobody alive can help it ; and therefore, 
we are obliged to allow that every individual hat a 
libertjf cf private judgment , that is, he has an actual 
liberty of contradicting all mankind, and of judging 
10 opposition to all the law and all the reason iu 
the world. 

But now I must inform you, that they who have 
so much to urge in favour of this natural liberty, 
have pushed the matter farther, and argued for its 
authorittfi first, with respect to a man*s self ; and, 
secondly, with respect to the public. It has been 
pleaded, that a man is justified in his sentiments, 
because they are his sentiments; and that one per- 
suasion, so ^ as the man himself is concerned, is 
as good as another-^ because he is not justified by 
the goodness of the matter believed, but by the «t»- 
cerity with which lie believes it. On which princi- 
ple, lies are as good as truth, and a chimera majf 
aa»vfer the purpose of a sacrament. 
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Tfteo, vHlli respect to t^e public, it has been 
urged, that society must have regard, in all matters 
of CoDsdeoce, to the Judgmeot of every indindtial, 
and establish nothing of this kind, till all the nn- 
neasonable and ignorant people in a country (tod 
such there will be in all countries) are first agreed 
tes to the propriety of it. Here, it ts pre-snpposed, 
ta yon will immediately perceive, that society has 
DO rule to go by in matters of conscience, but their 
own judgment : if there is any rule which lays a 
common obligation on all parties, then this reason- 
itig falls to the ground ; for, by the authority of 
that rule, society may proceed to establish what* 
ever is thence necessary for the good of the whole. 
Without suspending its Judgment till individutds are 
satisfied. 

Such are the claims of this redoubtable champion 
called Private Judgment ; which protests against all 
creeds, and would new- model all states : however, 
let tra be of good courage, and take a nearer view of 
him. 

The judgment of an indfvidual will be weighty i>r 
insignificant, as It is the judgment of reason, or the 
judgment of passion. Whatever judgment a matt 
may have formed within himself on any particular 
question, it must have been formed either with the 
means of knowledge, or vrhhout them ; if without 
them, it is the judgment of ignorance, and is in fact 
not judgment, but a rash and groundless decisfofi 
of the imagination : if with the means of know^. 
ledge, then we must consider whatt those means are. 

Knowledge is conveyed to the mind either through 
l3ie bodily senses, or by conversation with men, or 
by reading of books. Tbxxt w^ tkkopi ^fftft^ ^s^&s- 
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jects in which a man's own apprehension and expe- 
rience will carry liim but a little way ; and even 
where experience ought to guide us, few men have 
spirit and industry to gather up what they learn in 
that manner. As to books, the majority are igno- 
rant of languages^ without which they cannot read 
some, nor judge critically of others. If they are en- 
gaged in secular business,. they are not at leisure; 
and if they have not been brought up to literature, 
they are but ill prepared to take advantage of this 
source of information. It follows, therefore, that 
most of the. private judgment which is found 
amongst mankind, is not original in themselves, 
though by its name it always^ affects to be so ; but 
is borrowed from the persons by whom they have 
been educated, or with whom they have conversed. 
And this observation will teach you, by the way, 
that error in judgment is by no means confined to 
the illiterate. The common people have their mis- 
takes, which we call vulgar errors : but many more 
monstrous and dangerous opinions are taken up by 
men of education than by the illiterate, in whom 
common sense retains that native power which art 
hath partly extinguished in the others, by intro- 
dudng false, but specious rules of judgment, seve- 
ral of which I could produce. 

It is the fate of scholars to fall early in life into 
the ^mpany of their elders or their equals, from 
whom they imbibe a set of principles to which they 
are soon attached, either because those principles 
ilatter their pride, or encourage their idleness, or 
agree with their inclinations and appetites ; and, 
unless they are blessed with natural strength of 
mind, and rectitude of intention, and favoui*ed by 
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some happy incidents^ which bring new thoughts to 
their miods, their reading and conversation flow 
generally in the same channel, throughout the 
wbde course of their lives $ they turn away with 
scorn from every thing that contradicts their fa- 
vourite traditions ; and thus they, live and die the 
dupes of the first information, they received, as do 
the Jews, Turks, and Gentoo^. When they write 
boolis (if they commence authors), they bend and 
distort matters of fact, and represent all men and 
all things as they are seen through the medium of 
their own prejudices. If you attempt to reconcile 
such persons to any truth, you must treat them as 
men treat a one-eyed horse ; turn their blind side 
toward an object, that they may go forward without 
starting. 

It is not my design to write a satire upon man- 
kind ; I have compassion for all men in the worst 
of their mistakes, because they themselves are ge- 
nerally the greatest sufferers ; but it is necessary, 
for your safety, that I should represent things as 
they are, without fear or favour ; and I am not sin- 
gular in my observations. Mankind are such now 
as they used to be formerly ; and where their na- 
ture operates freely, it will act now as it did then. 
Cicero said, many ages ago, Plura enim muUo ho* 
mines judicant odio, aut aniore^ aut cupiditate, aut 
iraoundid, aut dolore, atU Itstiiid, aut spe, aut ti- 
more, aut tet^rore, aut alid aliqud permotione 
MENTIS, quamyF.KVTKTR, — "Men are much more 
disposed to give their judgment of things out of 
hatred, or love, or inclination, or anger, or resent- 
ment, or joy, or hope, or fear, or cowardice, or any 
other emotion of the mind, than out of a re^acd tA 
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truth." In yirtae of this observ^on, he directs 
his young orator to trust the cause at last to kt^ 
experiment upon the passions of his hearers. 
Though this is but ^ rule of oratory, it carries with 
It a reflection which bears very hard upon human 
nature. Hence it appears, that men are actuated, 
and often very violently, by a principle which has 
no regard to merit, truth, or justicew And now, I 
think, tlie question concerning the inherent rights 
of such a principle is very easily settled. Societies, 
who have any concern for their own welfare and 
safety, have nothing to do but to guard against it, 
and keep a jealous eye upon it ; for it would con* 
found all truth, and vahinge the wodd. 

Tiie grand motives on which men judge, who do 
not judge on principles of right reason, are custCMD, 
vanity, and self-interest. I knew a gentleman, who 
was allowed to be a person of piety and benevolence, 
and yet his example afforded a striking instance of 
the weakness of private judgment. When he first 
took the sacred function upon him, he went to re- 
side in a city where Ariaoism had long been a 
fashionable doctrine : here he was touched with a 
pious indignation, like that of Paul at Athens, and 
■** his spirit was stirred within him when he saw 
the city wholly given to heterodoxy.*' In the exe>- 
cntion of his office, he gave an unpopular proof of 
his zeal in the congregation, which at that time 
was much talked of. Some time afterwards, he 
removed into another neighbourhood, where the 
dergy being generally addicted to the good old way, 
orCliodoxy was no distinction : in this situation he 
became a zesdous Arian ; took up his pen in the 
r<a»se; and 1 have been informed j he was a con* 
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Mderabie noBiber among the gentlemen of the 
FeathenTtareni. Dr. Yoong caUs Pride the finl^ 
vtntdpaukm : and I think we may Tnth eqnal pro* 
priety say of it, tliat whensoever we are sqrpriaed 
with strange anomalies in the words and actions of 
men, otherwise good and Tirtnous, it is the wtim 
vertai explamUUm, 

Custdm is another principle whidi has a fatal 
effect in directing men's judgments, and keeping 
their minds in bondage. To account for their opi* 
nions, nothing more is necessary than to ask ifhittt 
they have been, and what they haye been doing ? 
Trace them back to the places of their early educa- 
tion, and follow them /rom thence into their con^ 
nexions in life, and yon will find how they fbVL into 
their present principles., You have some know^ 
ledge of a right honourable gentleman, who is re- 
gnlar'in his morals, and serious in his behariour, 
tender to his family, generous to his friends ; and 
yet is perpetually St ragglingand raising distnrbancesy 
and perhaps would venture his head for the sake of 
some fantastical ideas in politics, which woald be 
pernicious to his country, and will probal^y never 
do any good to himself. You think all this utterly 
nnaccountable in a man who wants nothing that 
the world can give him ; but I will Explain the 
whole in a few words. When he was a boy, his 
father sent him to a republican seminary, by the 
advice of a certain bishOp, who was no great friend 
to the church of England. 

It is to be numbered among the many misfor- 
tunes and miseries of hunrdn life, that men difbr 
so widely in their judgments, and npon such slight 
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grounds ; but you must ba;e patieaee to itee this^ 
without being corrupted or perplexed : their ex- 
ample is rather to be lamented than imitated ; and 
their opinions afford no argument against the truth* 
They judge according to the circumstances of their 
birthy parentage, and education : men always have 
done so, and always will, to the. end of the world. 
If a monkey could write, and give his judgment of 
the constitution of the world, and the Histoire 
Geaerale of the animal creation, he would produce 
something to the following effect. He would begin 
with informing yoi|, that the monkey is the ori- 
ginal man, and man a clumsy imitation of the mon- 
key : then he would describe the monkey nature 
by all its perfections; the human by its want^ 
and weaknesses. He would appeal to the order 
of nature itself, which has ordained that men 
jhall plough the ground, and plant maize, for 
monkeys to come and eat it ; which proves, by 
the plainest of all arguments, an undeniable fact^ a 
stubborn sort of evidence — that nature intended 
man for a labourer, and a monkey for a gentleman ; 
for nature never sent monkeys to plough. His na- 
tive freedom would demonstrate a farther superio- 
rity; for while men are gathered into societies 
within waUs, like a fold of sheep, to be governed 
by laws, and driven by authority, and loaded with 
taxes, like beasts of burthen, every monkey is his 
own master, and takes possession of the woods 
without going to the lawyers for a title. 

Thus would the private judgment of a monkey 
argue, in opposition. to the better knowledge of the 
human species. By monkeys he would be heard 
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with applause ; and when his reputation was esta- 
blished as a writer, his name .would be a compen- 
dions proof of his doctrine. Some things unfavour- 
able to his system would of course be concealed : 
he would never tell you, that while monkeys take 
themselves for gentlemen, mankind shoot thepi for 
tliieves, and chain them to a post for a show^ 
amongst the other freeholders of the desert. 
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I. 

ON THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF RELIGION. 
MY PEAREST NIECE^ ^ 

Though yoa are so happy as to have parents, who 
are both capable and desirous of giving yoa all pro* 
per instmction, yet I, wlio love yon so tenderly^ 
cannot help fondly wishing to contribute something^ 
if po8»Uie^ ^o your improvement and welfare t and, 
as 1 am so far separated from you^ that it is only by 
pen and ink I can offer you my sentiments, I mU 
hope (hat your attention may be engaged, by seeing 
on paper, from the hand of one of your warmest 
friends, troths of the highest importance, which, 
though you may not find new^ can never be too 
dcei^y engraven on your mind. Some of them per- 
haps nsjiy malce no great impression at present, and 
yet may so far gam a place in your memory, ,aa 
readily to return to yov thoughts whea qci»saj»&. 
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recalls them. Atid If you pay me the compliment of 
preserving my letters, you may possibly re-pemse 
them at some future period, when concorriug cir- 
cumstances may give them additional weight :— ^nd 
thus they may prove more effectual than the same 
things spolcen in conversation. But, however this 
may prove, I cannot resist the desire of trying, in 
some degree, to be useful to you, on your setting out 
in a life of trial auddifRculty ; your success in which 
mast determine your fate for ever. 

Hitherto yon have " thought as a child, and un- 
derstood as a ehUd; but it is time to put away 
childiah things." You are now in your fifteenth 
year, and must soon act for yourself; therefore it is 
high time to store your mind with those principles 
which must direct your conduct, and fix your cha- 
racter. If you desire to live In peace and honour, 
in favour with God an j man, and to die in the glo- 
rious hope of rising from the grave to altfe of etidless 
happiness— if these things appear worthy your an« 
bttion, you mvst set out in earnest in the pursuit of 
them. Virtue and happiness are not attained by 
ehanoe, nor by a cold and languid approbation ^ 
(hey must be sought with ardour, attended to wi^h 
diligence, and every assistance must be eagerly em- 
braeed that may enable you to obtain them. Cm> 
slder, that good and evil are now before yon 3 that 
lY yott do not heartily choose and love the one, you 
must undoubtedly be the wretched victim of the 
other. Your trial is now begun ; you must either 
become one of the glorious eMMrm tf Oodf who are 
to f choice in his love for ever ; or a child of dMtrucm 
fleiir**miMerable in this life, and paniefaed-wMi 
eternal death hereafter. •BuKdy yw wlU:hiB in-* 
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|>re6Sed by so awAri a situation ! yon will earneitly 
pray to be directed into that road oflife/wfatcE 
leads to excellence and happiness ; and you will be 
thankful to «Tery kind hand that is held out, to set 
you forward in yocr journey. 

The first step must be to awaken your mind to 
a sense of the importance of the task before you^ 
- which is no less than to bring your frail nature to 
that degree of Christian perfection, which is to 
qualify it for immortality ; and without whichy it 
is necessarily incapable of happiness ; . for it is a 
truth never to be forgotten, that God has annexed 
happiness to virtue, and misery to vice, by the un-* 
changeable nature of things; and that a wicked 
being (while he continues such) is in a natural 
incapacity of enjoying happiness, even with the con* 
eurrence of all those outward circumstances- which 
in a virtuous mind would produce it. 

As there are degrees of virtue and vice, so are 
there of reward and punishment, both here and 
hereafter : but let not my dearest niece aim only at 
escaping the dreadful doom of the wicked — let your ' 
desires take a nobler fligh^, and aspire after those 
transcendent honours, and that brighter crown of 
glory, which await those who have excelled in vir^* 
tue; and let the animating, thought, that every 
secret effort to gain his favour is noted by your ^-^ 
seeing Judge, who will, with infinite goodness, 
proportion your reward to your labours, excite 
every faculty of your soul to please and serve him. 
To 4his end, you must inform your undefsianding 
what you ought to believe and to doj — You must 
correct and puri/^ your heart ; cherish and improve 
ati its good affections, and couVVa^aa&^i \&ssl>^'u&^ 
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fobdae tlidse that are eviL Yo« most /Mm and 
fpwfii yonr temper and nuamen^ aooording to the 
Hnwi of benevoknoe and justice ; and qvaliff jomxHf 
bf all means in yonr power, for an fue/\ii and agree* 
tAk member of society. AU tUs^ yon see, is no light 
bwSncss, nor can it be performed without a sincere 
ind earnest appUcation of the mind, as to its greal 
aad constant object. When once yon consider life^ 
and the duties of Hfe, in this manner, yon will listen 
eagerly to the voice of inBtmction and admonition, 
and sdze every opportanity of improrement : every 
vsefid hint will be laid op in your heart ; and your 
drfef delight will be in those persons and those 
books, from which you can leam true wisdom. 

The only sure foundation of- human virtue is 
religioo ; and the foundation and first prindpie of 
reHgion is in the belief of the one only Gdd, and a 
just sense of his attributes. This you will think yon 
have leaned long since, and possess in common with 
almost every human creature in this eolightened a($e 
and nation ; but, believe me, it is less common than 
yon imagine, to believe in the true God — ^that is, to 
tetwn such a notion of the Deity as is agreeable to 
tfutfa, and oonsislent with those infinite perfections, 
wUch all profess to ascribe to him. To form worthy 
■ottons of the Supreme Being; as fiir as we are 
capable, is essential to true religion and morality ; 
for as it is our duty to imitate those qualities of the 
Divinity which are imitable by us, so is it neeess«»y 
we should know what they are, and fiital to mistake 
them. Can those who think of God with servile 
tend and terror, as of a gloomy tyrant, armed with 
afanlghty power to torment mid destroy them, be 
said to believe in the true God .^-*in that God who» 
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tbe Scrtptoirea K^y is lofe ?— the kindest tad best 
of belngiy who made all creatures in bonntlftil koocU 
ness, that he mig^t communicate to them some 
^rtion of his own unalterable happiness ?— who 
condescends to style himself Our Father ?— and who 
pitlefCli-Us^ as a* ftlher pitleti^ his own children ? 
Can those who eapeol ta j^ease God by cruelty to 
theai8elv:es or to dieir feUow-cneatnreS'— hy iionid 
pnnishntenta of tlieir own bodies for the sin of their 
souis-Hir^/ by nlQre^ horrid persecution rot others 
fbr diffisrenee of opinion^ l>e called true believers ? 
Havetliey not set upanqthec Ged in t&eir own minds, 
who rather resembles tlie worst of beings than 4he 
beiti Nor dot those act on surer prindpleff, who 
fhink to^ain tlieiMfonr of God by senseless entfau-» 
siasnr and frantic raptures, .more like the mid 
exce^es of the most depraved human loYe, than that 
.reasonable adoration, that holy reverential lov^, 
wliich is due to the pure and holy Father of the 
ui^verse. Those likeiinse» who murmur* agsdnst 
hii providence^^and repine under the restraint of his 
commands^ cannot. firmly believe him infinitdy wise 
and good. If we are not disposed to trust him for 
filtuve events, to banish fruitless amde^, and to 
b^eve: Aat aU things work together for good to 
those that love htm, surely we do not really believe 
Middle God of mercy and truth. If we wish to avoifl * 
aM remembrance of him, idl communion with hini, 
as much as we dare, surely we do not believe liim 
to be the Source of joy and comfort, theDispenaer oi 
aUgood. 

How lamentable it is, that so few hearts sliould 
feel the pleasures of real piety ! t^t prayer and 
tbanktigsvlng^ should be performed, aa \V«s\ >M^^fea& 
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we-^-«ot wiih Jby, and lore, and gratitude; bat' 
vnth cold iodiflSsrence^ melancholy dejection^ or 
Be^et horror I It is tme, we are isdl snbb frail.and. 
sinful creatniips, that we justly fiear to have offended, 
our gracious Father : but let us remember the con-^ 
dition of hw forgiveness : If you have sinned — *^ sin ; 
BO more." >, He la ready to receive you, whenever 
yob sincerdy torn to him—- and he is ready to assist 
you, when you do iHit desire to obey him. Let your, 
devotion then be the language' of fiUal love/and gra-: 
tltude $ confide to this kindest of Fathers every want 
and every^wish of your heart ;-^but submit them alt 
to his willy and ^freely offer him the disposal- of 
yourself and of all your affairs. ' Thank himior hia: 
benefits, and even^for his pnnishments-^r-convinced 
that these also are benefits, and mercifully designed 
for your good.* Implore his direction in all dlfficuU; 
ties ; his assistance in all trials ; his comfort and 
support in sickness or affliction; or restraining 
grace in time of prosperity and joy. Do hot pec8!9t 
in desiring what his providence denies you ; bu^ bei 
assured it is not gobd for you.: Refuse not 'any^ 
thing he altots you, but embrace it as the. best and 
properest foryon. Can you do less to your heavenly 
FMher: than what your duty to an earthly one leV 
^iries ? , If you were to ask permission of your 
^her'todo, or to have any thing you desire, and he 
Aould reltise it to you ; would you obstinately per- 
sist-in setting your heart upon it, notwithstanding . 
hiS'prohlbition?. would you not rather say. My 
father is wiser than I am ; he loves me, and would 
not deny my request, if it w^ ^t. to be granted :'. I 
wUl therefore batoish the thonght, and cheerfully 
acquiesce in his will ?— 'How much rather should^ 
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this be said of <mr heavenly Father, whose wisdom 
cannot be muttaken, and whose bountifol kindness |i| 
infinite ? Lbve him therefore in the same manner 
yoa love yonr earthly parents, but in a mnch higher 
degree — ^in the highest yonr nature is capable of« 
Forget not to dedicate yourself to his service every 
day; to implore his forgiveness of yonr faults, and^ 
fats protection from evil, every night ; and this no€ 
merely in formal words, unaccompanied by any act 
of the mind, but ** in spirit and in truth ;'* in 
grateful love and humble adoration. Nor let thes« 
slated periods of worship be your only communica* 
tion with him ; accustom yourself to think often of 
him, in all your waking hours-r-to .contemplate his 
wisdom and power, in the works of his hands — to 
acknowledge his goodness in every otijec^ of use or 
of pleasure— to delight in giving him praise in your 
Inmost heart in the midst of every innocent gratifi« 
cation — in the liveliest hour of social enjoyment. 
Yon ^nnbt conceive, if you have not experienced, 
how much such, silent acts of gratitude and love wiU 
enhance every pleasure ; nor what sweet serenity 
and cheerfulness such reflections will diffuse over 
yonr mind. On the other hand, when you are suf« 
fering pain or sorrow, when you are confined to aii 
unpleasant situation, or engaged in a painful duty, 
bow will itjsupport and animate you, to refer your- 
self to your Almighty Father !— to be assured that be 
knows yonr state and your intentions $ that no effort 
of virtue is lost in his sight, nor the least of yonr 
actions or sufferings disregarded or forgotten I — that 
his hand is ever over you to ward off every real evil^ 
which is not the effect of your awn lU conduct. aii4 

E 2 
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to relieve every raiferlng UMit is not vaefiil to yoar 
letare weU-beiog. 

Yon see, my dear, tluit trne devotion ii not a 
nelaDcboly sentiment that depressei the spirits^and 
'cvclndes the ideas of pleasure, which yonth is fond 
of : on the oontraryy there is nothing so friendly to 
joy, so prodnctive of tnie pleasure, so peculiarly 
Ittited to the warmth and inoocenoe of a yovthfid 
heart. Do not therefore thiak it too soon to toitt 
your mind to God } but offer him the first fruits of 
your dnderstanding and aflK;ctions t and.l)e assured, 
that the inore you increase in love to him, and de- 
light in his laws, the more you will increase in 
happiness, in excellence, and honour t that in pro* 
portion as you improve in true piety, you will become 
dear and amiable to your fellow creatures ; contented 
and peaceful in yourself; and qualified to enjoy the 
best blessings of this life, as well as to inherit the 
glorious promise of immortality. 

Thus far 1 have spoken of the first prindples of 
all religion > namely, belief in God, worthy notions 
of his attributes, and suitable affections towaids 
lHm,«— which wiU naturally excite a sincere desira 
of obedience. But, before you can obey his vriU, 
you must know what that will is ; you must inquire 
in what manner he has declared it, and where you 
may find those laws which must be the role of your 
actions. 

The great laws of morality are indeed written in 
oar hearts, and may be discovered by reason ; but 
our reason is of slow growth, very unequally dis- 
pensed to different persons, liable to error, and 
eottfined withfai veqiiiarrow limits in all. If, there* 
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hr^ Ood Tovchiafed to grant a particalar reTelatioii 
of his will — ^if be has been so unspeakably, grackmf 
as to send his Son into the iwiirld to reclaim man- 
kind from error and wickednessr-to die. for our 
sins— *aod to teach us the way to eterui^l life — surely 
It becomes us to receive his precepts virith the deepest 
reverence ; to love and prize them above all tbinga; 
and to study them constantly, with an earnest .desire 
to conform our thoughts^ our words, and actions t^ 
them. 

As yon advance in years and understanding, I 
hope you will be able to examine for yourself th^ 
evidences of the Christian religion, and becOnvmcedi, 
on rational grounds, of its divine authority. At pre* 
sent, such inquiries would demand more study, and 
greater powers of reasoning, than your age admits of^ 
It is your part, therefore, till you are capable of un-^ 
derstanding the proofs, to believe, your parents and 
teachers, that the Holy Scriptures are writings 
in^ired by lirod, containing a true history of facti^; 
in which we are deeply concerned — a true recital (rf 
the laws given by God to Moses, and of the precepts 
of our blessed Lord and Saviour, delivered from bis 
own mouth to his disciples, aud repeated and en* 
larged upon in the edifying epistles of his apostles; 
who were men chosen from amongst those who 
had the advantage of conversing with our iiord, to 
bear witness of his miracles aud resurrection^ — and 
who, after his ascension, were assisted and inspired 
by the Holy Ghost. This sacred volume must be 
the rule of your life : in it you will find all truths 
necessary to be believed, and plain and easy ^reo* 
tions for the practice of. every duty. Your Bible 
then must be your chief auvd"] wAi^^jJsg^x.^^^'*^'^^^ 
k contains many vanous V\ii^ ^l ^i^'A 
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|Mrtt otNMmre and difflcolt of interpreCatioii, ^thenl 
|>Iain and intelligible to the meanest capaeity^-^f 
would chiefly recommend to yonr frequent pemsal 
ttteh parts of the sacred writings as are most adapted 
to your understanding, and most necessai7 for yonr 
Instruction. Our Sariour*s precepts were spoken 
to the common people amongst the Jews ; and were 
therefore given in a manner easy to be understood^ 
imd equally strilting and instructive to the learned 
and unlearned ; for the most ignorant may compre* 
liend them, whilst the wisest must be charmed 'and 
Hwed by the beaatiful and majestic simplicity with 
which they are expressed. Of the same itind are 
the Ten Commandments, delivered by God to 
Moses ; which, as they were designed for universal 
laws, are worded, in the most concise and simple 
manner, yet with a majesty which commands our 
Utmost reverence. 

I think you will receive great pleasnre, as well atf 
Improvement, from the historical books of the Old 
l*estament — provided you read them as a history, 
in a regular course, and keep the thread of it in your 
mind, as yon go on. I know of none, true or ficti* 
tions, that is equally wonderful, interesting, and 
affecting ; or that is told in so short and simple a 
manner as this, which is, of all histories, the most 
authentic. 

In my next letter; I will give you some brief di- 
rections concerning the method and course I wish 
you to pursue, in reading the Holy Scriptures. 
May you be enabled to make the best use of this 
most precious gift of Ood<^this sacred treasury of 
knowledge ! May you read the BiUe, not as a task, 
nor as the dull employment of that day only in which 
v/u. t,^ forbidden more lively ent^rteinments^^at 
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with a sincere and ardent desire of instmction ; 
with that love and delight in God's word which the 
holy Psalmist so pathetically felt and described, 
and which is the natural consequence of lovipg God 
and virtue ! Though I speak this of the Bible in 
genera], I would not be understood to mean that 
every part of the volunae is equally interesting^ I 
have already said, that it consists of various matter, 
and various kinds of books, which must be read with 
different views and sentiments. The having some 
general notion of what you are to expect from each 
book, may possibly help you to understand them, 
and heighten your relish of them. I shall treat you 
as if you were perfectly new to the whole ; for so I 
wish you to consider yourself: because the time and 
manner in which children usually read the Bible, 
are very ill calculated to make them really acquainted 
with it ; and too many people who have read it thus, 
without understanding it in their youth, satisfy 
themselves that they know enough of it, and never 
afterwards study it with attention, when they come 
to a maturer age. 

Adieu, my beloved niece ! If the feelings of your 
heart, whilst you read my letters, correspond with 
those of mine, whilst I write them, I shall not be 
without the advantage of your partial affection, to 
give weight to my advice ; for, believe me, my own 
dear girl, my heart and eyes overflow with tender- 
ness while I tell you, with how warm and earnest 
prayers for your happiness here and hereafter, I 
subscribe myself 

Your fdthful frien^. 
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II. 
ON THE STUDY OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

I NOW proceed to give my dear niece some short 
sketches of the matter contained in the different 
books of the Bible, and of the course in which they 
ought to be read. 

The first book. Genesis, contains the most grand, 
and, to^ usy the most interesting events that ever 
happened in the universe : — The creation of the 
world, and of man ; the deplorable fall of man, 
from his first state of excellence and bliss, to the 
distressed condition in which we see all his de- 
scendants continue : the sentence of death pro« 
nounced on Adam, and on all his race ; with the 
reviving promise of that deliverance which has since 
been wrought for us by our blessed Saviour; the 
account of the early state of the world ; of the 
universal deluge ; the> division of mankind into 
different nations and languages; ; the story of 
Abraham, the founder of the Jewish people, whose 
unshaken faith and obedience, under the severest 
trial human nature could sustain, obtained such 
favour in the sight of God, that he vouchsafed to 
style him his friend, and promised to make of his 
posterity a great nation ; and that in his seed-— that 
is^ in one of his descendants — all the kingdoms of 
(be earth should be blessed : this, yon will easily 
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see, refers to tlie Messiah, who was to be the 
blessing and deliverauce of all nations. It is amazing 
that the Jews, possessing this propliecy, among many 
others, should have been so blinded by prejudice, as 
to have expected, from this great personage, only a 
temporal deliverance of their own nation from the 
subjection to which they were reduced under the 
Romans : it is equally amazing, that some Christians 
should,, even now, confine the blessed effects of his 
appearance upon earth to this or that particular sect 
or-profession, when he is so clearly and emphatically 
described as the Saviour of the whole world 1 The 
story of Abraham's proceeding to sacrifice his only 
son at the command of God, is affecting in the 
highest degree, and sets forth a pattern of unlimited 
resignation, that every one ought to imitate in those 
trials of obedience under temptation, or of acquies- 
cence under afflicting dispensations, which fall to 
their lot. Of this we may be assured — ^that our trials 
will always be proportioned to the powers afforded 
«s: if we have not Abraham's strength of mind, 
neither shall we be called upon to' lift the bloody 
iKuifengainst the bosom of an only child; but if the 
Almighty arm should be lifted up against him, we 
must be ready to resign him, and all we hold dear, 
to the divine will. This action of Abraham has been 
censured by some, who do not attend to the distlne- 
tion l>etween obedience to a special command, and 
the detestably cruel sacrifices of the heathens, who 
sometimes voluntarily, and without any divine 
injunctions, offered up their own ehildreb, under 
the notion of appeasing the anger of their gods. An 
absolute command from God himself— as in the ease 
of Abraham— entirely alters tU^mox^'oaK.^t^ ^\'^^ 
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actios; since he, and he ooljr, has a perfect right 
over the lires of his creatares, and may appoint 
whom he will, either angel orSman» to be his instnin 
ment of destmction, Tliat it was really the yoice 
of<3od which pronoonced the^command, and not a 
delnsion, might be made certain to Abraham'a 
mind, by means we do not comprehend, but which 
wef know to be within the power of him who made 
our souls as well as bodies, and who can control and 
direct every facalty of the human mind : and we 
may b& assured, that if ^he was pleased, to reveal 
himself so miraculously, he would not leave a poB* 
sibility of doubting whether it was a real or an 
imaginary revelation. Thus the sacrifice of Abraham 
appears to be clear of all superstition, and remaina 
the noblest instance of religious faith and submis- 
uon that was ever given by a mere man": we cannot 
wonder that the blessings bestowed on him for it 
slioold have been extended to his posterity. This 
book proceeds with the history of Isaac, which be^^ 
comes very interesting to us, from the touching 
scene I have mentioned, and still more so, if we 
consider him as the type of our Saviour : it recdtmti 
his marriage with Rebecca ; the birth and history 
of his two sons, Jacob, the father of the twelve 
tribes, and £sau, the father of the Edomites or 
Idumeans ; the exquisitely afifectiog story of Joseph 
and his brethren ; and of his transplanting the Is«- 
raelites into Egypt, who there multiplied to a great 
nation. 

In EiPoduB^ you read of a series of wonders,, 
wrought by the Almighty, to rescue the oppressed 
Israelites from the cruel tyranny of the Egyptians,. 
«»k^ having first received them as gUests, by .dei« 
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grees reduced them to a state of slavery.' By Hie 
most -peculiar mercies and exertions in their fovonr, 
€rod prepared his chosen people to receive, with 
ireirerent and obedient hearts, the solemn restitutioK 
of those primitive laws, which probably he had re- 
vealed to Adam and his immediate descendants, or 
which, at least, be made known by the dictates of 
conscience, but which time, and the degeneracy of 
mankind had much obscured. This important revela? 
tipn was made to them in the wilderness, of Sin^ c. 
th^re, assembled before the burning mountain, 
surrounded ^'with blackness, and darkness, and 
tempest,".they heard the. awful voice of God prp.- 
nonnce the eternal law, impressing it on their hearts 
wUh .circumstances of terror, but without, those 'CUr 
couragements, and those excellent. promises, which 
;werie afterwards offered- to mankind by Jesus Cbnst. 
Thus, were the great laws of molality restored to 
the Jews, and through them transmitted to other 
nations ; and by that means a great restraint was 
opposed to the torrent of vice and impiety, which 
began to prevail ovei* the world. 

jTjo. those moral precepts, which are of perpetual 
and universal obligation, were superadded, by the 
mfuistratiou of Moses, many peculiar inrtitutions, 
wisely adapted to different ends ; either to fix the 
mitaqry of those past deliverances, which were figu* 
rative of a fnturie and far greater salvation ; to pl^ce 
inviolable barriers between the Jews and the idola- 
txpus. nations by whom they were surrounded; or^ 
to be the civil law, by which the community was. to 
be governed. i 

'To conduct this series of events, and to estaUish 
these laws vdth his people^CUid ^'M's^^^'^NV^^BMi^ 
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pnphtu MoMiy vAume M^ «id pietf enMediAm 
to mdeitakc and ezecate the mott ardnons eDter« 
prises, and td pnrsney with unabated seal, the ird* 
tee ci his oonntrymen. Even in the Imnr of deaths 
thli g^erons ardour stilfr prevailed: his last mo* 
wents wete enfriofed in fervent prayers for thdr 
praepteri^, and in raptnrons gratitude, for tfao 
f^tttMe vooehsafed him of a Saviour, fiur greater 
than himself, whom God would one day raise up to 
hhi people. 

Thus did Moses, by the excellency of his faltb» 
obOiin a glerioos pre-eminence among the saints 
and prophets in heaven ; vfbXLe, on earth, he will be 
tmt revered, as the first of those bene&ctors to 
manlcittd, whose labours for the public good have 
endeared their memory to all ages... . 

The nest book is Levitiem, whfch oontains little 
beiddeft the laws, for the peculiar ritual observance 
of the J^ws, and therefore affords no great instniei> 
timi to us now : you may pass it over entirely ; and» 
for thcsame reason, you may omit the first dght 
chapters of Numbers. The rest of Numbers Is 
diiefly a continuation of tlm history, vrith some ri- 
tttal laws. 

in Deuieronomff, Moses makes a recapitulatioii 
of the foregoing history, with zealous exhortations 
to the people, faithfully to wordiip and obey that 
Ood, who had worked such amanng wonders for 
them t he {M-omises them the noblest temporal 
btessiags, if they prove obedient ; and adds the moat 
-ttWHil and striking denunciations against them, if 
they rebel, or forsake the true God. I have befmre 
obsMved, that the sanctions of the Mosaic law were 
im ^Hthii rewwds and punishments; tiiose of this 
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Sew Tettwmeat 9xe etmiai t tbcie last, as tbejr avs 
io infiiiitely more forcible than the first, were re» 
senred for the last, best gifts to mankind, and wera 
rswealed by the Messiah, in the ftiUest aad clearest 
Bumaer. Mo8e», in this book, directs the method 
iflivhieh the Israelites were to deal with the seven 
nations, whom they were appointed to punish to 
their profligacy and idolatry, and whose land they, 
were to possess, when they had driven out the old 
inhabitants. He gives them excellent laws, civil « 
wdl as religloas, which were ever after the standing 
monlcipal laws of that people. This book condvdes 
witb Moses's song and death. 

The book of /MAtMi contains the eomiaests of the 
Isradites over the seven nations, and their esta* 
blfailnnent in the prondsed land. Their treatment 
of these conqoered nations must appear to yon very 
emel and unjnst, if yon consider it as their own act, 
nnanthorised by a positive command : but they had 
the most absolute injunctions, not to spare these 
oerrnpt people-—*' to make no covenant with them, 
nor shew mercy to them, but utterly to destroy 
them." And the reason is given— << lest they should 
tarn away the Israelites from following the Lord, 
that they might serve other gods."— >Deut. chap. ii. 
The children of Israel are to be considered as instm** 
ments in the hand of the Lord, to punish those 
whose idolatry and vrickedness had deservedly 
iNPonght destruction on them : this example, there^ 
fore, cannot be pleaded in behalf of cruelty, or bring 
any imputation on the character of the Jews. With 
regard to other cities, which did not belong to th^ 
sefen nations, they were directed to deal with them 
aeoording to the common law of arms «ytt^«ii^kBfifc« 
If the city rabmitted, it \>ecMxi« Xt^^Q^M:^^ «ft^^^o«^ 
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people were spared ; if it resistedy the men were to 
be ^lain^bpt the women and children saved.--»Deat. 
eb«p. XX. . Yet thoiBgh the crime of jcmelty cannot 
be Jastly lidd to their charge on this occasion,- you 
wUl observe* in the course of their history^ many 
things recorded of them very different from what 
yoa wonld expect from the chosen people of.God, if 
yon; supposed them selected on acconnt of their own 
verit. Their national character was by no means 
amiable.; and we are repeatedly told, that they were 
not chosen for their superior, righteousness ;- " for 
they were a stiffhocked people, and provoked the 
Lonl with their rebellions from the day they left 
Siypt."-— *' You have been rebellious against the 
Lord/' says Moses, ''from the day that I knew 
yon/f— ^Deut. chap. ix. ver. 24. And. he vehemently 
exhorts them, not to flatter themselves, that their 
soocess/was, in any degree, owing to their own me-, 
rlts : they were appointed to be the scourge of 
other nations, whose crimes rendered them fit ob-. 
jects of divine chastisement. For the sake of 
righteous. Abraham, their founder, and perhaps for 
many other wise reasons, undiscovered tons, they; 
were. '.selected from a world overrun with idolatry,* 
to, preserve upon earth the pure worship of the one 
ovijf God, and. to be honoured with the birth of the 
Messiah amongst, them. For this end, they were 
preclnded, by divine command, from mixing with 
any other people ; and defended, by a great number, 
of. > peculiar rites and observances, from falling, 
into the corrupt worship practised by their neigh«. 
hours. 

. The book of Jutiges, in which you will find the< 
affecting stories of Samson and of Jephtha, carries . 
'm the hilitory frQm the death of Joshnai about.- 
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two bnndred and fifty years ; bnt the facts are Mt 
told iu the times in which they happened, which 
makes some confusion ; and it will be necessary to 
consult the marginal dates and notes, as well as the 
index, iu order to get auy clear idea of the succes- 
-sion of events during that period. 

The history then proceeds regularly through the 
two books of Samuei, and thbse of Kings, Nothinjg 
can be more interesting and entertaining thau the 
reigns of Saul, David, and Solomon : but, after the 
death of Solomon, when ten tribes revolted frdm 
his son Rehbboam, and became a separate ' kiing- 
dbm, yoii will fiiid some difficulty ini underst^dfng 
distiuctly the histories of the two kingdonis of 
Isi^el and of Judah, which are blended together, 
and, by the likeness of the names, and other par- 
ticulars, will be apt to confound your mind, with* 
Out great attention to the different threads, thus 
carried on together : the index here will be of great 
Use to you. The second book of Kings concludes 
with the Babylonish captivity, 588 years before 
Ohrist-^till which time, the kiugdom of Judlih had 
descended uninterruptedly in the line of David. 
' The first book of Chronicles begins! with a genea* 
Ip^ from Adam, through all the tribes of Idvael 
and Judah ; aud the remainder is the same history 
-which is contained in the books of Kings, with litHe 
or no variation, till the separation of the ten tribes : 
from that period, it proceeds with the history of 
the kingdom of Judah alone, and gives therefore a 
more regular and clear account of the afkirt of 
'Judah than the book of Kings. You may pass over 
the first book of Chronicles^ and the first vlIca^ 
-chapters of the second booVi^ \toX>\s^ ^Sl^^br^w^^ 




¥<Mi MMt fNune the htttDiy ia Uw book of .EoWy 
wMdb gh«» as aceomt of the reiani of aoBC of the 
Jein^ on the edict oiCfn», and of the reboildiiig 
Ibt IxMrd'f iempie, 

, N^Amniah carriei on the history for about twdve 
ytun* wb«o be bimfelf wag governor of Jemsalein, 
V9iih fttitborlty to rebuild the walls, &c* 

Tb6 itory of Eithir it prior in time to that of 
Rim And N«heiulab ) ai you will see by the mar- ' 
plnftl datea i however, ai it happened duriof the 
««Yeuly yfara* captivity, and is a kind of episode, 
il may b« r«ad in its own place. 

Tm» it (h« la»l of the canonical boolcs that is 
|il<^^(Nr^ hUiHMric!al| and I woold therefore advise, 
Ihal y^ pa9« «ver w^aI loilo«»» tiU yon have ood- 
fi/km^ lh« hUlory IhiMii^h the apoeinphaL hooks. 

tV hi»l«Mry ii J^ U pvoMi^ v«ry incieat» 
thffiaah thai ii a lailnt nMMa whie^ Trw Mii mrn 
Im!9« diiiwfd « U i»<lalt4» h (sm tm<> l^M ]na» be. 
1^ Christ^ I helMr«« In k nwtK>wii. b^t whooa k 
mta wffillMii «a»y [^aH»w«'^«»«^b««m»;,b«ik 
)i intt \iraicU stnd^i^ ^(^ «^>>i^Mift ^laanij uf 
ti^ |ifttty> and tor ib» »i%>4^4m»» ^^!>4^Uift <lwigti>Mi 
Il twrtahw^ Thit sni^^ >A ^^ 4i^mi^ hftiwigm 
JN i h a iA h i fi m >ind h i i . ^iy » tex'i » t m ii i4». W>wh«aag 
lb* f«o««ibMeo e£ «M. «&iCBib«iA«^ (^ ot^Nuidft^aMi 
pMMfab— fci of thia m^ lifc <MBiBt ^ftuwrtton t»titar 
«Mi^ «r <taaHKk of oach dnfiMdiML iii>^; 
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Idb't QncoinBioii cakunitkes^ thai, notw^tetaqd* 
iag hiB apparedt rigfateonsness, he was tn ret^kya 
frlevovs sinner : they aggravate his supposed gnllt 
by the imputation of hypocrisy, and call nponiiiin 
to confess it, and to acknowledge the justice .«€ hte 
pnni^ment. Job asserts his own innooeoce and^ 
▼irttie in the most pathetic manner, yet does not 
presvme to accnse the' Supreme Being of ii^nstioe. 
Elihii attempts to arbitrate the matter, by aUeging 
the impossibility that so frail and ignorant a«rea* 
tttre as man should comprehend the ways of the 
Aimighty ; and, therefore, condemns the unjust and 
emel inference the three friends had drawn'from 
the sufferings of Job. He also blames Job for the 
presumption of acquitting himself of ^1 iniquity ; 
fioee the best of men are not pure in the sight (^ 
God, but all hare something to repent of ; and he 
advises him to make this use of his afflictions. At 
laat, by a bold figure of poetry, the Supreme Being 
himself is introduced, speaking from the whirlwind, 
and silencing them all by the most sublime dis[day 
of his own power, magnificence, and wisdom, and 
of the comparative littleness and ignorance of man. 
This indeed is the only conclusion of the argument 
which could be drawn, at a time when life and im- 
mortality were not yet brought to light. A future 
retribution is the only satisfactory sulntion of the 
difficulty arising from the sufferings of good people 
la this life. 

Next follow the Paahns, iirith which you cannot 
be too conversant. If you have any taste, either 
for poetry or devotion, they will be your delight, 
and will afford yon a continual fidast. The Bible 
tfSDaUuioD is fiur better than \Vi^\. ^uftWBL^^Di^Sjn^'^ 
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Dion Prayer Book ; and will often give yoa 'tii6. 
sense, when the other is ohscure.* In this, as well 
aii in all other parts of the Scriptui^, you must be 

^ cairelnl always to consult the margin^ w^ich giveir 
ybii the corrections made since the last translation^ 

^ and is generally preferable to the words of thetiPXt. 
I would wish .you to select some of the Psalms that 
{dease you best, and get them by heart ; : or, at lea^t,- 
make yourself mistress of the sentiments contaUiSed 
in them : Mr. Delany's Life of David will shoW yott 
the occasions on which seTeral'of them were com^ 
posed, which add mnch to their btouty and pity? 
priety ; and, by comparing them with the eventsrof 

* David's life, you will greatly enhance your pleasure 
in them. Never did the spirit of trde piety breatiie 
more strongly than in these divine songs ; whlcb^ 
bdhg added to a rich vein of poetry, makes them 
more captivating to my heart: and imagination than 
any thing I ever read. Yon will consider how gicat 
disadvantages any poems must sustain from bekig 
Tendered literally into prose, and thai iniagine how 
beautiful these must be in the original. May yOa 
be enabled, by reading them frequently, to transfuse 
into your own breast that holy flame which inspired 

' tlie writer !-^to delight lA the Lord, and in bis 
laws, like the Psalmist^-to rejoice in him-alwaj*-^ 
-and to think " one day in his eouru better than 
a thousand !" But, may yon escape tne hetaU 
piercing sorrow of such a repentance as th'at of 
David, by avoiding sin, which humbled this fin- 
happy king to the dust, and whid^ cost him such 
cbltter anguish, as it is impossible to read of with* 
out being molded. Not all the pleasures of the nftoat 

pawpenm $inaer could counteifba&uice the faini^ 
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<(lredt& part of tliose sensations described in lus 
penitential Psalms-— and fvbich must M the portion 
of every dian, wlio has fallen from a rdigiooS state 
into such crimes, ivhen once he recovers a sense 
of religion and virtue, and is brought to a real 
hatred of sin : however available such repentance 
may l>e to the safety and happiness of the soul after 
death, it is a state of such exquisite suffering here, 
that one cannot be enough surprised at the folly of 
those who indulge in ^n, with the hope of living to 
make their peace with God by repentance. Happy 
<are they who preserve their innocence unsullied by 
any great or wilful crimes, and who have only the 
common failings of humanity to repent of I these 
are saflSciently mortifying to a heart deeply smitten 
iwith the love of virtue, and with the desire of per- 
fection. There are many very striking prophecies 
-of the Messiah in these divine songs, particnlariy 
in Psalm xxii : such may be found scattered up and 
tlown almost throughout the Old Testament. To 
bear testimony to kirn is the great and ultimate end 
for whidi the spirit of prophecy was bestowed od the 
sacred writers : but this will appear more plainly 
io ydtt, when you enter on the study of prophecy, 
which you are now much too young to undertake. 

^rbe Prwerbi, and Hcdetieutes, are rich stores of 
-wisdom, from which I wish you to adopt such 
maetims, as may be<>f infinite use, both to your tern- 
<poral and eternallnterest. But detached sentences 
-are a kind of reading not pnoper to be continiied 
long at a time ; a few of them, well chosen and di- 
gested, wUl do yon -much more service than to read 
-ha^f adoKea chapters together : in this respect they 
"are directly opposite to the historical ^ooks^ wl»cfa» 
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if not read io contionation, can hardly be nndeiv 
«tood> or retuned to any purpose. 

The Song of Sokmum is a fine poem — ^but its my- 
stical reference to religion lies too deep for a com- 
mon vnderstanding : if you read it, therefore, it 
will be rather as a. matter of curiosity than of edi» 
fication. 

Next follow the Propheciei, which, though highly 
deserving the greatest attention and study, I think 
yott had better omit for some years, and. then read 
them with a good exposition ; as they ara much 
too difficult for you to understand, without assist* 
ance. Dr. Newton on the Prophecies will help you 
ivuch, whenever you undertake this study — which 
you should by all means do, when your understand- 
ing is ripe enough ; because one of the main proofs 
of our religion rests on the testimony of the pro** 
pheoies ; and they are very frequently quoted, and 
referred to, in the New Testament : besides, the 
sublimity of the language and sentiments, thro9gh 
all the disadvantages of antiquity and translation, 
must, in very maay passages, strike every person of 
taste; and the excellent moral and religious pre- 
cepts found in them must be useful to all. 

Though I have spoken of these books,, in the 
order in which they stand, I repeat,, that they are 
not to be read in that order — ^bnt that the threap 
of the history is to be pursued,, from Nehemiah^ to 
the first book of MaccabeeSy in the Apocrypha f. 
taking care to observe the chronology regularly, 
by referring to the index, which supplies the defi^* 
ciencies of thia history, from Josephuis AntiquUies 
of the Jews, The first of Maccabees carries on the 
story, till within 195 years of our Lord's dream- 
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cision : the second book is the same narrative^ 
written by a different hand, and does not bring the 
history so forward as the first; so that it maybe 
entirely omitted, unless you have the curiosity to 
read some particulars of the heroic constancy of 
the Jews, tnder the tortures inflicted by their hea- 
then conquerors ; with a few other things, not men* 
tioned in the first book. 

Yon must then connect the histor>- by the help of 
the index, which will give you^ bri^ head» of the 
changes that happened in the state of the Jews, 
from this time till the birth of the Messiah. 

The other ix)oks of the Apocrypha, though not 
admitted as of sacred authority, have many things 
well worth your attention ; particularly the admi- 
rable book called Ecclesiasticus, and the Book of 
fViadom, But, in the course of reading which I 
advise, these must be omitted till after, you- have 
gone through the Gospels and Acts, that you may 
not lose the historical thread. — I must reserve, 
however, what I have to say to you concerning the 
New Testament, to another letter. 

Adieu> my dear L • 
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III. 

ON THE SAME. - 

» 

MY DEAREST NIECE, 

We come now to that part of Scripture, which Is 
the most important of all; and which you must 
make your constant study, not only till you are 
thoroughly acquainted with it, hut all your life 
long ; because, how often soever repeated, it is 
impossible to read the life and death of our blessed 
SavioTur, without renewing and increasing in our 
hearts that love, and reverence, and gratitude to- 
wards hinij^which is so justly due for all he did 
and suffered for us ! Every word that fell from 
his lips is more precious than all the treasures of 
the earth ; for his ** are the words of eternal 
life!" They must, therefore, be laid up in yow 
heart, and constantly referred to, on all occasions, 
as the rule . and direction of all your actions : par- 
ticularly those very comprehensive moral precepts 
he has graciously left with us, which can never fail 
to direct us aright, if fairly and honestly applied t 
such as '' whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, even so do unto them." t There is no 
occasion, great or small, on which you may not 
safely apply this rule, for the direction of your 
conduct : and, whilst your heart honestly adheres 
to it, you can never be guilty of any sort of injus. 
tice or unkiodness. The two great commandments, 
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which cbutain the summary of our duty to God 
and man, are no less easily retained^ and made a 
standard by which to judge our own hearts-—** to 
love the Lord our God with all our hearts, with all 
our minds, with all our strength ; and our neigh- 
bour (or fellow- creature) as ourselves." ** Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbour ;*' therefore, if you 
have true benevolence, you will never do any thing 
injurious to individuals, or to society. Now, all 
crimes whatever are (in their remoter conse- 
quences at least, if not immediately, aud appa- 
rently) injurious to the society in which we live. 
It is impossible to love God, without desiring to 
please him, and, as far as we are able, to resemble 
him; therefore, the love of God must lead to 
every virtue, in the highest degree ; and We may 
be sure we do not truly love him, if we content 
ourselves with avoiding flagrant sins, and do not 
strive in good earnest to reach the greatest degree 
©f perfection we are capable of. Thus do those 
few words direct us to the highest Christian virtue, 
ludeed, the whole tenor of the Gospel is to offer us 
every help, direction, and motive, that can enable 
us to attain that degree of perfection, on which de- 
pends our eternal good. 

What an example is set before us in our blessed 
Master ! How is his whole life, from earliest 
youth, dedicated to the pursuit of true wisdom, 
jMd to the practice of the most exalted virtue ! 
When you see him, at twelve years of age, in the 
temple amongst the doctors, hearing them, and 
asking them questions on the subject of religion, 
and astonishing them all with his ^ajc^^^'t^X'^ccw^^^ 
,and answers — ^you will say , perVv^.^?* ,— **" ^ <S\\svx"<^ 
the Son of God, even at t.\ioae^«i.^»'^^^'^'^'^^^ 
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than the aged ; but can a mortal child emnUite 
sach heavenly wisdom ? Can such a pattern be 
proposed to my unkation ?*'^-Yes, my dear ^—-re- 
member that he has bequeathed to you His heavenly 
wisdom, as far as concerns your own good. He 
has left yon such declarations of his will, and of 
the consequences of your actions, as you are, even 
now, fully able to understand, if you will but at- 
tend to them. If then you will imitate his zeal for 
knowledge, if you will delight in gaining in forma- 
tion and improvement ; you may even now become 
'* wise unto salvation." Unmoved by the praise he 
acquired amongst these learned men, you see him 
meekly return to the subjection of a child, under 
those who appeared to be his parents, though he 
was in reality their Lord: you see him return to 
live with them, to work for them, and to be the 
joy and solace of their lives ; till the time came, 
when he was to enter on that scene of public ac- 
tion, for which his heavenly Father had sent him 
from his own right hand, to take upon him the 
form of a poor carpenter's son. What a lesson of 
humility is this, and of obedience to .parents ! 
When, having received the glorious testimony from 
Heaven, of his being the beloved Son of the Most 
High, he enters on his public ministry, what an 
example does he give us of the most extensive and 
constant benevolence ! — how are all his hours spent 
in doing good to the souls and bodies of men ! — 
not the meanest sinner is below his notice*.— to 
reclaim and to save them, he condescends to con« 
verse familiarly with the most corrupt, as well as 
the most abject. All his miracles are wrought to 
benefit mankind ; not one to punish and afflict 
-themt Instead of using the almighty power, which 
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accompauied him, to the purpose of exalting him- 
self and treading down his enemies, he makes no 
other use of it than to heal and to save. 

When you come to read of his sufferings and 
death, the ignominy and reproach, the sorrow of 
mind and torment of body, which he submitted 
to — when you- consider, that it was for all your 
sakes — ** that by his stripes we are healed," and 
by his death we are raised from destruction to ever- 
lasting life— what can I say that can add any thing 
to the sensations you must then feel ? No power 
of language can make the scene more touching 
than it appears in the plain and simple narrations 
of the evangelists. The heart that is unmoved by 
it can be scarcely human : but, my dear, the emo- 
tions of tenderness and compunction, which almost 
every one feels in reading this account, will be of 
DO avail, unless applied to the true end ; unless it 
inspires you with a sincere and warm affection to- 
wards your blessed Lord ; with a firm resolution to 
obey his commands; to be his faithful disciple; 
and ever to renounce and abhor those sins, which 
brought mankind under divine condemnation, and 
from which we have been redeemed at so dear a 
rate. Remember that the title of Christian, or fol- 
lower of Christ, implies a more than ordinary de- 
gree of holiness and goodness. As our motives to 
nfrtne -ape stronger than those which are afforded 
the rest of mankind, our guilt will be proportion- 
ably great if we depart from it. 

Our Saviour appears to have had three great pur- 
poses, in descending from his glory, and dwelling 
amongst men : the first to teach them truevkt.^^^ 
both by bis example aud ^xfece^\»\\>a& ^^5t^xA>>«^ 
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giFe tbem the most forcible motives to the practiee 
of ir^ " by briogiog life and immortality to light/' 
by showing tbem the certainty of a resurrection and 
jadgment, and the absolute necessity of obedienpe 
to God's laws ; the third, to sacrifice himself for 
us^ to obtain by his death the remission of our sins 
upon our repentance and reformation, and the power 
of bestowing on his sincere followers the inestimable 
gift of immortal happiness. 

What a tremendous scene of the last day does the 
Gospel place before our eyes I of that day whe^i 
you, and every one of ns, shall awake from the 
grave, and behold the Son of God, on his glorious 
tribunal, attended by millions of celestial beings, of 
whose superior excellence we can now form no ade^ 
quate ideal When, in presence of all mankind, of 
those holy angels, md of the great Judge himself, 
you must give an account of jfourpast life, and bear 
your final doom, from which there can be ao ap- 
peal, and which must determine your fate to aU 
eternity — then think (if -for a moment you can 
l^ear the thought) what will be the desolation, 
shame, and anguish of those wretched souls, who 
i^all hear these dreadful words, ** Depart from me, 
ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the 
devil and his angels." O, my. beloved child! I 
cannot support even the idea of your becoming one 
of those undone, lost creatures. I trust, in God's 
luercy, that you will make a better use of that 
knowledge of his will, which he has vouchsafed 
yoU| and of those amiable dispositions he has given 
you 4 Let us, therefore, turn from this horrid, this 
insupportable view, and rather endeavour to ima-: 
gine, as far as is pos^ble, what will be the seusatioii 
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6t your sou], if you shall hear onr heavenly Judge 
address you in these transporting words, ** Come, 
thou blessed of my Father, inhei'it the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world." 
Think, what it must be to become ati object of the 
esteem and applause, not only of all mankind as- 
sembled together, but of all the host of heaven, of 
our blessed Lord himself, nay, of his and our AU 
mighty Father ! to find your frail flesh changed in 
a moment into a glorious celestial body, endowed 
with perfect beauty, health, and agility; to find 
your soul cleansed from all its faults and infirmities ; 
exalted to the purest and noblest affections — over- 
flowing with divine love and rapturous gratitude ; 
to have your understanding enlightened and refined, 
your heart enlarged and purified, and every power 
and disposition of mind and bociy adapted to the 
highest relish of virtue and happiness! Thus ac- 
coniplished, to be admitted into the society of 
amiable and happy beings, all united in the most 
perfect peace and friendship, all breathing nothing 
but love to Ood, and to each other ; with them to 
dwell in scenes more delightful than the richest 
imagination can paint ; free from every pain and 
care, and from all possibility of change and satiety : 
but, above all, to' enjoy the more immediate pre- 
sence of God himself; to be able to comprehend 
and admire his adorable perfections in a high de- 
gree, though still fai* short of their infinity ; to be 
conscious of his love and favour, and to rejoice in 
the light of his countenance ! Bat here all imagina- 
tioB fails : we can form no idea of that bliss which 
may be communicated to us by such a neac «5^\kv2R)9^ 
to the Source of iOl beaali wA ^ %wA. Nil^-aso-^ 
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content ourselves with belteving that it is '^ whan 
mortal eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive.^ 
The crown of all our joys will be to know that we 
are secare of possessing them for ever. What a 
transporting idea ! 

My dearest child ! can you reflect on all these 
things, and not feel the most earnest longings after 
immortality ? Do not all other views and desires 
seem mean and trifling^ when compared with this ? 
And does not your inmost heart resolve that this 
shall be the chief and constant object of its wishes 
and pursuit, through the whole coarse of your life^ 
If you are not insensible to that desire of happiness^ 
which seems woven into our nature, yon cannot 
surely be unmoved by the prospect of such a trans* 
cendent degree of it ; and that, continued *to all 
eternity — perhaps continually increasing. You can- 
not but dread the forfeiture of such.au inheritance 
as the most insupportable evil i Remember then-— 
remember the conditions on which alone it can be 
obtained. God will not give to vice, to carelessness^ 
or sloth, the prize he has proposed to virtue. You 
have every help that can animate your endeavours : 
you have written laws to direct you ; the example 
of Christ and his disciples to encourage you ; Uie 
most awakening motives to engage you $ and you 
have, besides, the comfortable promise of constant 
assistance from the Holy Spirit, if you diligently and 
sincerely pray for it. O, my dear child ! let not all 
this mercy be lost upon you ; but give your attention 
to this your only important concern, and accept, with 
profound gratitude, the inestimable advantages that 
are thus affectionately offered you. 
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Thoagh the fonr Gospels are each of them a nar- 
ration of the life, sayings, and death of Christ ; yet, 
as they are not exactly alike, but some circum- 
stances and sayings, omitted in oue, are recorded in 
another, you must make yourself perfectly mistress 
of them all. 

The Acts of the Holy Apostles, endowed with the 
Holy Ghost, and authorized by their divine Master, 
come next in order to be read. Nothing can be 
more interesting and edifying than the history of 
their actions ; of the piety, zeal, and courage^ \nth 
which they preached the glad tidings of salvation ; 
and of the various exertions of the wonderful 
powers conferred on them by the Ho^ Spirit, for 
the confirmation of their mis^on. 

The character of St. Paul, and htji miraculous 
conversion, demand your particular attention t most 
of the apostles were men of low birth and educa- 
tion, but St. Paul was a Roman citizen ; that is, 
he possessed the privileges annexed to the freedom 
of the city of Rome, which was considered as a high 
distinction in those countries that had been con- 
quered by the Romans : he was educated amongst 
the most learned sect of the Jews, and by one of their 
principal doctors. He was a man of extraordinary 
eloquence, as appears, not only in his writings, but 
in several speeches in his own defence, pronounced 
before governors and courts of justice, when he was 
called to account for the doctrines he taught. He 
seems to have been of an uncommonly warm temper, 
and zealous in whatever religion he professed : this 
zeal, before his conversion, showed itself in the 
most unjustifiable actions, by furiously ^t«£«9&»k^'^ 
the innocent ChriatVaua •. >awx.» <5Boxi^\»a. v>c5»sKt. 
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were bad, we may be rare bis Inteittions were good ; 
otherwise we should uot hare seen a miracle era- 
ployed to convince him of his mistake, and to bring 
him into the right way. This ^cample may assure' 
us of the mercy of God towards mistaken con- 
sciences, and ought to inspire us with the most en* 
larged charity and good-will towards those whose 
erroneous principles mislead their conduct : instead 
of resentment and hatred against their persons, we 
ought only to feel an active wish of assisting them 
to tind the truth ; since we know not whether, if 
convinced, they might not prove, like St. ,Paul, 
. sen vessels to promote the honour of God, and 
ot irue religion. It is not my intention now to enter 
with you into any of the arguments for the truth 
of Christianity, otherwise it would be impossible 
wboUy to pass over that which arises from this 
remarkable conversion, and which has been so ad- 
mirably i^llustrated by a noble writer (lord Lyttel- 
ton) , whose tract on this subject is in every body's 
hand. 

Next follow the Epistles, which make a very im> 
portant part of the New Testament ; and you can- 
not be too much employed in reading them. They 
contain the most excellent precepts and admoni- 
tions ; and are of partiailar use in explaining more 
at large several doctrines of Christianity, which we 
could not so fully comprehend without them. I'here 
are indeed, in the Epistles of St. Paul, many pas- 
sages hard to be understood ; such, in particular, 
. are the first eleven chapters to the Romans, the 
greater part of -his Epistles to the Corinthians and 
Galatians, and several chapters of that to the He- 
brews.. Instead of perplexing yourself with, these 
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more obKUre {tassages of Scripture, I would wMi 
yon to employ your attention chiefly on tho6e tliat 
are plain ; and to judge of the doctrines taught in 
the other parts, hy comparing them with what you 
find in these. It is through the neglect of this 
rule, that many have been led to draw the most ab- 
surd doctrines from the Holy Scriptures. Let me 
particularly recommend to your careful perusal the 
i2th, 13th, 14th, and 1 5th chapters of the Epistle 
to the Romans. In the 14th chapter, St. Paul has 
in view the difference between the Jewish and Gen- 
tile (or heathen) converts at that time ; the former 
were disposed to look with horror on the latter, U"' 
their impiety iu not paying the same regard to tite 
dictinctions of days and meats, that they did ; and 
the latter, on the contrary, were inclined to look 
with coBtempt on the former, for their weakness 
and superstition. Excellent is the advice which the 
apostle gives to both parties : he exhorts the Jew- 
ish converts not to judge, and the Oentiles not to 
despise ; remembering that the kingdom of heaven 
is not meat and drink, but righteousness, and peace, 
and joy iu the Holy Ghost. Endeavour to conform 
yourself to this advice ; to acquire a temper of uuW 
versal candour and benevolence ; and learn neither 
to despise nor condemn any persons on account of 
their particular modes of faith and worship— re- 
membering always, that goodness is confined to no 
party ; that there are wise and worthy men among 
all the sects of Christians ; and that to his own 
master every one must stand or fall. 

I will enter no farther into the several points dis- 
cussed by St. Paul in his various epistles ;, m.Qft>^ ^^ 
them .too intricate for your \u\^'et«\^^\w% ^^ "^^ 
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sent, and many of them beyond my abilities to state 
clearly, I will only again recommend to yon, to 
read those passages frequently, which, with so much 
fervour and energy, [excite you to the practice of 
the most exalted piety and benevolence. If the 
effusions of a heart warmed with the tenderest 
affection for the whole human race $ if preoeptj 
warning, enconrageinent, exam|^, urged by an elo- 
quence which such affection only could inspire— are 
capable of influencing your mind, you cannot fail to 
find, in such parts of his epistlea as are adapted to 
your understanding, the strongest persuasives to 
• SFery virtue than, ean^ adorn and improve your na- 
ture. 

ThedB^pislleof St. James is entirely practical, and 
excee<Ungly fine; you cannot study it too much« 
It seems particularly doMgned to guard Christians 
against misunderstanding some things in St. Paul's 
writings w^ich have been fatally perverted to the 
encoaragemfint of a dependence on faith alone^ 
without good works. But the more raUonal com- 
mentators will tell you, that by the works of the 
law, which the apostle asserts to be incapal^e of 
justifying u», he means, not the works of moral 
righteousness, but the ceremonial works of the 
MoBidc law-<-on which the Jews laid Uie greatest 
stress, as necessary to salvation* But St^ James 
tells us, that '* if any man among us seem to be 
religious, and bridleth not his tongue^ but de- 
ceiveth his own heart, that man's religion is vain :" 
and that " pure religion, and undefiLed before Ood 
the Father, is this — to visit the fatherless and 
widow in their affliction, and to keep himself un- 
fpotted from the world." Faith in Christy if it 
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)^Yoduce not these effects, he declares is dead, or of 
no power. 

The Epistles of St. Peter are also fall of the Ikest 
iDStructious and admonitions, concerning the rela* 
tive duties of life ; amongst which are set forth the 
duties of women in general, and of wives in par- 
ticular. Some part of the second Epistle is pro- 
phetical : warning the church of false teachers, and 
false doctrines, which would undermine morality, 

' and disgrace the cause of Christianity. 

The first of St. John is written in a highly figura- 
tive style, which makes it in some parts hard to be 

understood : bat the spirit of divine love, which it 
60 fervently expresses, renders it highly edifying and 

^delightful. That love of God and of man which 
this beloved apostle so pathetically recommends, is 

An truth the essence of religion, as our Savionr him- 
«elf informs us. 

The book of Revelation <!ontains a prophetical 
-account of most of the great events relating to the 
•Christian church, which were to happen from the 
time of the writer, St. John, to the end of the 
world. Many learned men have taken a great deal 
of pains to explain it ; and they have done this in 
4nany instances vefy successfully: but, I think, it 
is yet too soon for you to study this part of Serip- 
tare ; some years hence perhaps there may be no 
objections to your attempting it, and taking into 
your hands the best expositions to assist you in 
reading such of the most difficult parts of the New 
Testament as. you cannot now be supposed to un- 
derstand. May Heaven direct you in studying this 
sacred volume, and render it the means of malLvx% 
you wise unto salvatioiil ^\«^ '^qi\\q?^^^sA.^«^'^- 
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rence, as it deserves, this blessed and ]nvalnabl< 
book, which coDtains the best rale of life, the 
clearest declaration of the will and laws of the 
Deity, the reviving assurance of favour of true peoi- 
tentSy and the unspeakably joyful tidings of eternal 
life and happiness to all the truly virtuous, through 
Jesus Christ, the Saviour and Deliverer of the 
world. 

Adieu. 



1 
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IV. 



ON THE REGULATION OF THE HEART AND AFFEC- 
TIONS. 

You will have read the New Testament to very little 
purpose, my dearest niece, if you do not perceive 
the great end and intention of all its precepts to be 
tlie improvem^t and the regulation of the heart : 
not the outward actions alone, but the inward affec- 
tions which give birth to them, are the subjects of 
those precepts ; as appears in our Saviour's explana- 
tioB (Matt, v.) of the commandments delivered to 
Moses ; and in a thousand other passages of the 
Gospels, which it is needless to recite. There are 
HO virtues more insisted on, as necessary to our fu- 
ture happiness, than humility, and sincerity, or 
uprightness of heart; yet none more difficult and 
rare. Pride and vanity, the vices opposite to hu- 
mility, are the sources of almost all the worst 
faults, both of men and ^vomen. The latter are 
particularly accused (and not without reason) of 
vanity, the vice of little minds, chiefly Conversant 
with trifling subjects^ Pride and vanity have been 
supposed to differ so essentially, as hardly ever t^ 
be found in the same person, ^' Too pr(xud to be 
vain/' is no uncommon expression; by which, I 
suppose, is meant, too proud to be over anxious fov 
the admiration of othera \ bxix. \Jcv«. ^^^\oa» vck Njfs^ 
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fdSah oooe of the advantages m which he valoed 
hhMdf, whilst that Mordccai, whooi be pt e t eodcd 
to despise, nt itlll in the king's gate, and woold not 
bow to him as be passed. Bot, as the prood man's 
eootempt of others is only assuned with a new to 
awethem -into reverente, by his pretended saperio* 
ritjy so it does not prednde an extreme inward an* 
adety aboot their opinions, and a slaTish dependeooe 
on them for all his gratifications. Pride, though a 
disdnct paarion, is seldom anaccompanied byvanitf , 
which is an extravagant desire of admiradon. In- 
deed, I oerer saw an insolent person, in whom a 
discmiiog eye might not discover a very large share 
of vanity, and of envy, its nsnal companion. One 
may nevertheless see many vain persons who are not 
proud f though they desire to be admired, they do not 
always admire themselves: bat as<cimid minds are 
apt to despair of those things they earnestly vrish for^ 
so yon will often see the woman who is most an- 
xlons to be thought handsome, most inclined to be 
dissatisfied with her looks, and to think all the 
asslstaocc of art too little to attain the end desired. 
To this cause, I believe, we may generally attri* 
bnte aflbctation; which seems to imply a mean 
opinion of one's own real form, or character, while 
we strive against nature to alter ourselves by ridi- 
fttlous contortions of body, or by feigned sentU 
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taients and unnatural manners. There is no art so 
mean^which this mean passion will not descend to 
for its gratification— no trreatnre so insignificant, 
whose incense it will not gladly receive. Far from 
despising others, the vaiVi man will conrt theul 
with the most assidnous adulation ; in hopes, hy 
feeding their vanity, to induce them to supply the 
craving wants x)f his own. He will put on the guise 
of benevolence, tenderness, and friendship, where 
he feels not the least degree of kindness, in order 
to prevail on good nature and gratitude to like 
and to commend him : but if, in any particular c^, 
he fiincies the airs of insolence and contempt may 
succeed better, he makes no scruple to assume 
them ; though so awkwardly, that he stiU appears 
to depend on the breath of the person he would be 
thought to despise. Weak and timid natures sel^ 
dom venture to try this last method ; and, when 
they do, it is without the assurance necessary to 
carry it on with success : but a bold and confident 
mind will oftener endeavour to command and extort 
admiration than to court it. As women are more 
fearful than men, perhaps ihis may be one reason 
why they are more vain than proud ; whilst the 
other sex are oftener proud than vain. It is, I 
suppose, from some opinion of a certain greatness 
of mind accompanying the one vice rather than the 
other, that many will readily confess their pride, 
nay, and even be proud of their pride, whilst every 
creature is ashamed of being convicted of vanity. 
You see, however, that the end of both is the same, 
though pursued by different mean* : or, if it differs, 
it i» IB the imjwrtance of thesubject. WWtat jnea 
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are proud of power, of wealth, dignity, leuniag* or 
abilities, youug women are nsually ambitions o^ 
nothing more than to be admired for their persons^, 
thdr dress, or their most tririal aocomplishments. 
The homage of men is their grand object ; bat th^y 
only desire them to be in love with their persons* 
careless how despicable their minds appear, even to 
these their pretended adorers. I have l^nown a 
woman so vain as to boast of their most disgraceful 
addresses ; being contented to be thought meanly 
of, in points the most interesting to her honour, 
for the sake of having it known that her person 
was attractive enough to make a man transgress the 
bounds of respect due to her character, which was- 
not a vicious one, if you except this intemperate 
vanity. But this passion too often leads to the 
most ruinous actions, always corrupts the heart, 
aud, when indulged, renders it, perhaps,, as dis- 
pleasing in the sight of the Almighty, as tltose faulu 
which find least mercy from the world : yet, alas ! 
it is a passion so prevailing, I had almost said uni- 
versal, in our sex, that it requires all the efforts of 
reason, and all the assistance of grace, totally to 
subdue it< Religion is indeed the only effectual 
remedy for this evil. If our hearts are not dedicated 
to God, they will« in some way or otlier, be dedicated 
to the world, both in youth and age. If our actious 
are not constantly referred to him, if his approba-* 
lion and favour is not our principal object— we 
shall certainly take up with the applause of meo^ 
and make that the ruling motive of our ebudoct. 
How melancholy is it to see this phantom so ea- 
gerly followed through life I— whilst. all that i$ 
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^ruly valuable to us is looked upon with indifier- 
ence, or, at best, made subordinate to this darling 
pursuit ! 

Equally vain and absurd is every scheme of life 
that is not subservient to, and does not terminate 
in, that great end of our being — the attainment 
of real excellence, and of the favour of God. When- 
ever this becomes sincerely our object, then will 
pride and vanHy, envy, ambition, covetousness, and 
every evil passion, lose their power over us ; and 
we shall,- in the language of Scripture, " walk hum- 
bly with our God." We shall then cease to repin6 
under our natural or accidental disadvantages, and 
feel dissatisAed onlf with our moral <lefects ; we 
shall love and respect all our fellow-creatures, as 
the children of the same dear Parent, and partictt" 
larly those who seek to do his will : ** all our de<^ 
light will be in the saint&that are in the earth, and 
in such as excel in virtue." We shall wish to cuU 
tivate good-will, and to promote innocent enjoy.* 
ment, wherever we are : we shall strive to please, 
not from vanity, but from 1>enevo1ence. Instead of 
contemplating our own fancied perfections, or even 
jeBl superiority, with self-complacence, religion 
will teach us to ** look into ourselves, and fear V* 
the best of us, God knows, have enough to fear. If 
we honestly search into ail the dark recesses of the 
4teart, and bring out every thought and intention 
fairly to the light^ to be tried by the precepts of our 
pure and holy religion. 

It is with the rules of the Gospel we must coro^ 
-pare ourselves, and not with the world around us ; 
for we know, **that the many are wicked ^axvd^.VcteL 
we must not beconforaied U> \Yi« viQitWr 
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, How necessary it is, frequently thus to enter into 
ourselves, and search out our spirit, will appear, if 
we consider, how much the human heart is prone 
to insincerity, and how often, from being first led 
by vanity into attempts to imposeiipon others, we 
come at last to impose on ourselves. 

There is nothing more common than to see people 
fall into the most ridiculous mistakes, with regard 
to their own characters ; but I can by no means 
allow such mistakes to be unavoidable, and there- 
fore innocent : they arose from voluntary insin. 
cerity, and are continued fcHr want of that strict 
honesty towards ourselves and others, which the 
Scripture calls *' singleness of heart;** and which 
in modem language is termed simplicity — tlie most 
enchanting of all qualities, esteemed and beloved in 
proportion to its rareness. 

He, who '' requires^ truth in the inward parts," 
will not excuse our self-deception ; for he has com- 
manded na to examine ourselves diligently, and has 
given us such rules as can never mislead us, if we 
desire the truth, and are willing to see our faults, 
in order to correct them. But this is the point in 
which we are defective ; ^e are desirous to gain 
our own approbation, as well as that of others, 
at a cheaper rate than that of being really what we 
ought to be ; and we take pains to persuade our- 
selves that we are that which we indolently admire. 
and approve. 

There is nothing in whick this^ self-deception 
is more notorions than in what regards sentiment 
and feeling. Let a v^n young woman be to^ that 
tenderness an4 softness is the peculiar charm of the 
sex— that even, their weakness is* lovely,, and their 
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ttkra becaming — ind yoa wiJI presGntl; obserre her 
grovr so lender, aa to be reiidy to weep fur afly ; Bo 
fearful, tbut she starts at a feather ; and so weak- 
bearted, that the emalleat accident quite orerpo wars 
her. Her fondnfss and affection become fulsome 
and ridicnloas ; her campajsiou grows coutcmpti- 
ble wealinees; and her appreheaaiveness the most 
ahject cowardice : for, when ouce she quits the di- 
KCtioDof nature, she knows uot where lo stop.aud 
coutiuually exposes berseif b; the most absurd eX' 

Nothiog 90 effcctnally defeats its own ends as 
this kind of affectacioa ; for though warm aRections 
and leoder feelings are beyond measure amiable 
and charming, when perCectly natural, and kept 
• under the dae control of reasQU and pnncipie, yet 
nothing is so truly disgusting as the affectadoii of 
them, or eveti the unbridled indulgence of soch as 

Remember, my dear, that our feelings were not 
giren us for oar ornament, but to spur us on to 
right aclIouB. Compassion, for instance, wag uot 
impressed npon the human heart only to adorn the 
fair &ce with tears, and to give an agreeable laa- 
guor to the eyes ^ it was designed to exdte our ut~ 
most endeavours to relieve the snSercr, Yet, bow . 
often have I heard that selfish weakneu, which 
flies from the sight of distress, dignified with the 
name of tenderness 1 "My friend is, I hear, ialhe 
deepest afflictix)n and misery — 1 hare not seen her — 
for Indeed I cannot bear such scenes — they affect 
me too much I — those who hare less sensibili^ are 
filter for this world ; but, for my part, I own, 
1 am not able to support anch \,\&af;r— \ ^ud^-bM^ 
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attempt to tisit her, till I bear she has recovered 
her spirits." This have I heard said with an 
air of complacence ; and the poor selfish creature 
has persuaded herself that she had finer feelings 
than thosegenerous friends, who dSre sitting patiently 
In the house of mouruiug, watching in silence the 
proper moment to pour in the halm of comfort ; 
who suppressed their own sensations, and only at* 
tended to those of the afflicted \ and whose tears 
■ Ho wed in secret, whilst their eyes and .voice were 
taught to enliven the sinking heart with the ap« 
pearance of cheerfulness. 

That sort of tenderness, which makes us useless, 
may indeed be pitied and excused, if owing to na- 
tural imfoecillity ; but if it pretends to loveliness 
and excellence, it i)ecomes truly contemptible. 

The' same degree of active courage is not to be 
expected in woman as in vnan ; and, uot belonging 
to her nature^ it is not agreeable in h^r : but pas« 
sive courage, patience, and fortitude under suffer- 
ings— ^presence of mind, and calm resignation m 
danger— are surely desirable m every rational 
creature ; especially in one professing to believe in 
an overruling Providence, in which we may at all 
times quietly con tide, and which we may safely trust 
with every event that docs not depend upon our own 
-will. Whetrever you find yourself deficient in these 
virtues, let it be a subject of shame and humiliation, 
not of vanity and self-complacence: do not fancy 
yourself the more amiable for that which really 
makes you despicable, but content yourself with 
the faults and weaknesses that belong to you, with- 
out putting on more by way of ornament. With 
regard to tenderness, remember, that passion is best 
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hare deserved. Do 70a siocerely rejoice when your 
sister is enjojring pleasure or commendation, t^ongb 
you are at the same time in cHsagreeable or morti- 
fying circnmstances ? — Do yon delight to see her 
approved and beloved, even by those who do not 
pay you equal attention ?-— Are you afflicted and 
humbled, when she is found to be in fault, though 
you yourself are remarkably clear from the same 
oflbnce ? If your heart assures yon of the affirma- 
tive to these questions, then may you thinlc yourself 
a kind sister, and a generous friend : for you must- 
c^serve, my dear, that scarcely any creature is so 
depraved, as not to be capable of kind aSecttons -In 
some circumstances. We are all naturally benevo- 
lent, when no selfish interest interferes, and where 
no advantage is to be given up : we can all pity 
dijitress, when it lies complaining at our feet, and 
confesses our superiority and happier situation ;' 
but I have seen the sufferer himself become the ob» 
ject of envy and ill-wiD, as soon as his fortitude and 
greatness of mind had begun to attract adnuration^ 
and to make the envious person fed the superiority 
of virtue above good fortune. 

To take sincere pleasure in the blessings and ex- 
cellences of others, is a much surer mark of bene- 
volence than to pity their calamities : and you must 
always acknowledge yourself ungenerous and selfish, 
whenever you are less ready to ** rejoice with them 
that do rejoice," than to ** weep with them that 
weep." If ever your commendations of others are 
forced from you, by the fear of betraying your envy ; 
or if ever you feel a secret desire to mention soine- 
tbing that may abate the admiration given them. 
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do not tr; to coocesl the base disposlilon frotD 
fonnelf, ilnce Ehai la not tbe mj lo cure it. 

HddiUi nature \n ertr liable to comptioo, and 
has hi It the KGits of every vice, ni well as of evnj 
virtue ; ■nd Ibe tnt will be. coDtlnaaUy ihootlng 
fonb and gnnvlng np, if not cirefnily watched and 
rooted out a« fiist as the)' appear. It UtbebuttnMt 
of relqjfon to parify nnd emit ns, from a state of 
Imperfection and infirmity, to thai which ig necet- 
aary aod essential to happiness. Enry wonid make 
n« Dii«erable in heaven itself, conid it be admitted 
there j for we mnsl there see beiop lar more exoel- 
ieot, and couseqaently more happy than onrseliei ; 
aod tilt WE can rqoice ia seeing virlae rewarded in 
proportloa to Iti degree, we can never hope to be 
unong the onmber of the blessed. 

Watch then,mydcarchild, aDdobKTTeerery evil 
propensity of yonr heart, that yon may in time cor. 
rect it, wlththeassistanceof that grace which akme 
cancouqaertbe evils of onrnatDre, and which yoa 
mint constaDtly and earnestly implore. 

I most add, that even those vices which yon would 
moit blush to own, aad which most effectnally de- 
file and rllify tbe female heart, may by degrees be 
' lotrodaced into yours, lo the mia of that nrtue, 
without which, misery and shame must be yoar 
portion— -nnlesa the avenues of the heart are guarded 
by a lincere abhorrence of every thing that ap- 
pioBchei towards evil. Would you be of the num- 
ber of those biessed, " who are pure in heart,"-^ 
yon mast hate and avoid every thing, both in tmoka 
and in conveisalkm, that conveys impure ideas, 
faovrever neatly clothed iji decent language, or re- 
eommeiHled to yoar taste bj ^KUtk^^ ^<Aiwsa.ti^ 
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vkd teoder BenUmeiils ; by el^ganpe ot style, or 
force of vdt and geQius. 

I must npw begin to give you my thoughts on the 
res^tion of the affections. As that is a subject of 
too modi consequence to be soon dismissed, I shall 
dedicate to it my nest letter : in the mean time, 
believe m^ 

Your ever ftflfectionate. 
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TBBStMdimeiitsortbeheut,OQ nbkb almoitRll 
the bappinCM or mlier) of life depends, are most 
ioteKHlDg ol^Mla of onr cOmidervtion. I ifaall 
girt mj detr idece the (AKrvBtioDs wMcb ezpe- 
rtenoe bM enabled me to draw from real life, tind 
not from what olhen bare lud or mitten, howerer 
great tbeir antboiity. 

The fint attachment of yoBng hearts is y>->Mrf- 
tAi^--tlie Bobleat and hnppieit of a&ecUong nhen 
real, aod built on a solid foondalioD ; bat ofteuer 
pemidovs than asefol to rerr jonng people, be- 
cauje the Anntzion itself ia ill noderttood, and 
tb« nbjcet of It freqaend; ill cboaen. Their first 
ttroT is that of sapposing equality of age, and exact 
similarit]' ofdiipodlion, iudispenubly requisite id 
friends; nbereaa, these are circnmMaDcei whicb 
ta great measare disqualil? tbem for assisting eaeh 
other in moral improvements, or supplying each 
otter's defects ; tbeyeiqiose them tolbe same-dan- 
geiB, and iacline them to eDcoimge rather than 
forrect each other's failings. 

The grand cement of this kiod of friendship is 
t^ng secrets, which tbeycall conlideDce: and I 
verily beliefe, that the desire Of baring «eec«x^B 
teU, baa oAeu helped ta drew *lii ^itt'aiS»-««^ 
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unhappy adventures. If they have no lover or 
amour to talk of, the too frequent subject of their 
confidence is, t)etrayiug the secrets of their fomiliesy 
or conjuring up fancied hardships to contain of 
against their parents or relations : this odious cabal 
th^call friendship; and fancy themselves digni- 
fied by the profession : but nothing is n>ore differ* 
eut from the reality, as is seen by observing how 
generally those early friendships drop off, as the 
parties advance 4n years and understandings 

Do not you, my dear, be too ready to profess « 
friendship with any of your young companions. Love 
them, and be always ready to serve and oblige them, 
and to promote all their innocent gratifications i 
but be very careful how you enter into confidence 
with girls of your own age. Rather choose some 
person of riper years and judgment, whose good- 
nature and worthy principles may assure yon of her 
readiness to do you a service, and of her candour 
and condescension towards yon. 

I do not expect that youth should delight to asso- 
ciate with age, or should lay open its feelings and 
inclinations to such as have almost forgot what they 
were, or how to make proper allowance for them ; 
but if you are fortunate enough to meet with a 
young woman eight or ten years older than your- 
self, of good sense and good principles, to whom 
you can make yourself agreeable, it may be one of 
the happiest circumstances of your life. She will 
be able to advise and to improve you— and your 
desire of this assistance will recommend you to her 
taste, at much as her superior abilities will recoin- 
raend her to yon. Such a conaexion will aflbrd jtm 
more pl&aure, as w^ w move i^ie&t, UEan foo 
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expect from « gtil like yonfMir, eqwdly nnpnmded 
with koowledge, piailence, or aoy of those qaolifl- 
catioM which are necewMf to make- (odet; de- 
Ushtfiil. 

With B MEDd, incb u I have deicribed, of Lnrenty* 
three or twenty-four years of age, you can hardljr ^ 
pau an hour without (mding yonnelf broDght for- 
ward in Mme osefol knowledge ; wiibont learning 
iomethiDgnfthenor]d,orofyonroiraDatarei«Hne 
role of behHviour, or aome neceuary caution in the 
candsct »f lite : for even in tbe gayeet coDversa- 
tfona, such naetnl klnls may often be gathered from 
iboae who«e knowledge and ezperieoce are much 
beyond our own. Whenever yon find yourrelf iu 
>cal want of ftdrice, or aeek the relief of anborilea- 
ing your heart. Bach a friend will be able to Judge 
of the feelings yoo describe, or of the Gircniaiiances 
yod are in — perhaps from her own experience — or, 
at least, from Ibe knowledge she will have gained 
of hnman nature ! she will be able to point out 
yaw dangers, and to guide yon Into the riglit path j 
or, if she finds herself incapable, she will have Ibe 
pmdence to direct you to some abler adrifer. The 
age I hare mentioned will not prevent her joining 
in your pleaanres, nor will it make her a dull-or 
grave companion ; on the contrary, abe will have 
more materials for entertaining conversation, and 
her liTcliness will vhow itself more agreeably than 
la one of yoor own age. Yours therefore irill be 
the advantage in snch a connexion ; yet do not de- 
•patr of being admitted into it, if yon have an amia- 
tde and docile diipoBltion. iDgennoas youth haa 
manychanns for a benevolent mind) aiid,«&«a- 
ibing is more endearing tioa X^ ewxcoK^^''^^^^' 
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vdleoee, the hoape of t>eiiig tneftal and l ioiefidal to 
you will make her fond of your comiiany* 

I have ktsown some of the sweetest and most de^ 
lightful coDuexioDS between persons of diflfereat 
s^es, in which the elder has tecdted the hj^est 
gratification from the affection and dociiitf of tlie 
yonnger; whilst the latter has gained the wdiieat 
a^antages tcom the conrersation and ooimsels of 
her wiser friend. Nor has the attachment been 
without use as well as pleasnre to the elder party. 
She has fonnd that there is no betto* way of io- 
proving one's own attainments than by imparting 
them to another ; and the desire of d^ng tbta in 
the most acceptable way, has added a sweetness 
and gentleness to her manner, and taught her the 
arts of insinuating instmction, and of winning the 
heart, whilst she cohvinces the understanding. 

I hope, my dear, you, in your turn, will be thb 
useful and engaging friend to your younger •com- 
panions, particularly to your sisters and brothera, 
who ought ever, unless they should prove unwor- 
thy, to be your nearest and dearest ff'iends, whose 
interest and welfare you are bound to desire as 
much as your own. If you are wandng here, 60 
not fancy ^ipurself qualified for friendship with 
others, but, be assured, your heart is too narrow 
and selfish for so generous an affection. 

Remember that the end of true friendship is the 
good of its object, and the cultivation of virtue, in 
two hearts emulous of each other, and desirous to 
perpetuate their society beyond the grave. Nothing 
can^be more contrary to tMs end, than that mutual 
intercourse of flattery which some call friendslup. 
A fval faend mU ventuxe to disfdease me, rather 
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ditti tntlntiR'iDr fsalty Inctiaatloni, or tncrease BIT 
nmnral fraltttei ; the will endesTODr to make ne 
aofaalDtert wilh niFself, iWd trill put me upon gnard-' 
iDg Hre wt^ak pans of ibj cbaracter. 

FrimdshlpiiDlhe highest gense of the word,eBii 
only subsist bttweco persons of attict integrity and' 
ti«e generoBity. Before yoti fancy yourself pos- 
MSMd of »ach a tnasare, you should examine tbe- 
v^de of your ami heart, and see bow ncll It is 
qaolifled for so sacred a connexion ; and tfaen, a' 
harder task remains, to And oat whether the object' 
of youi afTeciion is also endued wttli (he tame rit.- 
nous disposition. Youth and inexperience are ill 
^e 10 penetrate into cbaraciers : the least ap»: 
pearauce of good attracts their admlrailoni and 
tltey Im mediately enppoee (hey have found tlie ob- 
Jeot they pursued. 

It, i( a melancholy consideration, that the jadg. 
meat can only be formed by espeiience, which ge-' 
nerally comes too late for our own use, and ii sel- 
dom accepted forlbat of othen. ) fear it U iniaiQ- 
for me to tell you what dangeroas mistakes I made 
in tlie early choice of friends — howincaiiable 1 then 
mi of finding out SBch as were tit for me, and how 
Uttle I wai acqnainied with the tnie nature of 
fHendship, when 1 thooght myself m9>t fervently 
engaged in it ! I am sensible all tbia will hardly 
peraoadc yon to choose by the eyes of other), or 
am to snspecl that yonr own may be deceived.- 
Yeti U yon ehootd give any weiglil to ray observaH 
Ums, h may not be qnite useless to mention t» 
jaa some of tbe euenilal reqniiiie* in a friend,' 
and to exhort yon never to choose one ivwliont' 
VbtjiK wanting. 

Til 
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The first of these is a deep and sincere regard Iftr 
religion. If your friend draws her principles from 
ihe same source with yourself; if the Gospel pre- 
cepts are the rule of her life, as well as yours — ^yoo 
wUl always know what to expect from her, and have 
one common standard of right and wrong to refer 
to, by which to regulate all material points of coo* 
duct. The woman who thinks lightly of sacred 
tJungSy or who is ever heard to speak of them with 
levity or indifference, cannot reasonably be expected 
to pay a more serious regard to the laws of friend- 
ship, or to be uniformly punctual in the perform- 
ance of any of the duties of society : take no such 
IMrson to your bosom, however recommended by 
good-humour, wit, or any other qualification ; nor 
let g^ety or thoughtlessness be deemed an ezcnse 
for offending in this important point : a person, ha- 
bituated to the love and reverence of religion and 
virtue, no more wants the guard of serious. con-> 
sideration to restrain her from speaking disre- 
spectfully of them, than to prevent her speaking 
^of her dearest friend. )n the liveliest hour of 
niirth, the innocent heart can dictate nothing but 
what is innocent : it will immediately take alarm 
^t the apprehension of doing wrong, and Stop at 
once, in th^YuU career of youthful sprightliness, if 
reminded of the neglect or transgression of any 
duty. Watch for these symptoms of innocence and 
goodness ; and admit no one to your entire affection^ 
who would ever persuade yon to make light of any 
sort of offence, or who can treat with levity or coos- 
^pipt any person or thing that bears a rdatibn to 
ieUgion. 

A due regard to reputation is the next indispen- 
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sAk qnalilieutoti, " Hme regard to ttiy name," 
ultblhe wise MD of Sirecb," for that will contloiw 
with thee above a thoaeand great treuu res of gold." 
Ilie fOUDg person who is carelesi of blame, and in- 
different to Ihc esteem of the wise and pmdeot 
part of the world, is not oul; a most dangerous 
companion, bat gives a certain proof of the wanted 
reciilnde in her own mind. Discretion is the gnar- 
dian of all the Tittaes ; and, when she forsakei 
them, tbey cannot long resist the altairks of an 
enemy. There is a proHigacjflf spirit hi de^og 
the rales of deconnn, and despising censnre, which 
■eldom ends otherwise than in extreme corniptiou 
Bcd QlTer rain. Modesty and prudence are qnalt* 
ties that early display themselves, and are easily 
discerned ; where these do not appear, yon sbonid 
aroid, not only friendship, bnC ererj step towards 
Intimacy, lest your own character shonld snfltr 
with- that of jonr companion ; but, where they . 
shine forth in any eminent degree, yon may aafelj 
mlclvate an acquaintance, in the reasonable hope 
of finding the solid fruits of virtue beneath sach 
sweet and promising blossoms ; shonld you he dls. 
appointed, yon will at least have run no risk In the 
search after them, and may cheiish as a creditahle 
acquaintance the person so adorned, though ^he 
may not deseiTe a place in yonr inmost heart, ~ 

Theunilerstanding must next be examlnedi and 
this h a point which requires so much understand- 
ing to judge of in another, that I mut earnestly re> 
commend to yon, net to rely entirely on your own, 
bnt to take the opinion of yonr older (riendt. I du 
not wish yon to seek for bright and nuQanu&!s&'<K~ 
lenM, ibongh these aie uratccA qI \«::i:Da.-!>v:£^«- 
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deligbt and Improvenenty when fowid^o compiny 
with solid Judgment and sovpd prlncipjyes. Good 
senae> (by which I mean a capacity for reasoBtng 
justly, and discerning truly) applied to the uses of 
4ife, and exercised in distinguishing characters and 
directing conduct, is alone necessary to an intimate 
connexion ; but, without this, the best iutentionSy 
though certain of reward hereafter, may fsul of pro« 
ducing their effects in this life ; nor can they sing^ 
constitute the character of an useful and valuable 
friend. On the other hand, the most dazzling ge- 
idus, or the most engaging wit and humour, cam 
but Ul answer the purposes of friendship, withoal 
plain common sense, and a fisculty of just rea- 
aottlng. 

What can one do with those who will not be 
answered with reason; and who, when yon are 
■endeaTouring to conTince or persuade than by ae- 
ilotts argumeals, will parry the blow with a witty 
repartee, or a stroke of poignant raiUery ? I know 
not whether such a reply is less proroking than thai 
of an obstinate fool, who answers jtmr stroogeat 
reasons with, **Mrhat yon say asay be very trac, b«ft 
thU is say way of tlunking.^ A sasaUac^jUBianoe 
with the worid wiU show yom instances of the most 
abswrd and foolish conduct in penons of briOaat 
parts and entertaining fondties. Bat how tritla^ 
is the takttt of direrting an idle hoar, coapaied 
with tTK wisdosi and piwdeiKe, which are peipe^ 
tuAlIy wanted to direct ws safety a»d happily thrush 
Uk>, and to make «s nsefal aad nteahle to etheis ! 

FJuacT, I kaow^wiU have her share in ftifihhipi, 
js» w«U iis in fo«e : yoswMBit pteaseasweklassenc 
oK^ bdoR I CMi fofie yva la the 6ir»d qC 



J^ptithe li^Uiies that please for aa ^veiuog u^y not 
please for life. 'Vha humorous jtuan soon rune 
t^roMgh his stock of odd stories, mimicry, and 
jfist; and the wit, by constant repeated flashes, 
confounds apd tires one's inteUect, instead of 
enUi^ning it with agreeable surprise : but good 
^ense can neither tire nor wear out ; it improves 
b^y e^cercise^ and increases in value, the more U 
is known : the pleasure it gives in conversation 
49 lasting and saiisf^tory, because it is accotn- 
fKinied with improvement; its worth is propor* 
jtioned to the occasion that calls for it, and rises 
iiighest on the most interesting topics ; the hearty 
jBjB iVi^U as the understanding, finds its account in 
it; and our noblest Interests are promoted by 
the entertainwent we receive from such a com- 
panion^ 

A" good teinper is tlie ne?ct qualification ; the va* 
^eof wh^ch, in a friend, you will want no argn- 
gients to prove, when you ^re truly convinced o( the 
oeoessity of it in yourself, which I shall endeavour 
to show you in a IbUo wing letter. But as this is a 
qn^ty in which you may be deceived, without a 
long and intimate acquaintance, you must not be 
]^ty in forming ponnexions, before you have )ia4 
efficient opportunity for making observations on 
this head. A young person, when pleased and en« 
Uvened by th<: presence of her youthful companionft 
seldom shows ill temper, wliich must be extreme 
indeed, if it is not at least controllable in snch 
situations. Bpt you must watch her behaidour to 
|)er own family, and the degree of estimation she 
Stands in with thiem. Observe her manner to ser- 
y(Kil^ and infori^^ tQ ^)iil4r^U) %nd«>H^\i\A>3$iKa^isS^ 
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flee in wbat manner she beafs dtrappeiatttcnt) 
oontradiction, and restraint ; and what degree of 
TBtation she expresses on any aoddent of loss or 
tronble. If, in such little trials, she shows a meeic; 
resigned, and cheerfnl temper, she will probably 
preserve it on greater occasions ; bnt if she is im- 
patient and discontented under these, how will ab^ 
support the for greater evils whidi may await lier 
in her progress through life ? If yon should liave 
an opportunity of seeing her in siclcttess, observe 
whether her complaints are of a mild and gentle 
kind, forced from her by pain, and restr^ned as 
much as possible ; or whether they are expressions 
of a turbulent, rebellious mind, that hardly submit* 
to the divine hand. See whether she is tractaUe, 
considerate, Icind, and grateful to those about her ; 
or whether she takes the opportunity which their 
compassion gives her, to tyrannise over, and tor- 
ment them. Women are in general very liable to 
ill health, which must necessarily make them, in 
some measure, troublesome and disagreeaUe to 
those tliey live with. They should therefore take 
the more pains to lighten the burden as much as 
possible, by patience and good humour, and be 
careful not to let ihmr infirmities break in on the 
health, freedom, or enjoyments of others, more 
than is needful and just. Somh ladies seem to think 
it very improper for any person within their reach 
to enjoy a moment's comfort while they are in 
pain ; and mdce no scruple of sacrificing to their 
own least convei^ence, whenever they are indis- 
posed, the proper r^st, meals, or refreshments of 
their servants, and even sometimes of their 'hns«i 
bands and children. But their selfishness defeats 
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kp own pnrpoMy as It weakens that affetitUm and 
tender pity which excites the most assiduous ter- 
vices, and affords the most healing halm to the 
heart of the snflferer. 

I have already expressed my wislies that your 
dbosen friend may he some yean older than yonr- 
aelf ; bat thb is an advantage not always to be ob- 
tidned. . Whatever be her age, reiigkm, dUtreikmy 
good iente, and good temper, most, on no acooont, 
be dispensed with ; and, till yon can find one so 
qualified, yon had better make no closer conneidon 
than that of a mutual intercourse of civilities and 
good offices. But if it is always your urn to mix 
with the best company, and to be worthy of such 
•odety, you will, probably meet with some 4>ne 
among them deserving your affection, to whom 
you may be equally agreeiible. 

When I speak of the best company, I do not 
■lean, in the common acceptation of the word, 
persons of high rank and fortune, but rather the 
most worthy and sensible. It is, however, very 
Important to a young woman to be introduced Into 
life on a respectable footing, and to converse with 
those whose manners and style of life may polish 
her behaviour, refine her sentiments, and give her 
consequence in the eye of the world. Your equals 
In rank are most proper for Intimacy ; but to be 
sometimes amongst your superiors, is every way 
desirable and advantageous, unless it should inspire 
ygM wkh pride, or with the fooUsh desire of emu- 
lating their grandeur and expense. 
. Above all things, avoid intimacy with those of 
low birth and education I nor think It a mark of 
homility to delight lo such «oci6tt\ isA>:»> \fia£«k^ 
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oifteti^ plt)eeed« fnon tlw ntfaiMn ktod'of pMef^ 
tbttf of bein^ th« head of die compiui7» and seelag' 
yMircompAHnoiM suiNiervleiit to yoa. The aeMle 
flattery and submission, which nenally lecomitie&d 
swh people, and make amendtr for their ignotfaoee. 
9ttd w«R< of conversatloo, vrlU iuMibly canape 
your heart, and maite all company insipid fntav 
wfiom yon cannot e>pect- the same homngie. Yonr'' 
mannerif and faculties, inmead of hnpn>vin|r> mvat 
becoHtiDnany lowered, to snit yoa to yoorcoinpaii 
dlonfi; and^ believe me, yoa will find it no eaaj^ 
ntflter to raise tfa^m again to a level w^th thoae of 
polite and well-informed people. 

The greatest kindness and dvility to inferionr 19 
perfectly consiisient With proper cantioo on thir 
head. Treat: them always with affabilhy, and taUr 
to them of their own aflbira, with an aileetimiac« 
iftC(<rest ; bot nei^er make thetn famUiary nor admit 
them as aabociates in yonr diversions : bat, abow 
aU, never txtnt them with yonr secrets, which' la' 
pnttfng yonrcfelf entirely in their power, and sub^eot^ 
ing yourself to the most shamefnl slavery. Theonly 
reason for ma%iiig choice of-snchconfidaDtSymalltl 
be the certainty that they will not veatara toblatte* 
or dohtradict inclinations, which, you are conaeiowr, 
no true friend woald encoarage. But this is a; me«Ki 
nesslhft) which I trost yon are in no danger of faUU^ 
Inf;,' I rather hope you wiH have the laudaible 
atnldtion of spending yopr time chiefly with thoao> 
whose superior talents, e^uca^loa,' and pollteaeM, 
inay. continually improve yon, and whose sodet^ 
wiiriKf yoa hononr. However) hit no advantagof ol 
this kind weigh again^the ^tttit of prineiple. f 
hinre long ago reMlrad, wl^ JMiA, tfaaty mlufm 



iiei inmy poMrer, ** I will <iot know a vMsvii ptiw 
son/' Nothing can compensate for the contagion of 
bid example, and £or the danger of wearing o^ by 
ose, that aUMMrrence of evil acUons and sentiments, 
which every innocent mind sets out with, but which 
an indiscriminate acqnsuntanoe in the world soon 
abates^ <and at length destroys. 

If you are good, and seek friendship only among 
the goody I trnst yon will be happy eaongh to find 
it* The wise son of Sirach pronoances that yoa 
will. " A faithful ^iend," saith be, " is the mo<. 
dicine of life ; and he that feareth the Lord shall 
find him. Whoso feareth the Lord shall direct his 
fnendship aright ; for as he is, so shall his neigh- 
bour be also.*' — Ecclus. v. In the same admiraftilfe 
book, you win find directions bow to choose and 
preserve a friend. Indeed, there is hardly acircum* 
staoee in life^i concerning which you may not there 
aeet with the best advice imaginable. Cantioa In 
making friendships is particularly reeommended. 
'^ Be in peace with many, nevertheless have but one 
connsellor of a thousand. If thou wouldst get a 
friend, prove him first, and be not hasty to credit 
hkn ; for some man is a friend for his own oocar 
sioo, apid will not abide in the day of trouble. And 
there is a fri^d, who, being turned to enmity and 
strife, will discover thy reproach.*' — ^Ecclus. vi. 
Again, " some friend is a companion at the tables 
and will not continue in the day of thy affliction; 
but in thy prosperity he will be as thyself, and will 
be bold over thy servants ; if thou be brought low, 
he will be against thee^ and will bide himself from 
thy face."— chap. is. 10. ** Forsake not an old 
friend; for the new is &f)ii coix^(wn)XSw&v^\idS&.« K 
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new frieDd is as new wine : wlien it is old^ thoo 
shftlt drink it with pleasnre." 

When yon have diservetly chosen , the next potnt 
is how Co pl-esenre yonr friend. Numhers complstia 
of the fickleness and ingracif ode of those on whom' 
thvf bestowed their affection; bnt few examine^ 
whether what they complidn of is not owing to 
themselves. Affection is not like a portion of free- 
hold land, which, once settled npon yon, is a posses- 
idon for ever, without farther trouble on yoar parr. 
If yott grow less deserring, or less attentive to 
please, you-mnst expect to see the effects of yoar re- 
missness, in the gradual decline of your friend's 
esteem and attachment. Resentment and reproaches 
wOl not recall what you have lost ; but, on the con- 
trary, will hasten the dissolution of every remsdning 
tie : the best remedy is, to renew your care and' 
assiduity to deserve and cultivate afiection, without 
seeming to have perceived its abatement. Jealousy 
and distrust are the bane of friendship, whose es- 
sence is esteem and affiance: but if jealousy is 
expressed by unkind upbraidings, or, what is worse, 
by cold hapghty looks and insolent contempt, it eaa 
hardly fail, if often repeated, to realize the misfor- 
tune, which at first perhaps was imaginary. No- 
thing can be more an antidote to affection than 
such bebariour, or than the cause of it, which, in 
jpcality, is nothing but pride ; though the jealous 
person wauld fain attribute it to uncommon tender- 
ness and delicacy : bnt tenderness is never so ex« 
pressed ; it is indeed deeply sensible of unkindness, 
but it cannot be unkind ; it may subsist vrith anger,- 
but not with contempt ; it may be weakened, or 
even kiUed, by ingratitude $ but it cannot be changed 
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Into hatred. Remember always, that if yoa would 
be hved, you must be amiabie. Habit may, indeed, 
for a time, supply the deficiency of merit : what we 
hare long loved we do not easily cease to lo?e ; but 
habit will at length be conquered by frequent dis- • 
gusts. " Whoso casteth a stone at the birds, fray- 
eth them away : and. he that upbraideth his friend, ^ 
breaketh friendship. Though thou drew^t a 
sword at thy friend, despair not, for there may be a. 
i-eturning to favour. If thou hast opened thy 
mouth against thy friend, fear not, for there may 
be a reconciliation ; except {or upbraiding or pride, 
or disclosing of secrets, or a treacherous ti^otirk/,"— 
for, for these things, every friend -wiU depart."— 
£cclus.zxli.20. 

I have hitherto spolcen of a Mend in the singular 
number, rather iu compliance with the notions of 
most writers who have treated of friendship, and 
who generally suppose it can have but one object, 
than from my own ideas. The highest kind of 
friendship is indeed confined .to one ; I mean the 
conjugal — which, iu its perfection, is so entire and 
absolute an union of interest, will, and affection, as 
uo other connexion can ^tand in competition with. 
But there are various degrees of friendship, which 
can admit of several objects esteemed, and delighted - 
in for different qualities, and whose separate rights 
are perfectly compatible*^ Perhaps it is not possiUe 
to love two persons exactly in the same degree; yet 
the difference mxy be so small, that none of iJw 
parties can be certain on which side the scale ffe« 
pouderatea. 

It Is aarrowness of mind to wish to confine yuuv 
frioid's affection solely to ^<]ias«^l\^»si«ft>^^!^^<'^ 
coBsctQos that, however pcilecx. ^jowt ^»ai2«so«8»» 
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%«»70i cMmot potnUf OTf^ to Imt tiktkk 
•he tfMf derite imn fetenl Mmdft, mbo 
oMjrcMblofeliarwwellaijfDttdoy aad mmyndi 
«MCriliaceUu|[clyto]iarluippiaeis. If sfaedepfnids 
oAjMakNieferaUtbeciniiibrta «id aihrttitaflpes of 
frieftdabipy your aimtact or dmh nay kave her de- 
■ritte aad foriorn. If, therelbre, yoa prefer her 
food 10 yoor own adfiib gratificatioBy yoa Utoeld 
rather sirhe to mnltiply her friends^ and be reedy 
to embrace in yonr aliectioDS all who kife her, and 
deeerve her love i this generosity will bring ito own 
reward^ by mnltiplying the aonroei of your pleasftMS 
and aopports $ and yoar lint friend «all love yoo 
the nore for mcb an endearing proof of the cMent 
of yoar affection, which can stretch to receive all 
who are dear to her. Bat if, oa the oontrary* every 
marlc oC esteem shown to another exdtesaneasiness 
or resentment ii^ yon, the peison yon love mast 
soon feel her coaae^on mth yon a bontea aad te> 
straiot : she caa owa no obligation to so selfish an 
attachment, nor caa her tenderness be increased by 
that which lessens her esteem. If she is realty 
ficicle aad ungratefel, she is not worth yonr re-» 
preaches ; if not, she mnst be reasomd»ly ofibnded 
by such i^lorions impatadons. 

Yoo do not want to be told, that the strictest 
flddtty is required in friend^ip : and thongh, possi-^ 
Uy, instances might be brooght, in which even the 
secret of a friend most be sacriftoed to the calls of 
loatioe and duty, yet these are rare and doabtfiil 
cases; and we may Featnee .to ptonoance that, 
*' Whoso discovereth secrets, loseth his eredity md 
shall never find a friend to his mind. Love thy 
friend, and be faithfol unto htm : bat if then bewray*- 
est his secrets^ follow no more after him. For as a 
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pcm that hath destroyed his eiieny, so hast thou 
destroyed the lore of thy Mend. As one that letteth 
H bird go ottt of his hand* so hast thov let thy 
p^ighboor go. Follow uo more after him , for he Is 
too far off; he is as 21 roe escaped out of the snare. 
As for a wouady it may be boaod up ; ami after re- 
vilings there may be reooncilemeot ; but he that be- 
wrayeth secrets is withoot hope.'*«**-£ccliis. zzfii. 16. 

But, in order to reooDcile this iniiolable fidelity 
with the duty yoa owe to yourself or others, yoa must 
carefully gnan} against being made iht repository of 
^nch secrets as are not fit to foe kept. If your (Heitd 
i^ould engage in any unlawful punuit : if, for in* 
stance, she ^lould intend to oarry on an affidr of 
Ipre, uphu^wn to her parents, yon mast first use 
your utmost endeavours to dissuade her from H ; 
and, if she persists, positively and solemnly dedare 
against being a confidant in such a case; Sufibr her 
not to speidt to you on the safest, and warn her to 
forbear acquainting you with any step she may pro- 
pose to take towards a marriage unsanctioned by 
parental approbation* Tell her, yOu would thhric 
it yoiir duty to apprize her parents of the danger 
Into which she was throwing herself. However 
unkind she may take this at the time, she will cer*' 
tiunly esteem and love you ^le more for it, when- 
ever she recovers a sense of her duty, or oeperiences 
Uie sad efleots of -swerving from it. 

Tbei'e is another case, which I should not choose 
to suppose possible, in addressing myself to sa young 
a person, was it not that too many instances of it 
hftye of l^te been exposed to pobHe anima(h«fsion : 
I mefm.the case otf a married woman, who enemi:- 
rii8f^<^tfderate«^tlieaddrttM««&^\o^T. ^^^»^ 
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soch person be ever'aillefl a friend of yours ! bot If 

ererone whom, when innocent, yon had loved, ahonld 

fUl into so fatal an error, I can only say that, after 

[Mtsper remonstrances, you must immedialely with^ 

draw from all intimacy and confidence with her. 

Nor let the absurd pretence of Hmoeent interUumi, 

io such circumstances, prevail with you to lend your 

countenance a moment to disgraceful coodnct. 

There cannot be innocence in any degree of Indnl- 

gence to unlawful passion. The sacred obligations 

of marriage are very ill understood by the wife, who 

eao think hei%elf innocent, while she parleys with a 

lover, or with love ; and who does not shut her 

heart and ears against the most distant approaches 

of either. A virtuous wife, though she should be so 

unhappy as not to be secured by having her strongest 

affections fixed on her husband, will never admit 

an idea of any other man, in the light of a lorer ; 

iMit, if such an idea should unawares intrude into her 

miod, she would instantly stifle it, before it grew 

strong enough to give her much uneasiness : not to 

the most intimate friend, hardly to her own soul, 

would she venture to confess a weakness she would 

io dncerely abhor. Whenever, therefore, such infi- 

delity of the heart is made a subject of confidence, 

depend upon it, the corruption ha» spread fiir, and 

has been fatally indulged. Enter not into her codo- 

seis : show her the dangershe is is, and then with- 

dnw yourself Trom it^ whilst you are yet unsullied 

\ff contagion. 

It has been supposed a duty of friendship to lay 
open every thought and every feeling of the heart 
to our friend.. But I have just mentioned a case, 
in which this is not only unnecessary, but wrong. 
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A disgracefVil inclinatioiiy which wexeflolvetoeoli- 
qiiery shonld be concealed from every body, and is 
more easily subdaed when denied the Indalgence 
of talking of its object*; and, I thinlTy there may be 
other in8tance9» in which it would be most pmdent 
to keep onr thoughts concealed even from our dear- 
est friend. Some things I would communicate to 
one friendy and not to another, whom perhaps T 
loved better ; because I might know that my first 
friend' was not so well qualified as the other to 
counsel me on that particular subject : a natmail 
bias on her mind, some prevailing opinion, or some 
eopnezion with persons concerned, might make her 
an improper confidant with regard to one particu- 
lar^ though qualified to be so on all other occa- 
sions. 

This confidence of friendship is indeed out of its 
sweetest pleasures and greatest advantages. The 
human heart often stands in need of some kind and 
faithful partner of its cares, in whom it may repose 
all its weaknesses, and with whom it is sure of 
finding the tenderest sympathy. Far be it from me 
to shut up the heart with cold distrust and rigid 
caution, or to adopt the odious maxim, that '* wte 
shonld live with a friend as if we were one day to 
become an enemy." But we must not wholly aban- 
don prudence in any sort of connexion; since, 
when every guard is laid aside, our unbounded 
openness may injure others as well as ourselves. 
Sec|«ts entrusted to us must be sacredly kept even 
from our nearest friend; for we have no right to 
dispose of the secrets of others. 

If there is danger in making an improper choice 
of friends, •my dear child, how much more fiital 
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would It be to miauke \w attrooger kiacl ef altad»- 
meBt ( In that wUch leads to aa irrevMRUe engage- 
meat for life ! yet so much aiore U the iiaden^Bd- 
lag blinded, when ooce the fiiney !• captifated^ that 
it leeoM a deiperate andertaking to eonvinee a girt 
id love that she has mistaken the character of the 
man she prefers. 

If the passions woald wait for the derisiati of 
jodgmenty and if a young wonan coald hare the 
same opportODtties of examining into the real dia* 
vaster of her knrer, as into that of a female eaadl- 
dale for her frieadship, the same rules might direct 
yon in the choice of both ; for, marriage being'||M 
highest state of friendship, the qualities reqnisite in 
a friend are stUl more important in a husbaod. 8qS 
young women know so little of the world, espe* 
eially of the other ses; and such pains^ are usually 
taken to deceive them-^-that they are every way na- 
qualified to choose for themseltes, upon their own 
jttdismeat. Many a heart-ache shall 1 feel fbr yoa, 
my sweet girl, if f live a few years longer ! slnoe^ 
not only all year hap^ness in this world, hot your 
adrancement in religion aad virtue, or yoar apo- 
stasy from every good principle you have beea taught, 
will probably depend on the companion yoo fix to 
for life. Hi^y will it lie for you, if yon are wise 
and modest enough to withdraw feom temptation, 
and preserve your heait fbee and open to receive the 
just Decommendation of your parents : fertherthan a 
recommendation, I dare say, they will never go> in 
an affinr, which, though it should be begun by thno, 
ought never to be proceeded in without yoar free 
concurrence. 

Whateuer r e amu tlc noUons you mayhaaroricad 



■«f, depend npOD U, Uuhc mstcbea are the htppiev 
.which are made on rational gronode ; on uitable. 
ueu of character, degree, andfortDBei onmataul 
etteem, aoA the prospect of a real and pcrmaneDt 
friendship. Far be it from me to advise you to 
marry where you do not lore ; a mercenary mar- 
riage is a detestable proslituliou : bal, on the other 
band, aji anion formed upon mere personal liking, 
without the requisite foundation of esteem, vrilhoot 
the EBOCtian of parental approbation, and conse- 
quently, withant the blessing of Ood, can be pro> - 
ducllve of nothing but misery and shame. The 
pastion, to which every ooneideration of duly 
and prudence is sacriliced, Instead of soppljiog the 
loss, of all other advantages, wilL soon itself be 
changed Into mntnal disimsc, repeDtaocc, re. 
pToaches, and finally, perhaps, into hatred : the 
dUtreases it brings mil be void of ercryconsnlation; 
j<D wUl hare disgusted the fiieuds who should be 
your support; debased yourself in the eyes of the 
votld { and, what is much worse, in your own eyes, 
and even in those of your buaband : above all, you 
frill have ofieuded that God, who alone can shield 
yon from calamity. 

From an act like this, Ilmslyonr.dnty and gra* 
titude to your kind parenlB — the firat of duties, next 
to that we owe (o Ood, and inseparably connected 
with il — will effectually preserve you. But moM 
jOBUg people think they have fulfilled their duty, if ' 
they refrain ftt>m actually marrying agaiustpro- 
UbitioD : they lafler their affections, and even per- 
haps their word of honour, to be engaged, without 
consalting their parents ; yet satisfy thetnaelvei with 
■aaol^ug not to mauy t4tbi]sj,,s\«f«, <j«(on)s-'«. v«*^ 
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'considering that, besides the wretched, useless, un* 
icomfortable state they plunge themsehes into, when 
they contract 'a hopeless engagement, they must' 
likewise involve a parent in the miserable dilemma 
*of either ginng a forced consent against his judg- 
ment, or of seeing his beloved child pine away 
her prime of life in fruitless anxiety ; seeing her 
Accuse him of tyranny, because he restrains her 
from certain ruin ; seeing her affections alienated 
from her family; and all her thoughts engrossed 
by one object, to the destruction of her health and 
spirits, and of all improvements and occupations. 
What a cruel alternative for parents, whose happi- 
ness is bound up with that of their child ! llie 
time to consult them is before you have given a 
lover the least encouragement ; nor ought you to 
listen a moment to the man who would wish yon 
to keep his addresses secret; since he thereby 
shows himself conscious that they are not fit to be 
encouraged. 

. But perhaps I have said enough on this sutiject 
at present ; though, if ever advice on such a topic 
can- be of use, it must be before passion has got 
possession of the heart, and silenced both reason 
and principle. Fix therefore in your mind, as 
deeply as possible, those rules of duty and prudence, 
which now seem reasonable to you, that they may 
be at hand in the hour of trial, and save you from 
the miseries, in which strong affections, nnguided 
by discretion, involve so many of our sex. 
- U yon love virtue sincerely, you will be incapable 
of loring an openly vicious character. But, alas ! 
your innocent heart may be easily ensnared by an 
Mrthil i»e| and from Uil& danger fiothing^oan 
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secure yon bnt the experieitce of those, to whose 
guidance God has entrusted you. May you be wise 
enough to make use of it ! So will you have the 
fairest chance of attaining the best blessings this 
world can afford,' in a fisdthful and Tirtuous union 
with a worthy man, who may direct your steps in 
safety and honour through this life, and partake 
with you the rewards of virtue in that which is to 
come* But, if this happy lot should be denied you, 
do not be afraid of a single life* A worthy woman 
is never destitute of valuable friends, who, in a great 
measure, supply to her the want of nearer con* 
Itezions : she can never be slighted or disesteemed, 
while her good temper and benevolence render iier 
a blessing to her companions. Nay, she must be 
honoured by all persons of sense and virtue, for 
preferring the single state to an union unworthy of 
her. The calamities of an unhappy marriage are 
so much greater than can befall a single person, 
that the unmarried woman may find abundant ar« 
gument to be contented with her condition, when 
pointed out to her by Providence. Whether mar- 
fled or single, if your first care is to please God, 
you will undoubtedly be a blessed creature ; ** for 
that which he delights in must le happy.** Now 
earnestly I wish yon this happiness, you caa nerer 
know, «Qles8 yon could read the heart of 

Yonr traly afieetionate. 
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ON THE GOVERNMENT OF THE TEMPER. 

The next great point of importance to yovr fotnue 
happiness, my dear, is what your parents have, 
flon^tless, been continnally attentive to from your 
infancy, as it is impossible to nndertalce it too 
early — I mean the due regulation of your temper. 
Hough yon are, in great measure, indebted to their 
forming hands for whatever is good in it, yon are 
sensible, no doubt, as every human creature is, of 
propensities to some infirmity of temper, which it 
must now be pour oum care to correct and to subdue t 
otherwise the pains that have hitherto been taken 
with you may all become fruitless : and, when yo* 
are your own mistress, you may relapse into those 
faults, which were originally in your nature, and 
vvfaich will require to be diligently watched and 
kept under, through the whole course of your life. . 
If yoii consider, that the constant tenor of the 
Gospel precepts is to promote love, peace, and 
good-will amongst men, you will not doabt that 
the cultivation of an amiable disposition is a great 
part of your religious duty ; since nothing leads 
niore directly to the breach of charity, and to the 
injury and molestation of onr fellow-creatures, than 
the indulgence of an ill temper. Do not therefore 
ihink lightly of the offences you may commit^ for 
want of a due command over it^ or suppose yourself 
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Tcsponsible for thctn to your ffeUow-creatares only 5 
but, be a^sared, you must give a strict account <rf 
them all to the Supreme Goveruor of the world, ivho 
has made this a great part of your appointed trial 
upon earth. 

> A woman, bred up in a religious manner, placed 
above the reach of want, and out of the way of sor- 
did or scandalous vices, can have but few tempta* 
tions to the flagrant breach of the divine laws. It 
particularly concerns her therefore to understand 
them in their full import, and to Consider, how far 
Bhe trespasses against them, by such actions as ap» 
peiir trivial, when compared with murder, adultery, 
and theft, but which become of very great import- 
ance, by being frequently repeated, and occurring in 
the daily transactions of life. 

The principal virtues or vices of a woman muat 
be of a private and domestic Itind. Within the 
drcle of her own family and dependents lies her 
sphere of action ; the scene of almost all those taslcft 
and trials, which must determine her character, 
knd her fate, here and hereafter. Reflect, for ti 
moment, how much the happiness of her husband, 
children, and servants, must depend on her tempet, 
and you will see that the greatest good or evil 
which she ever may have in her power to do, may 
arise from her correcting or indulging its infir- 
mities. 

Though I wish the principle of duty towards God 
to be your ruling motive in the exercise of eVery 
'virtue> yet, as human nature stands in need of all 
-pbssible helps, let us not forget how essential it 
is to present happiness, and to the enjoyment xX 
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in^tttpeasabljr re^oiiite to the attabBMBt^ Mglwr 
, felicity in the life to eoine. The gwetett 4Mit«ffanl 
bleariiifB canMot el&ird cqloyaeot to a mind rnflked 
■Bd uneasy within ittelf : a fit of ill hnmour will 
spoil the finest eatertiunnMnt, and Is as real a tor* 
ment as the most paipfiil disease. Another nn« 
avoidable oonseqnence of ill temper is the dislike 
and airersion of all who are witnesses to it, and^ 
|ierliap8» the deep and lasting resentment of those 
who suffer from its effects. We all, from social or 
8elf*love, earnestly desire the esteem and affection 
of oar fellow-creatnres ; and indeed onr condition 
makes them so necessary to ns^ that the wretch 
who has forfeited them^ must feel desolate and no* 
done, deprired of all the best enjoyments and com* 
forts the world can afford, and given np to his in^ 
ward misery, nnpitied and scorned. Bat this can 
never be the fate of a good-nacnred person : what* 
ever fanlts he may have, they will generally hs 
treated with lenity; he will find an advocate in 
every human heart; his errors will be lamented 
rather than abhorred ; and his virtnes will be viewed 
in tlie fairest point of light: his good-hnmonri 
without, the help of great talents or acquirements^ 
will mBke his company preferable to that of the 
most brilliant genius, in whom this quality is wanV 
ing ; in short, it is almost impossible that yon ca9 
he sincerely beloved by any body, without this en? 
gaging property^ whatever other excellences yoo 
may possess ; but, with it, you will scarcely fail of 
finding some friends and favourers, even though yott 
should be destitutp of almost every other advan- 

Perhaps you wiU sayj *' all this la veiy tme^ hi^i 




«tlr tempers are not in our own power ; we are 
made with different dispositious ; and, if mine i& 
not amiable, it is rather my uuhappiness than my 
fiuilt." This, my dear, is commonly said by those 
who will not take the tronble to correct themselye84 
Yety be assured, it is a delusion, and will not avail 
in onr justification before him, '* who knoweth 
whereof we are made," and of what we are capable^ 
It is true, we are not all equally happy in our dis-> 
positions 4 but human virtue consists in cherishing 
and cultivating every good inclination, and in check* 
ing and subduing every propensity to evil. If yon 
had been born with a bad temper, it might have 
been made a good one, at least with regard to its 
ontward effects, by education, reason, and prin« 
dple : and, though you are so happy as to have a 
good one while young, do not suppose it will always 
continue so, if you neglect to maintain a proper 
command over it. Power, sickness, disappoint « 
ments, or worldly cares, may corrupt and embitter; 
the finest disposition, if they are not counteracted 
by reason and religion. 

It is observed that every temper is inclined, in 
some degree, either to passion, peevishness^ or 
obstinacy. Many are so unfortunate as to l)e in- 
clined to each of the three in turn : it is necessary 
therefore to watch the bent of our nature, and to 
apply the remedies proper for the infirmity to which 
we are most liable. With regard to the first, it is 
so injurious to society, and so odious in itself, espe* 
dally in the female character, that one would think 
shame alone would be sufficient to preserve a young 
woman from giving way to it ; for it is as unbe- 
OQffllng her cl^aracter.to be bet^^^ VE^.^ "^^^^^^a^^ 
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lutviMT bf p9$akm as bj tnl«rJMtiaH» ami diP9 
oaght to be ashamed of the one at orach as of tke 
other. GeottenesSj aieeknessy and patience^ tme 
peculiar distiDCtioos ; and an eniagcd woman is one 
of the most disgastlDg sights in natme. 

It is plain, from ezpeiiende, that the most pas- 
sionate people can command themselves, when th^ 
have a motive svfllciently strong, sndi as the prfr> 
sence of those they fear, or to whom they partl«. 
cahuly deme to recommend themselves; it is 
therefore no escose to persons, whom yon bane 
Injured by nnltind reproaches and nnjnst aspep* 
•ions, to tell them yon was in a passion : the alloip* 
Ing yoarMlf to speak to them in a passion is a proof 
of an insolent disrespect, which the meanest of yoop 
feliow-creatares woold have a right to reseat, Whe« 
once yon find yoorself heated so for as to desire to 
say what yon iLnow would be proroltiog and woond* 
ing to another, yoa shoald immediately resolve 
dther to be silent, or to qiut the room, rather than 
give utterance to any thing dictated by to bad an 
inclination. Be assured, yon are then unfit to 
reanon or to reprove, or to hear reason from others. 
It is tlierefore your part to retire from such an 
occasion to sin, and wait till you are cool, beftve 
you presume to Jndge of what has passed. By ac* 
customing yourself thus to conquer and disappoiat 
your anger, yon will, by degrees, find it grow weak 
and manageable, so as to leave your neason at 
liberty : you will be able to restrain your tongue 
from evil, and your looks and gestures from all ex- 
pressions of violence and ill-will. Pride, which 
produces so many evils in the human mind,^ the 
great soutfee of passion. -Whoever 4:nltivajss 4ii 
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fclmseif a proper humUity, a dne sense of his own 
iSLvAU and insufficiencies, and a doe respect fov 
others, will find bnt small temptation to violent 
or nnreasooable anger. 

In the case of real injuries, which justify and call 
for resentment, there is a noble and generous kind 
of anger, a proper and necessary part of our nature^ 
which has nothing in it sinful or degrading. I 
would not wish you insensible to this ; for the perr* 
son who feels not an injury, must be incapable of 
being properly affected by benefits. With those 
who treat you ill without provocation, you ought to 
maintain your own dignity; but, in order to do 
this, whilst you show a sense of their improper be- 
haviour, you must preserve calmness, and even 
good-breeding ; and thereby convince them of the 
impotence as well as injustice of their malice. You 
must also weigh every circumstance with candour 
and charity^ and consider whether your showing 
the resentment deserved may not produce ill con- 
sequences to innocent persons ; as is almost always 
the case in family quarrels; and whether it may 
not occasion the breach of some duty, or necessary 
oounezioD, to which you ought to sacrifice even 
your just resentments. Above all things, take care 
that a particular offence to you does nqt make yon 
uojost to the general character of the offending 
person. Generous anger does not preclude esteem 
for whatever is really estimable, nor does it destroy 
good-wUl to the person of its object ; it even iu* 
spires the desire of overcoming him by benefits^ 
and wii^es to inflict no other punishment than the 
fflgret of having injured one who deserved his kind-r 
nesB t it is always plac^JUe, SAsi t«M^.^ M^\i«. 
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died, •»MOB «8 tbe oA»i4«r Is eontlBced of III 
cnor) nor CM any tabBeqiMft faijary provfike It Ml 
teevr to past discMlgatloiit, iKiicli had Hees «iM« 
forgiven. But It is perhaps ntitiecessairy to giffe 
Mes for tMs c«se« Hie votiscicnisiicM of fnjMred 
Imiocetiee natarally prodaees digaity, and inniaBy 
prevents excess of aager: oarpasrioois aMst «o« 
raly, nvlien we are conscioasof blaaw, and wkeii ^^ 
«pprelieBd tkat we have laid onnelves open «a e«i»- 
tempt. Where we know we have been wi^etag, i9i^ 
least ioJQStice, iu the degree of blame imputed fo 
us, escdtes oar btttemt resenttnent ; bat where %«% 
know onrsdves lialtlees, the iiharpest aecodif^oti 
escites pity or conteaapt rather than rage. Whttt^ 
ever therefore yoa feel yoerself very angry, saapett 
yourself to be in l9ie wroog, and res<^e to sibSHd 
%he dedslon of yoar own conscience before yoo eltti 
upon another the pnnlshaAent, which is perimps due 
to yourself. This se!f-4»EaBiination ndll at leaat 
g\ve you time to cool ; and, if yon are }«st, wHI dis- 
pose yon to balance yoar own wrong with 4hiit «€ 
year antagonist, and to settle the aecoutit tvUh Mtt 
on equal terms. 

Peevlfl^nesB, though not so violent aod AMI ia 
its immediate effects, is still move onamiable thStt 
passion, and, if possible, more destrvctlve of hap^ 
piness, inasmneh «s It operates more contiimaUy. 
Thou^ th^ fretfol man W^vtrem os less, he d^Hl^osts 
OS more tliau the passionate one ; because he be^ 
trays a low and little idiod, intent on tndes, and 
engrossed by a paltry seif-love, which knowa ntft 
how to ibear ^Hie very apprehension of any ineen* 
venience. It is self-love Hfttiwhkh we mtwt^iomlMl, 
iwteii we&kt owselvas aasaaUed by this irifirti^i 




^wi, by volttBtarily e^clnruig iBe«oiv#iiieHce«» w4 
ilUadi h4bitaat# oarsclv^s to l>ear th^m witb mm 
ao4 good- humoor^ when oeci^ioiied by others. Pey* 
lia^s tbia is the best kind of Teligioas mortificatioiif 
as tiiQN^Ief eud of deoyiog ourselves any UiBoceBi 
itidalgeiices must be to ae(]H^re a habit of com* 
m4ud over our passioos and iucUoatiouSy particiir 
If a«u;b aa aie likely to lead us ioto evil. Another 
method of coikqiieri«g this eaeffly, U to. abstract oar 
winds frott that atjtefttum to tridiug circ«iu$taiioe8» 
which HsuaUy creates this nnteasipess. Those who 
ase eagagttd Im high and importaQt parsuits are very 
Iktle affected by suiaU inconveniences. The bum 
whosie head is fuU of scions thought, or whose 
heart is foU ol care» will eat his dinner withonl. 
Ifioowlag whether it was well or ill dressed^ or 
wl»ether it was a^ved pMaetnally at the hoar or 
i|ot \ aj^d thougli abi^eaee fro« the eoounon tbiogf 
of jyife is f^r friMn desirable^ especially in a woiuan ; 
yat tw o^iniKe aad aoxions ao attention to them 
seldom f^ to t^roduoe a^ teazing, mean, and fratlnl 
^ dvH)^tio<l< I w^iild therefore wish your mkid to 
ha^ always soflie object in pursuit worthy of it, 
1^ i$ may not be engrossed by such as are in 
Ihemselves sc^roe w<ortJ) a moment's anidety. It is 
fbMij^ I9 M)e d^in^of U^ when amusements fail, 
m^i wlien the mpre unportunate passions subside, 
that thi« io^OHty is obsiinred to frow upon us ; and 
perhfips it will iieldom fall to do bo^ unkss car«* 
fffUy watched, and counteracted by reason^. We 
mu9t then emieavoar to substituile 9wne pontuits ia 
Ihe place (tf thow, which can only engage us in 
libe begianitig of oni cewrae* The pursuit of glory 
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improving aod exalting oar own minds, becomes 
more and more interestingto ns, the nearer wedrinr 
to the endoif all aublnnarjr ei^yments. Readitagy 
reflection, rational couTersation, and, above aU, 
eonversing with God, by prayer and meditation, 
may preserve us from taking that anxions interest 
in the little comforts and conveniences of ^our re-> 
maining days, which usually gives birth to so much 
fretfulness in old people. But though the aged and 
infirm are most liable to this evil, and they alone are 
to be pitied for it ; yet we sometimes see the young, 
the healthy, and those who enjoy most outward 
blessings^ inexcusably guilty of it. The sraidlest 
disappointment in pleasure, or difficulty in the 
most trifling employment, will put wilAil young 
people out of temper, and their very amusements 
frequently become sources of vexation and peevish- 
ness. How often have I seen a girl, preparing for a 
ball, or for some other public appearance, unable 
to satisfy her own vanity, fret over every ornament 
she put on, quarrel with her maid, with herclotbes, 
her l)air ; and growing still more unlovely as she 
^w mora cross, be ready to fight with her looking- 
glass, for not making her as handsome as she wished 
to be ! She did not consider that the traces of this 
ill- humour on her countenance would be a greater 
disadvantage to her appearance than any defect in 
her dress, or even than the plainest features, en- 
livened by joy and good humour. There is a de- 
gree of resignation necessary even to the enjoyment 
0f pleasure ; we must be ready and willing to give 
up some part of what we could wish for, befoi% we 
can enjoy that which is indulged to us. I have no 
doubt that she -who frets all the while she is dress- 
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lag for an anemUy, will snfTer still greater nwaaU 
nsM wben she li there. The sbdib craTing restleet 
nnlt; >rill there endure a thousand mortlticatioDS, 
Which, Id the midst of seeming pleasure, will se- 
cretly corrode her heart ; whilst the meek end 
humble generally And more graiification than they 
expected, and return home pleased and^nlivened 
from erery scene bf amusemcul, though fliey could 
hBTe stayed away from it with perfect ease and con- 



' SnllennesB, or obstluacy. Is perhaps a worse fanlt 
of temper than either of tlie former; and, if In- 
dulged, may end in the most fatal extremes of ttnb- 
bom melanchcdy, malice, and revenge. The resent-' 
ment which, instead of being expressed, is nursed 
in aeeret, and conlinnally aggravated by the imagi- 
nation, will, in time, become the ruling passion ) 
and then, how horrible must be his case, whose 
bind and pleasurable aflTecllons are all swallowed 
np by the tormenting as well as detestable senti- 
ments ,iOf hatred and revenge ! " Admonish Ihj 
friend ; perariventure he hath not done it ; or. If 
he hath, that he do it no more. — Admonish thy 
fHend '; peradveninre he bath not said it : or. If he 
hath, that he speak it not again." — Ecclua. six. 
13. Brood not over aTesentment which perhaps 
was at first lll-gronnded, and which is nndoabtedly 
lieightened by a heated Imagination : but, when 
you have lirsl subdued your own temper, so as to 
be able to speak calmly, reasonably, and kindly; 
then eipogtulate with the person yon suppose to 
be in fitult ; hear what she has to say ; and either 
reconcile yonrself to her, or quiet your mind nndei 
the injury by the principle ot C^iTWftna'JQsi^-'i •'"***■ 
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if it ftbonld appear tlMt yoa yoamU have been 
most to blame, or if jon hare beeo in ao erroc, 
acknowledge it fairly and haodaomely : if yoa £e«l 
any reluctance to do so, be certaia that it acia^ 
from pride^ to con(|uer which is an absolute duly* 
*^ A soft answer tumeth away wrath," and a gfi« 
oerous confession oftentimes more than atone« for 
the fault which requires it. Truth and justice de^ 
mand that we should acknowledge oonviction, as 
soon as we feel it, and not maintain an erroneoof 
Opinion, or justify a wrong conduct, merely from 
the CfUse shame of confessing our i»8t ignoranqeu 
A f9\ae shame it undoubtedly is, and as impoUtie m 
ui\)ust, since your error is already seen by thoai 
who endeavour to set you rights but your cowdcr 
tion, and the candour and generosity of owning it 
freely, may still be an honour to you,, and woq14 
greatly recommend you to the person with whouy 
you disputed. With a disposition strongly i^c|ine# 
to snilenness or obstinacy* tMs must he a very painr 
ftti exertion $ and to make a perfect conquest over 
jiourself at once may perhaps appear impracticahle» 
whilst the zeal of self-juAtificatiouj and the abliQii- 
reo^ of blame, are strong npon you. But if yofi 
are so unhappy as to yield to your infim^jfg at op^ 
time, do not let this discourage you from renewing 
your effoits : your nund wiU gain strength if^mf^ t^ 
(»ntest, Qfod your internal enemy -will, by degrcei|» 
be force4 to give ground* fie not afraid to revive 
the sul^ect, as snon a« you find yourself aUe $q suI^ 
d^e your temper ^ au4 ib^^ frankly^ lay opeq the. 
43onAict you sustainedlat the t<me s by tMs you s^ 
^»ake all the amendi^ in your power for your £i^ 
#rf mil cc^taU^y ch9tpg9 i)»6 Ojisiuit y<Hih4jr»giUa^ 
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Mm ptty at ICMt, If not admlratlmi. NntMuE h- 
nwe endenrtag than sncb a coofenlaa ; and ym 
■rin ll«4 (nch n ntlsfaction In yonr onn consclona- 
new, nd >D the mewed tendernen and eneem 
jn wni gain from the person cotmrned, tbat your 
Mtb for tbe fntarE wfll be taadc more easT, and 
)*nif relactBHce to be rOnrinced wiQ, on enrj orca- 
iloB, grow leni and less. 

lie loveof trntb, and a real desire of impKi*B- 
(Kent, oDght to be the on!y motires of argnmenta- 
ttoB ; and, where Ihete are atncere, no difflmlty 
en t>e made of emlnacing the troth, as soon as it 
b |iereclTed. But, hi tM, people oftEner dlipnte 
ftwn Tanlrf and pride, which make It a grlevoos 
toortiScathni to allow that we are the wiser for 
what we ha«e heard from another. To receive 
•Mce, reproof, and iDslroctlon, properlj, Is the 
IMreK stfn of a tineere and hmnble heart ; and 
Ifeewt a greatness of mind, wiiteh commands oar 
Inspect and reverence, white it appears ;o willlnglj 
U ^ietd to «s the saperiorilj. 

Obserre, notwlthgtanding, that I do not wtsTi yon 
to heu of jonr ^Its withimt pain : snch an Indlf. 
femce wonM alTbrd small hopes of amendment. 
SInuBe and remorse are the flrtt etept to trne i«- 
ptaumce ; yet we riioaH be willing to bear th'i* 
fria, and thankhl to the kind hand that InQIcts It 
fcr mr good. Nor mnst we, by sullen rtlence 
wnderit, leave onr kind physician in donbi, whether 
Ae operation has taken eflltrt or not, or whether It 
Ina not added another malady. Instead of cnrlng 
the Brst, Yon mmi codBlder, that those who teH 
you -of yonr faatta, If they do it from motives <iK 
UiidiieM, and not of malice, (»n <oAc\<WK.t^<.t 
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IB a painful oiBce, which nraat have cost them «• 
great an effort as it cau be to you to ackuowledgie 
the service j.and, if you refuse this encourageiueot^ 
you cannot expect that any one, who is not abao- 
lutely obliged to it by duty, will a second time un- 
dertake such an ill-requited trouble. What a loss 
would this be to, yourself ! — ^how difficult would be 
our progress to that degree of perfection which U 
necessary to our happiness, was it not for the as- 
sistance we receive from each other ! This cer« 
tably is one of the means of grace held out to ns 
by our merciful Judge ; and if we reject it, we are 
answerable for all the miscarriages we may fall into 
for want of it, 

I know not, whether that strange caprice, that 
inequality of taste and behaviour, so commt^ily at* 
tributed to oiir sex, may be properly called a fiinlt 
of temper ; as it seems not lo be connected with, or 
arising from our animal frame, but to be rather the 
fruit of our own self-indulgence, degenerating, by 
degrees, into such a wantonness of will, as knows 
not how to please itself. When, Instead of r^n- 
lating our actions by reason and principle, we auffier 
ourselves to be guided by every slight and momen- 
tary impulse of inclination, we shall, doubtless, ap» 
pear so variable and inconstant, that nobody can 
guess, by our behaviour to-day, what may be ex- 
pected from us to-morrow ; nor can we ourselves 
tell whether what we delighted in a week ago, will 
now afford us the least degree of pleasure. It is in 
vain for others to attempt to please us ; we.canpot 
please ourselves, though all we could wish for wsdts 
our choice : and thus does a capricious womsmbe- 
c«me *' sick of herself^ thromgh very selfishness s** 



•nS, wliFii tbh i» the cue, it is etij to judge how 
liek others mast be of ber, and bow contemptible 
tmd dUgosliag she most appear. His wretcbed 
stale is the nimal ctmseqaence of power aod flattery, 
K&f m; dear cbild oerer meet wilh the lempudcni 
Of ibat excetaive aod Ul-jodged indulgence from k 
basbaDd, whicb «he has happily escaped fron) bet 
pwenls, and which seldom faiU to reduce waaem 
to Ibe miserable condiiioQ of a hamonred chitdf 
always nnbappy from having nobody's will to stnd]' 
feat it« own 1 Tbe insolence of «ach demandi Ebv 
yoarself, and lacb disregard to the choice and \a- 
tllnations of otben, can seldom fail (o make yoo m 
W^Hy enemies u there ate persons idiliged to bear 
with yonr hnmonra; whilst a compliant, reMOD< 
able, Bad contented disposition, woald reader jion 
happy in yonrself, and beloved by all yonr c«n- 
panloeai portkilarly by those who live eondaDtly 
with yon : and of what copseqoenee this Ii -» 
yonr happiness, a moment's reSeclion will dHiviim 
yon. Paoiity friendships are tbe friendships made 
for OS, if I may so speak, by Ood himself. With tb« 
kindest intentions, he has knit the bands of family 
loVB by iDdiipensable duties ; and wretched an 
Ihey who have bnrst them asnnder by rioleQce and 
tit-will, or worn them ont by conltant little disob- 
Hgatlons, and by tbe want of that stlenllon to 
please, which the presence of a stranger always 
inspires, bnt which Is lo often ^amefolly neglected 
towards those whom it is most our daty and In- 
terest to please. May yen, my dear,be wise enough 
to Ke that every facnlty of entertaininetit, every 
eagagli^ qnalificalioa which y«« possess. Is exerted 
« tbe best advaniace fct tliws, vi^\i»ie.V«^«.>»-'*- 
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mo6t importance to yoa ; for those who live noder 
the lame roof, and with whom yon are connected, 
for life, either by the ties of blood, or by the still 
more sacred oblipitions of a ▼olnntary engagement. 

To make yon the delight and darling of yonr 
family, something more is required than barely to 
be exempt from ill-temper and troublesome ha* 
nonrs. The sincere and gennine smiks of com* 
plaoency and love must adorn yonr conntenanoe. 
That ready compliance, that alertness to assist and 
oblige, which demonstrates true affection, must 
animate yonr behavionr, and<endear yonr moat con* 
mott actions. Politenesa must accompany yont 
greatest famiUarities, and restrun yon from every 
thing that is really offensive, or which can give a 
moment's nnneoessary pain. Conversation, which 
is ao apt to grow dull and insipid in famities, nay, 
in some to -be almost wholly laid aside, m^ be 
cdHtivated with the franlcness and openness of 
friendship, and by the mntnal communication of 
vrfaateyer may conduce to the improvement or innoi- 
cent entertainment of each other. 

Beading, whether apart or in common, will fur- 
nish Useful and pleasing subjects ; and the spright- 
Uness of youth wilt uaturallyinspire harmless mirth 
and native humour, if encouraged by a mutual de* 
tire of diverting each other, and making the honrs 
pass agreeably in your own house : every amusement 
that offers will be heightened by the participation 
of these dear companions, and by talking over every 
inddent together, and every object of pleasure. If 
yon have any acquired talent of entertainment, such 
as music, paintiug, or the like, your own family are 
t^oie before whom yon shoul4 moe^ wish t0;es«» 
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eel, tuul hr nboni job tboold alwa; s be readj to 
exert yourielf ; Dot guBering the accompUahmeats 
wbicb you have gained, perba^it by their meaus,, 
aad It their expense, to lie dormant, till the arrival 
of a atrauger givea yon spirit in tbe performance. 
Wliere tbis U£t is (be case, yoa may be ante ranily 
la tbe only motive of the exertion : a Biraager will 
pr^ae yon more : but how little seusibility has that 
faeart,nbichisDot more gratitied by tbe silent plea- 
tore painted oa tbe couDteoance of a partial parent, 
or of an affec^nate brother, than by the empty 
compliment of a viutor, who is perhaps innardlr 
mote disposed to criticise and ndicule than to ad< 

t bate been longer tn tbU letter tbwi I intended, 
let it is with difflcnlty I can quit the subject, be- 
canse I tblnk it is seldom sufficiently insisted oa^ 
either in books or in sermons ; and because tbere 
are tnany persons weak enoagb to believe tbem- 
telves in a laTe and innocent course of life, whilst 
tbey are daily harassing every body about them bj 
their reiatious humours. But yon will, I hope, 
constantly bear in mind, that yon can nerec. treat 
a fellow- creators UDkiadly, without offending tbe - 
kind Creator and Father of all i and that yon can 
tio way render yoartelf so acceptable to bim, as by 
.studying to promote the happioess of others. In 
every instance, small as well as great. The faroor 
of Ood, and the love of your companions, vrill snrely 
be deemed rewards sufficient to animate your most 
fervent endeavoara : yet ibis is not all i the dispo- 
aitioo of mind, which I would recommend, is its 
own reward, and is in itself essential to happiness. 
CalU.TaCB it, therefore^ m; dear cUld« wU^^ ^^^a 
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Utmost diHgence ; and watch the symptoms of ill- 
temper, as they rise, with a firm resolution to a>o- 
quer them, before they are even perceived by any 
other person. In every such inward conflict^ call 
upon your Malcer to assist the feeble nature he hath 
giVen you ; and sacriUce to him every feeling that 
^ould tempt you to disobedience : so will yon at 
length attain the true Christian meelniess, which is 
Messed in the sight of God and man-^*' which has 
the promise of this life as well as of that which is 
to come.** Then wiH you pity, in others, those in- 
Armities, which you have conquered in yourself; 
&nd will thinic yourself as much bound to assist, 
by your patience and gentleness, those who are so 
unhappy as to be uuder the domioion of evil pas- 
sions, as you are to impart a share of your riches to 
the poor and miserable. 

Adieu, my dearest 



.J 
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VII. 
QN ECONOMY. 
MY DEAR NIECE, 

Economy is so importapt a part of a woman's cba*, 
racter, so necessary to her own happiness, and so 
essential to her performing properly the dnties of % 
wife and of a mother, that it ought to have the pre- 
eedcDce of all other accomplishments, and take it^ 
rank next to the first duties of life. It is, more* 
over, an art as well as a virtue; and, many well*, 
meaning persons, from ignorance, or from inconsif 
deration, are strangely deficient in it.. Indeed, It is 
too often wholly neglected in a young Woman's eda*. 
cation ; and she ia sent from her father's house to 
govern a family, without the least degiee of that 
knowledge which should qualify her for it: thia is 
the source of much inconvenience ; for though e;i* 
perience and attention may supply, by degrees, the 
want of instruction, yet this requires time: the 
family, in the mean time, may get into habits which 
are very difficult to alter; and, what is worse, the 
Busband's opinion of his wife's incapacity may be 
fixed too strongly to suffer him eyer to think justly 
of her gradual improvements. I would therefore 
^rnestly advise you to make use of every oppor- 
tunity you can find, foe the laying in some store of 
knowledge on this subject, before you are called 
lipon to the pracjtice ^ by obsei:yli^^N<ilk»X\n»^>\)^^ 
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fore yoa$ by consulting prudent and experienced 
mistresses of families ; and by entering in a book a 
memorandum of every new piece of intelligence yoa 
acquire : you may afterwards compare these with 
more mature observations, and you can make addi- 
tions and corrections, as you see occasion. ! hope 
It will not be long 'before your mother entrusts you 
with some part, at least, of the management of your 
father^s house. Whilst you are under her eye^ your 
ignorance cannot do much harm, though the relief 
to her at first may not be near so considerable as 
the l>enefit to yourself. 

- Economy consists of so many branches, some of 
which descend to such minuteness, that it is im- 
possible for me in writing to give you particular 
directions. The rude outlines may be perhaps 
described ; and I shall be bappy if I can furnish 
yon with any hint that may hereafter he usefally 
employed. 

The first and greatest point Is to lay out your 
general plan of living in a Just proportion to your 
fortune and rank : if these two will not coincide, 
the last must certainly give way ; for, if you bave 
light principles, you cannot fail of being wretched 
ilnder the sense of the injustice as well as danger 
of spending beyond your Income, and your distress 
MU be continually increasing. No mortifications, 
which yon can suffer from retrenching in your ap- 
pearance, can be comparable to this unhappiness* 
If you would enjoy the real comforts of affluence, 
you should lay your plan considerably within your 
income; not for the pleasure of amassing wealthy 
tfapugh^ where there is a growing family, it is an 
absolute duty to Jay by something every year ^ bat 
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to prortde for coDtlngendei, and to hvie the power 
of indulging yonr choice in (he disposal of tlie orer- 
plns, eitlier la innocent pleanres, or to increaK 
joar funds for chariLy and gEncroaty, which are 
in fact the true fandt of pleasure. In lome circntn- 
Ksnces indeed, this nonld not be pmdent : tbne 
' are profeasions in which amau's success greallrde* 
pads on his making some Ggnre, wliere the bare 
■ospidOD of poverty wonld bring on the realiij. If 
bf marriage jon shonld be placed in inch a litoa* 
tion, it will be yonr doty to exert all yonr skill In 
the management of yonr Income : yet, even In Ihia 
cue, I would not strain to the ntmost for appear- 
ance, bat wonld choofe my models among the moet 
prndent and ntoderate of my own class ; and be 
contented with slower adrancement, for the sake of 
•eenrity and peace of mind. 

A ectilrary conduct is the min of many ; and, in 
geoeral, the wives of men in nch professions might 
life in a more reUred and fngal manner than they 
do, withoat any ill consequences, if they did not 
make the scheme of adraocing the success of their 
husbands an ezcnse to themselTcs for the Indalifeiice 
of their own vanity and ambitioti. 

Perhaps it leay be s^d, that the settling the 
penetxi scheme of expenses is seldom the wife's 
province, and that msnj men do not clwose erm 
tn acqa^nl her irith the real state of their affiHrt. 
Where this is the case, a woman can Ite answerable 
for DO more than Is eoirasted to her. But 1 think 
It a very ill sign, for one or both of tlte partiei, 
wliere there Is soch a wont of openness. In irtutt 
equally concerns them. As 1 trost yM will desem 
the conftdience of your luubaad, la l,tatt^ y^'^^ ~ 
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be allowed fne couoltation widi blm «d yonr sub. 
^Bftl interest ; and^ I believey there are few men 
who would 'Dot hearken to reBson on their own 
affairs, when they saw a wife ready and detilroas la 
give np her share of vanities and indolgeuces, and 
4wly earnest to promote the common good of the 
family* 

In order to settle yonr plan, it will be necessary 
to make a pretty exact calculation : and if, from 
this time, you accustom yourself to calculationti 
In all the little e^Lpenses enirusted to you, yon will 
grow exi>ert and ready at them, and be able to gness 
very nearly, where certainty cannot be obtained* 
Many articles of expense are regular and fixed ^ 
these may be valued exactly; and by consulting 
nAth experienced persons, you may calculate nemdy 
the amount of others : any material article of con-, 
sumption,, in a fiunily of any given number and dr- 
evmstances, may be estimated pretty nearly. Yonr 
own expenses' of clothes and pocket-money should 
be settled and circumscribed, that you may be eure 
not to exceed the just proportion. I think it an 
admirable method to appropriate snch a portion of 
your income, as yon judge proper to bestow in 
charity, to be sacredly keptior that purpose, and no 
longer considered as your own : by vrhich meanaj^ 
y^m will avoid the temptation of giving: lesa than 
you ought, through seU^hnesfi, or more. than you" 
ought, through good-nature or weakness.., If yonr 
drcnmstances allow of it, you. might set apart 
another fund, for acts of liberality or friendship, 
which do not come under the head of charity. The 
baving such funda ready at hand, makes it easy and- 
pleasant to give; and when acts of bounty are per- 
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(Onned withoot efl^K, ibey are gener^lf dooe more 
kindly and cEfMaally. If yoa are obliged Id cod- 
Bdeace to lajr up for a family, the taine method of 
an appropriaied fund for sariog nill be of excellent 
Die, u it will prereiit that contipnal, and often in. 
eSectual anxietj, nbicb a general deure or uring, 
without haviDg fixed the limits, ia aure to create. 

Regularity of payments and accounts is eiseotial 
to economy ; your boosekeepiDg sboold tie settled - 
at least once a week, and all the bill« paid ; all 
other tradesmen shonld be paid, at farthest, onre a 
year. Indeed I think it more advanlageon* to pay 
oftenerj but if yon make them trust yon longer, 
they must either charge proportionabiy higher, or 
be losers by yonr custom. Number* of them fidl, 
erery year, from the cruel cause of being obliged to 
glre their cuatomeri somnch longercredit than the 
dealers, from whom tbey take their goodn, wtti 
, allow to tttem. If people of foitane considered 
tUl, they would not defer their payments, from 
. mere negligence, as tbey often do, to the ruin of 
whole families. 

You must eodeavoDr 1o acquire skill in pur- 
cbadng : in order to this, yon should begin now to '' 
attend to the prices of-thingi, aud take every proper 
opportanity of learning the real valne of every thing, 
ai well as the marks whereby you are to distinguish 
the good from the bad. 

In your table, as in your dress, and Id all other 
things, 1 wish yon to ^m at praprietp and nealnetM, 
or, If your slate demands it, tttganee, rather than 
tu/itrfluout ftguT«. To go beyoud your «phere^ 
ritber in dress, or in the appearance of your table, 
lodicates a greater fault in jim cbkmnm ,'Csm&.>b 
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be too much within It. It is impossible to enter 
into the minuiuB of the table : good sense and 
observation on the best models mast form yovr 
taste, and a due regard to what yon can afford snifet 
restrain it. 

Ladies who are fond of needle- woric, generally 
choose to consider that as a principal part of good 
housewifery ; and though I cannot look upon it as 
of equal importance with the due regulation of a 
femily, yet, in a middling rank, and with a mode- 
rate fortune, it is a necessary part of a woman's 
duty, and a considerable article in expense is sav^ 
by it. Many young ladies make, almost every thing 
they wear ; by which means they can make a gen- 
teel figure at a small expense. This, in your sta- 
tion, is the most profitable and desirable kind of 
work ; and as much of it as you can do, consistently 
with a due attention to your health, to the improve- 
ment of your mind, and to the discharge of other 
duties, I should think highly commendable. But, 
as I do not wish yrm to impose upon the world by 
your appearance, I should be contented to see yon 
worse dressed, rather than see your whole time em- 
ployed in preparations for it, or any of those hours 
given to it, which are needful to make your body 
strong and active by exercise, or your mind rational 
by reading. Absolute idleness is inexcusable in a 
woman, because the needle is always at hand for 
those intervals in which she caqnot be otherwise 
-employed. If you are industrious, and if you keep 
*good hours, yon will find time for all your proper 
employments. Early rising, and a good disposition 
of time, are essential to economy. The necessary 
orders, and examination into household affairs. 
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should .be dispatched as soon in the* day, and as 
privately, as possible^ that they may not interrupt 
your husband or guests, or break in upon conver- 
satiofl, or reading, in the remainder of the day. 
If you defer any thing that is necessary, you may be 
tempted by company, or by unforeseen avocations, 
to forget or to neglect it : hurry and irregularity 
will ensue, with expensive expedients to supply the 
defect. 

There is in many people, and pai-ticularly in 
youth, a strange aversion to regularity ; a desire 
to delay, what ought to be done immediately, in 
order to do something else, which might as well 
be done afterwards. Be assured, it isx)f more con- 
sequence to you than you can conceive, to get the 
better of this idle procrastinating spirit, and to 
acquire habits of constancy and steadroess, even 
in the most trifling' matters; without them there 
can be no regularity, or consistency of action or 
character ; no dependence on your best intentions, 
«vhich a sudden humour may tempt you to lay 
aside for a time, and which a thousand unfore- . 
seen accidents will afterwards render it more and 
more difficult to execute: no one can say what 
important consequences may follow a trivial neglect 
of this kind. For example, I have known one of 
these procrastinators disoblige, and gradually lose 
-very valuable friends, by delaying to write to them 
so long, that, having no good excuse to offer, she 
could . not get courage enough to write at all, and 
•dropped their correspondence entirely. 

The neatness and order of your house and furni- 
•iure, is a part of economy which will greatly affect 
your appearance and chacactex> ^sA Vft^XSss^jw^^s^ 
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must yourself give attention, since it is not possible 
even for the rich and great to rely wholly on the 
care of servants, in such points, without their beiog^ 
often neglected. The more magnificently a house is 
furnished, the more one is disgusted with that^ air 
of confusion, which often prevails where attcntioa 
is wanting in the owner : but, on the other hand, 
there is a kind of neatness, which gives a lady the 
uir of a house-maid, and makes her excessively 
troublesome to every body, and particularly to her 
husband : in this, as in all other branches of eco- 
nomy, I wish you to avoid all parade and bustle. 
Those ladles who pique themselves on the particu- 
lar excellence of neatness, are very apt to forget that 
,the decent ortjer of the house should be designed 
to promote the convenience and pleasure of those 
who are to be in it ; and that if it is converted into 
a jcause of trouble and constraint, their husbands 
and guests would be happier without it. The lo%*e 
of fame» that universal passion, will sometimes 
show itself on strangely insignificant subjects ; and 
a pei*son who acts for praise only, will always go 
beyond the mark in every thing. The best sign of 
a house being well governed is, that nobody's at- 
tention is called to any of the little affairs of it ; 
but all goes on so well of course, that one is not 
led to make remarks upon any thing, nor to ob- 
serve any extraordinary effort that produces the 
general result of ease and elegance, which prevails 
throughout. 

Domestic economy, and the credit and happiness 

of a family, depend so much on the choice and 

,. proper regulation of servants, that it must be con- 

sldeted as an essential part both of prudence and 
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iluty. Thoie who keep a greal nimiber of llieni, 
hare a heary rhiirge on iheir coDtclttictii, and 
enghl lo think thnusctves iu Eomc meaeure reEpun- 
dble for (he morals and happinpjs of to roanj of 
their felloir-creatureN, deptgueil like themeelres far 
immortatii;. Indeed, the cares of donie:<tic nia- 
na)!Emeijt arebjino means ligiiter to persous of high 
rank and fortuiie, if they perform thrir duty, than 
to those of a letired Etalion. It is wilh a family, 
as wilh a coram on wealth, the wore numerous and 
iDxnrioBs it becomes, the inorf difflcult it is to gu. 
vern it prO|ieily. Though the preai are placed 
abore the little altenlioui aad cm|)loyniCDt9 lo -. 
which a private gentlewoman must dedicate much 
of her time, they hare alaiTfCfand more important 
sphere of action, in which, if they are lufloleui and 
iteglectfiil, the whole gorerDiueni of (heir house and 
foriane mnat fallintoirr^ularity. Whatever udid- 
ber of deputies they may eoiploy to overlook tlieir 
Blfairs, (hey must themselves overlook those depa- 
(ii-s, and be ultimately answerable fur (he conduct. 
of the whole : the characters of thoab serraulE 
who are eutmsled with poiver oier the rest, cauiiot 
be too nicely inquired ilituj and the mistreia of 
the family moet be ever watchful over (heir con- 
duct ; at the same time, that she must carefully 
avoid every appearance of suspicion, which, whilst 
tl wounds aud hinders a worthy servant, only ex- 
cites the artifice and cunnini of an unjust one. 

None, who pretend to be friends of religion and 
virtue,- should ever keep a domesdc, however ex~ 
pert in buiiiiess, whom they know to he guilty of 
immorality. How unbi<caiuing a serioos character * 
iai(, to say of such an one," He Vav.XiiA.'ia'N'C'™'- 
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a good senrant !'' What a preference does it show 
of private conveuience to the interei^ts of society, 
which demand that vice should be constantly discoun- 
tenanced, especially in every one's own household ; 
and that the sober, honest, and industrious, should 
be sure of finding encouragement and reward, in 
the houses of those who maintain respectable cha- 
racters ! Such persons should be invariably strict 
and peremptory with regard to the behaviour of 
their servants, in every thing which concerns the 
general plan of domestic government ; but should 
by no means be severe on small faults, since nothing 
so much weakens authority as frequent chiding. 
Whilst they require precise obedience to their rules, 
they must prove, by their general conduct, that these 
rules are the effect, not of humour, but of reason. 
It is wonderful that those, who are careful to con- 
ceal their ill- tern per from strangers, should be 
indifferent how peevish, and even contemptibly 
capricious, they appear before their servants, on 
whom their good name so much depends, and from 
whom they can hope for no real respect, when their 
-weakness is so apparent. When once a servant 
can say, " I cannot do any thing to please my mis- 
tress to. day," all authority is lost. 

Those who continually change their servants, and 
complain of perpetual ilL usage, have good reason 
to believe that the fault is in themselves, and that 
they do not know how to govern. Few indeed pos- 
sess the skill to unite authority with kindness, .or 
are capable of that steady and uniformly reasonable 
conduct, which alone can maintain true dignity, and 
command a willing and attentive obedience. Let 
us not forget that human nature is the same in all. 
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Stations. If yoa can convince your servants, that 
you have a generous and considerate regard to their 
health, their interest, and their reasonable gratifi- 
cations; that you impose no commands but what 
are fit and right, nor ever reprove but with justice, 
and temper ; why should you imagine that they 
will be fusensible to the good they receive, or whence • 
suppose them incapable of esteeming and prizing ' 
such a mistress ? I could never, without indigna- 
tion, hear it said that '* servants have no grati- 
tude ;" as if the condition of servitude excluded 
the virtues of humanity ! The truth is, masters and 
mistresses have seldom any real claim to gratitude. 
They think highly of what they bestow, and little 
of the service they receive ; they consider only their 
own convenience, and seldom reflect on the kind of' 
life their servants pass with them : they do not 
ask themselves, whether it is such an one as is con- 
sistent with the preservation of their health, their- 
morals, their leisure for religious duties, or with a 
proper share of the enjoyments and comfoi'ts of life. 
The dissipated manners which now so generally 
prevail, perpetual absence from home, and attend- - 
ance on assemblies or at public places, i«, in all 
these respects, pernicious to the whole household ; ' 
and to the men servants absolutely ruinous : their 
only resource, in the tedious hours of waiting,^ 
whilst their masters and ladies are engaged in di- 
versions, is to find out something of the same kind 
for themsielves. Thus they are led into gaming, 
drinking, extravagance, and bad company; and- 
thus, by a natural progression, they become distress- 
ed and dishonest-: that attachment and affiance, 
^ich ought to subsist between the degead&xsA ^"c^!^- 
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his protector^ are destroyed. The master looks oa 
his attendants as thieres and traitors, whilst thef 
consider him as one whose money only gires liim 
power over them ; and who uses that fiower with* 
out the least regard to their welfore. 

** The fool saith, I hare no friends ; I hare no 
thanks for all my good deeds, and they that eat my 
bread speak evil of me." — ^Ecclus. zx, 16. Thus 
foolishly do those complain, who choose their ser* 
Tants, as well as their friends, .witkiont discretion, 
or who treat them in a manner that no worthy per- 
son will bear. 

I have been often shocked at the waut of polite- 
ness, by which masters and mistresses sometimes 
provoke impertinence from their servants : a gen- 
tleman, who would resent to death an imputation 
of falsehood from his eqoal, will not scruple, with- 
out proof, to accuse his servant of it in the grosse&t 
terms. I have heard the most insolent contempt of 
the whole class expressed at a table, whilst five or 
six of them attended behind the chairs, who, the 
company seemed to think, were without senses, 
without understanding, or the natural feelings of 
resentment : these are cruel injuries, and will be 
retorted in some way or other. 

If you, my dear, live to be at the hea4 of a'Ai- 
mily, I hope you will not only avoid all injurious 
treatment of your domestics, but behave to them 
with that courtesy and good- breeding, which will 
heighten their respect. as well as tlieir affection. 
If, on any occasion, they do more than you have a 
right to require, give them, at least, the reward of 
seeing that they have obliged you. If, in your ser- 
vice, they have any hardship to endure, let them see 
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thatyoa are concerned for the necessity of imposkng 
it. When they are sicl(» give them all the attention 
and every comfort in your power, with a free heart 
and kidd countenance ; ** not blemishing thy good 
deeds, nor using uncomfortable words, when thou 
givest any thing. Is not a word better than a gift ? 
—but both are with a gracious man — a fool will up- 
braid churlishly, and a gift of the envious con- 
enmeth the eyes." — ^Ecclus.xviii. 15. 

Whilst you thus endear yourself to all your ser- 
vants, you must ever carefully avoid making a fa- 
vourite of any : unjust distinctions, and weak in* 
dnlgences to one, will of course excite envy and 
hatred in the rest : your fovourite may establish 
whatever abuses she pleases; none will dare to 
complaiu against her ; and you will be kept ignorant 
of her ill practices, but will feel the effects of them, 
by finding all your other servants uneasy in their 
places, and, perhaps, by being obliged continually to 
change them. 

When they have spent a reasonable time in your 
service, and have behaved commendably, you ought 
to prefer them, if it is in your power, or to recom- 
mend them to a better provision. The hope of this 
keeps alive attention and gratitude, and is the pro- 
per support of industry. Like a parent, yon should 
keep in view their establishment in some way, that 
may preserve their-old age from indigence ; and to 
this end, yon should endeavour to inspire them 
with care to lay up part of their gains, and con- 
stantly discourage in them all vanity in dress, and 
extravagance in idle expenses. That yon are bouod 
to promote thdr eternal^ as well as temporal wel- 
fore, you cannot doubt j since> next to ^oivc <;V>V^'«^3^> 
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tliej^ are your nearest depeodents. Yoo ovght, there* 
fore, to instruct them a^ far as yon are able, furnish 
them with good books, suited to their capadty^ 
and see that they Attend the public worship of God : 
and yon must take care so to pass the sabbath.day» 
as to allow them time, on that day at least, for 
reading and reflecting at home, as well as for at- 
tendance at church. Though this is part of yoor 
religious duty, I mention it liere, becanse-it is also 
a part of family management : for the same reason 
I shall here take occasion earnestly to recommend 
family prayers, which are usefiQ to all, but more 
particularly to servants ; who, being constantly em* 
ployed, are, led to the neglect of private prayer ; and 
whose ignorance makes it very difficult for them to 
frame den>tions for themselves, or to choose proper 
helps, amidst the numerous books of superstitions 
or enthusiastic nonsense, which are printed for that 
purpose. Even in a political light, this practice is 
eligible ; since the idea which it will give them of 
your regularity and decency, if not counteracted by 
other parts of your conduct, will probably increase 
their respect for you, and will be some restraint, 
at least on their outward behaviour, though it 
should fail of that inward influence, wliich, in gene* 
ral, may be hoped from it. 

The prudent distribution of your charitable gifts 
may not improperly be considered as a branch of 
economy, since the great day of alins-giving can* 
not be truly fulfilled without a diligent attention so 
to manage the sums you can spare as to produce the 
most real- good to your fellow-creatures. Many are 
willing to give money, who will not bestow their 
time and consideration, and who theicfore* often 
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hurt the commuDity, when they mean to do good to 
indinduais. The larger are your funds, the stronger 
U the call upon you to exert your industry and care 
in. disposing of them properly. It seems impossible 
to give rules for this ; as every case is attended with 
a. variety of circumstances, which most aU be con- 
sidered. In general, charity is most useful, when 
it is appropriated to animate the industry of the 
young, to procure some ease and^ comforts to old 
age, and to support in sickness those whose daily 
labour is their only maintenance in health. They, 
who are fallen into indigence, from circumstances 
of ease and plenty, and in whom education and 
habit have added a thousand wants to those of na- 
ture, must be considered with the tenderest sym* 
patby by every feeling heart. It is needless to say, 
that to such, the bare support of existence is scarcely 
a benefit, and that the delicacy and liberality of 
the manner in which relief is here offered, can 
alone make it a real act of kindness. In great fa- 
milies, the waste of provisions, sufficient for the 
support of many poor ones, is a shocking abuse of 
the gifts of Providence : nor should any lady think it 
beneat^ her to study the best means of preventing 
it, and of employing the refuse of luxury in the 
relief of the poor. Even the smallest families may 
give some assistance in this way, if care is taken 
that nothing be wasted. 

I am sensible, my dear child, that very little more 
can be gathered from what I have said on economy, 
than the general importance of it, whjch cannot be 
too much impressed on your mind, since the natu- 
ral turn of young people is to neglect, and even to 
despise it ; not distinguishing it Ccq\£l ;^'^<^\fi5s^^ 
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aud narrowness of spirit : but, be assured, my dear, 
there can be no true generosity without it ; and that 
the most enlarged and liberal mind will find itself 
not debased, but ennobled by it. Nothing is more 
common than to see the same person, whose want 
of economy is ruining his family, consumed with 
regret and vexation at the effect of ^is profusion ; 
and, by endeavouring to save in such trifles as will 
not amount to twenty pounds in a year, that which 
he wastes by hundreds, incur the character, and 
niffer the anxieties of a miser, together with the 
misfortunes of a prodigal. A rational plan of ex- 
pense will save you from all these corroding carea, 
and will give you the full and liberal enjoyment of 
what you spend. An air of ease, of hospitality, and 
frankness, will reign !n your house, which will 
make it pleasant to your friends and to yourself. 
** Bettef is a morsel of bread," where this is found, 
than the most elaborate entertainment, with that 
air of constraint and anxiety, which often betrays 
the grudging heart through all the disguises of 
dvility. 

That you, my dear, may unite in yourself the ad- 
mirable virtues of generosity and economy, which 
will be the grace and crown of all your attidn« 
ments, is the earnest wish of 

Your ever affectionate. 
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ON POLITENESS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

Whilst yon labour to enrich your mind with the 
essential virtues of Christianity ; — with piety, be- 
nevolence, meelcness, humility, integrity, and pu- 
rity; — and to make yourself useful in domestic 
management, I would not have my dear child 
neglect to pursue those graces and acquirements, 
which may set her virtue in the most advantageous 
light, adorn her manners, and enlarge her under- 
standing : and this, not in the spirit of vanity/ but 
in the innocent a^d laudable view of rendering her* 
self more useful and pleasing to her fellow creatures^ 
and consequently more acceptable to God. Polite- 
ness of behaviour, and the attainment of such 
branches of knowledge, and such arts and accom*^ 
plishment.**, as are proper to your sex, capacity, and 
station, will prove so valuable to yourself throdgh 
life, ami will make you so dei«irable a companion, 
that the neglect of them may reasonably be deemed 
a neglect of duty ; -since it is undoubtedly our duty 
to cultivate the powers entrusted to us, and to ren- 
der ourselves as perfect as we can. . 

You must have often observed, that nothing is so 
strong a recommendation, on a 8li%hiac<v^v«»&»s)s;^^ 




ww^icc — cannot but ne a conside 
Wishes for you: nor should eitl 
courted by the apprehension, tj 
capable of teaching, nor you of leai 
turn — since whatever degree you 
reward our 'pains» 

To be perfectly polite, one mus 
sence of mind, with a delicate am 
propriety ; or, in other words, ow 
to form an instantaneous judgment 
to be said or done, on every occasio 
have known one or two persons, 
owe this advantage to nature only, 
peculiar happiness of being bora, i 
another sense, by which they bad ai 
cepUou of what was proper and in 
absolutely new to them : but this i 
few ; in general, propriety of bel 
the fruit of instruction, of observat' 
ing ; and is to be cultivated and is 
other branch of knowledee ««* 
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log what is called good company. But the princi- 
ples of politeness are the same in all places. Where- 
ever there are human beings, it must be impc^ite to 
hurt the temper, or to sliock the passions of those 
yott converse with : it must every where be good- 
breedings to set your compauionii in the most advan- , 
tageous point of light, by giving each the oppor- 
tunity of displaying their «iost agreeable talents, 
and by carefully avoiding all occasions> of exposing 
their defects; to exert your own endeavours to 
please, and to amuse, but not to outshine them ; to 
gi!ve«ach their due share of attention and notice ; 
not engrossing the talk, when others are desirous 
to speak, nor suffering the conversation to flag, for 
want of introducing something to continue or re- 
new a subject; not to push your advantages in 
vrgnment so far that your antagonist cannot re* 
treat with honour: — in short, it is an universal 
duty in society, to consider others more than your- 
self; ** in honour preferring one another." Chris- 
tianity, in this role, gives the best lesson of pdite- 
ness ; yet judgment must he used in the applica- 
tion of it t our humility must not be strained so 
far as- to distress those we mean to hoifour.; we 
must not quit our proper rank, nor force othei^ to 
treat us improperly, or to accept, what we mean 
as an advantage^ agfdnst their will. We should be 
perfectly easy, and^make others so if we can. But 
this happy ease belongs peshaps to the last stiige 
of perfection in politeness^ and can hardfy be at- 
tuned till we are conscious that we know the rules 
of behaviour, and are not likely to Q^end ag^st 
propriety^ In a very young person, who lias seen 
Uttie or Bothiflf^ of the worlds thU ca»a&R^\)i^«:»^ 
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peeted ; but a real desire of obliging, and a re* 
Bpectfiil action, will, in a great measn re, supply tbe 
want of knowledge, and will make eyery one ready 
to overlook those deficiencies, which are owing only 
to the want of opportunities to observe the manners 
of polite company. You ought' not, therefore, to 
be too much depressed by the consciousness of 
such deficiencies, but endeavour to get above ^he 
shame of wanting what you have not had the 
means of acquiring. Nothing heightens this false 
shame, and the awkwardness it occasions, so much 
as vanity. The humble mind, contented to be 
known for what it is, and unembarrassed by the 
dread of betraying its ignorance, is present to itself, 
and can command the use of understanding, which 
will generally preserve yon froip any great indeco- 
rum, and will secure you -from that ridicule, which 
iri the punishment of affectation rather than of igno- 
rance. People of sense will never despise yon, 
whilst you act naturally ; but, the moment you at- 
tempt to step out of your own character, you make 
yourself an object of just ridicule. 

Many are of opinion, that a very young woman 
can hardly be too silent and reserved in company ; 
and, certainly, nothing is so disgusting in youth as 
pertness and self-conceit z but modesty should be 
distinguished from an awkward bashfnlness, and 
silence should be only enjoyed, when it wonla be 
forward and impertinent to talk. There are many 
proper 9pportnnities for a (prl, young even as yOn 
are, to speak in company, with advantage to her- 
self ; and, if she does it without conceit or aflecta- 
tiouj she will always be more pleasing than those 
who sit like statics, without sense or moUon. 
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When you are silent, yonr looks should sIm>w 
jfoor attention and presence to the company : a re- 
ipectfol and earnest attention is the most delicate 
kind of praise, and never faWs to gratify and please : 
yoa must appear to be interested in what is said, 
and endeavour to improve yourself by it : if you 
understand the subject well enough, to ask now and 
then a pertinent question, or, if you can mention 
any circumstances relating to it that have not be- 
fore been taken i^otice of, this will be an agreeable 
ivay of showing your wiUiugness to make a purt of 
the company, and will probably dra^y a particular 
application to you, from some one or other. Then, 
when called upon, you must not draw back as un- 
willing to answer, nor confine yourself merely to pet 
or no, as is the custom of many young persons, who 
become intolerable burdens to the mistress of the 
house, whilst she strives in vain to draw them into 
notice, and to give them some share in the con- 
versation. 

In yoi|r father's house it is certainly proper for 
yon to pay civility to the guests, and to talk to 
them in yo.ur turn — with modesty and respect— if 
they encourage you to it. Young ladies of near 
your own age, who visit there, fall of course to your 
share to entertain. But, whilst you exert yourself 
to make their visit agreeable to them, you must not 
forget what is due to the elder part of the company, 
nor, by whispering and laugliiug apart, give them 
cause to suspect, what is too often true, that they 
themselves are the subjects of your mirth. It is so 
shocking an outrage against society, to talk of, or 
laugh at any person in his own presence, that one 
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would think it could only be coniiBitted by the tqI- 
gar : I am sorry, however, to say, that I have too 
often observed it amongst yoong ladies, who little 
deserved that title, wiiilst they indoiged their over* 
flowing spirits in defiance of decency and good* 
uaCire. The desire of laoghiog will malce snch in* 
considerate yonug persons find a soligect of ridicnie, 
even in the most resiiectable character. Old age, 
which, if not disgraced by vice or a&ctatiou, has 
•the justest title to reverence, will be miimclted and 
insulted ; and even personal defects and infirmities 
will too often excite contempt and abuse, instead of 
compassion. If you have ever been led into such 
an action, my dear girl, call it seriously to mind 
wheQ you are confessing your foults to Almighty 
Ood : and be fully persuaded, that it i» not one of 
the least which you have to repent of. You will be 
immediately convinced of this, by comparing it 
with the great rule of justice, that of doing to all' 
as you would they should do unto you. No person 
living is insensible to the injury of contempt, nor is 
there any talent so invidious, or so certain to create 
ill-will, as that of ridicule. The natural effects of 
years, which all hope to attain, and the infirmities 
of the body, which none can prevent, are surely, 
of all others, the most improper objects of mirth. 
There are subjects enough that are innocent, and on 
which you may freely indulge the vivacity of your 
spirits ; for I would not condemn you to perpetual 
seriousness : on the contrary, I delight in & joyous 
temper, at all ages, and particularly at yours. 
Delicate and good-natured raillery anooagst equal 
friends, if pointed only against such trifling errors 
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as the owner can heartily join to laugh at, or such 
qnalities as they do not piqne themselves upon, is 
both agreeable and useful ; but then it must be of- 
fered iu perfect kindness and sincere good liumour : 
if tinctured with the least degree of malice, its 
sting becomes yenomous and detestable. The per- 
son rallied should have liberty and ability to return 
th&jest, which must be dropped upon the first ap- 
pearance of its affecting the temper. 

You will wonder, perhaps, when I tell you that 
there are some characters in the world, which £ 
would freely allow you to laugh at ; though not in 
thdr presence. Extravagant vanity and affectation 
are the natural subjects of ridicule, which is their 
proper punishment. When you see old people, iu- 
steiui of maintaining the dignity of their years, 
struggliifg against nature to conceal them, affecting ' 
the graces, and imitating the follies of youth ; or a 
yooog person assuming the importance and so* 
lemnity of old age — I do not wish you to be insensi- 
ble to the ridicule of such absurd deviations from 
truth and nature. Yon are welcome to laugh, when 
you leave the company, provided you lay up aiesson 
for yourself at the same time, and remember, that 
unless yon improve your mind whilst you are young, 
you also will be aa insignificant fool in old ag€ ; 
an4 thai If you are presuming and arrogant iu 
youth, you are as ridiculous as an old woman witli 
a head-dress of Aowers. 

In a young lady's behaviour towards gentlemen, 
great delicacy is certainly required : yet, I believe, 
women oftener err from too great a cousctousuess 
of the supposed views of men, than from inatten- 
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tion to those views, or want of caution agai&st 
thcui. Yoa are at present rather too youDg to 
want rules on this subject : hot I could wish that 
you should behave almost in the same manner 
three years hence as uow; and retain the sim- 
plicity and innocence of childhood, with the sense 
and dignity of riper years. Men of loose morals or 
impertinent behaviour must always be avoided: 
or> if at any time you are obliged to be in their 
company, you must keep them at a distance by 
cold civility : but, with regard to those gentlemen 
whom your parents think it proper for yon to con- 
verse with, and who give no offence by their own 
manners — to them I wish you to behave with the 
same frankness and sVniplicity as if they were of 
your own sex. If you have natural modesty, you 
will never transgress its bounds, whilst you con- 
verse witli a man, as one rational creature with an- 
other, without any view to the possibility of a 
lover or admirer, where nothing of that kind is 
professed; where it is, I hope you will ever be 
equally a stranger to coquetry and prudery; and 
that you will be able to distingubih the effects of 
real esteem and lov^ from idle gallantry and un- 
meaning fine speeches : the slighter notice you 
take of these last, the better; and that, rather 
with good-humoured contempt, than with affected 
gravity 4 but the first must be treated with se- 
riousness and well-bred sincerity ; not giving the 
least encouragement which you do not mean, nor 
assuming airs of contempt where it is not de- 
served. But this belongs to a subject, which I 
have touched upon in a former letter. I have al- 
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te^6y told yon, that you will be unsafe in every step 
which leads to a serious attachment, unless you 
consult your parents from the first moment you 
apprehend any thing of that sort to be intended : 
let them be your first confidants ; and let every part 
of your conduct, in such a case, be particularly di- 
rected by them. 

With regard to accomplishments, the chief 6f 
these is a competent share of reading, well chosen 
and properly regulated : and of this I shall speak 
more largely hereafter. Dancing, and the know- 
ledge of the French tongue, are now so universal, 
that they cannot be dispensed with in the educa» 
tion of a gentlewoman ; and indeed they both are 
useful as well as ornamental — the first, by forming 
and strengthening the body, and improving tl^e 
carriage ; the second, by opening a large field of 
entertainment and Improvement for t}\e mind. I 
believe, there are more agreeable books of female 
literature in French than in any other language : 
and, as they are not less commonly talked of than 
English books, yon must often feel mortified in 
company, if you are too ignorant to read them. 
Italian would be easily learned after French, and, 
if you have leisure and opportunity, may be worth 
your gaining, tl^ough in your station of Ufe it is by 
no means necessary. 

ITo write a free and legible hand, and to under- 
stand common arithmetic, are indispensable requi- 
sites. 

As to music and drawing, I would only wish yon 
to follow as Genius leads : yon have some turn for 
the first, and I should be sorry to s6e yon neglect a 
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talent, which will at least afibrd yon an innocent 
amnsement, though it sbonld not enable yon to give 
much pleasure to ^our friends. I think the. nse of 
both these arts is more for yourself than for others : 
it is but seldom that a private person has leisnre or 
application enough to gain any high degree of ex- 
cellence iu them ; and your own partial family are 
perhaps the only persons who would not much 
rather be entertained by the performance of a pro- 
fessor than by yours : but, with regard to yourself, 
it is of great consequence to have the power of filling 
op agreeably those intervals of time which too often 
hang heavily on -the hands of a woman, if her lot be 
cast in a retired situation. Besides tlus, it is cer- 
tain that even a small share of knowledge in these 
arts will heighten your pleasure in the performances 
of others : the taste must be improved before It can 
be susceptible of an exquisite relish for any of the 
imitative arts : an unskilful ear is seldom capable of 
comprehendin|f harmimtfy or of distinguishing the 
most delieate charms of meMjr. The pleasure of 
seeing fine paintings, or even of contemplating the 
beauties of nature, must be greatly hei'gpbtcned by 
onr beiog conversant with the rules of drawi^, and 
by the habit of considering the most picturesque 
objects. As I look upon taste to be an inestimable 
fund of innocent delight, I wish you to lose no op- 
portunity of improving it, and of cultivating in 
yourself the relish of soch pleasures as wiU not in- 
terfere with a rational scheme of life, nor lead yon 
into dissipation, with all its attendant evils of vanity 
and luxury. 
As to the learned languages, though 1 respect the 
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libilities and application of those ladies who have at- 
tained them, and who make a modest and proper 
use of them, yet I would by no means advise yon, 
or any other woman, who is not strongly impelled 
by a particular genius, to engage in such studies. 
'Hie labour and time which they require are gene- 
rally incompatible with our natures and proper em- 
ployments : the real knowledge which they supply 
is not essential ; since the English, French, or Italian 
tongues afford tolerable translations of all the most 
valuable productions of antiquity, besides the multi- 
tude of original authors which they furnish ; and 
these are much more than sufficient to store your 
mind with as many ideas as you will know how to 
manage. The danger of pedantry and presumption 
in a woman ; of her exciting envy in one sex and 
Jealousy in the other ; of her exchanging the graces 
of imagination for the severity and preciseness of a 
scholar — would 4»e, I own, sufficient to frighten me 
from the ambition of seeing my girl remarkable for 
learning. Such objections are perhaps still stronger 
with regard to the abstruse sciences. 

-Whatever tends to embellish your fancy, to en- 
lighten your understanding, and furnish you with 
ideas to reflect upon when alone, or to converse 
<i{ion in company, is certainly well worth your acqui- 
sition. The wretched expedient, to which ignorance 
so often drives our sex, of calling in slander to en- 
liven the tedious insipidity of conversation, would 
alone be a strong reason for enriching your mind 
with innocent subjects of entertainment, which may 
render you a fit companion for persons of sense and 
knowledge, from whom you may reap the most de- 
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sirable improvements ; for though I think reacUng 
indispensably necessary to the dne caltivation of yoor 
miudy I prefer the courersation of such persons to 
every other method of instmction : but this yon 
cannot hope to enjoy, unless you qualify yourself to 
bear a part in such sodety, by, at least, a moderate 
share of reading. 

Though religion is the most important of all your 
pursuits, there are not many bookt on that subject 
which 1 should recommend to you at present. 
Controversy is wholly improper at your age, and it 
is also too soon for you to inquire into the evidence 
of the truth of revelation, or to study the difficult 
parts of Scripture : when these shall come before 
you, there are many excellent books, from which 
you may receive great assistance. At present, prac* 
tlcal diviniry — clear of superstition and enthusiasm, 
but addressed to the heart, and written with a 
-warmth and -spirit capable of exciting in it a pure , 
and rational piety — is what I wish yon to meet with. 

The principal study I would recommend is 
history, I know of nothing equally proper to enter- 
tain and improve at the same time, or that is so 
likely to form and strengthen your judgment, and, 
by giving you a liberal and comprehensive view of 
human nature, in some measure to supply the defect 
of that experience, which is usually attained too 
late to be of much service to us. Let me add, that 
more materials for conversation are supplied by this 
kind of knowledge, than by almost any other ; bat 
I have more to say to you on this subject in a future 
letter^ 

The £Eiculty, io which women usually most excel. 
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18 that of imagination ; and, when properly culti- 
vated, it liecomes the source of all that is most 
charming ia society. Nothing you can read will so 
hauch contribute to the improvement of this faculty 
BS poetry ; which, if applied to its true ends, add$ 
a thousand charms to those sentiments of religion, 
virtue, generosity, and delicate tenderness, by which 
the human soul is exalted and refined. I hope you 
are not deficient in natural taste for this enchanting 
art, but that you will find it one of your greatest 
pleasures to be conversant with the best poets whom 
our language can bring you acquainted with, parti- 
cularly those immortal ornaments of our nation, 
Shalispeare and Milton. The first is not only in* 
comparably the noblest genius in dramatic poetry, 
but the greatest master of nature, and the most 
perfect characterizer of men and manners: in this 
last point of view, I think him inestimable ^ and I 
am persuaded that, in the course of your life, you 
will seldom find occasion to correct those obseiTa- 
tions on human nature, and those principles of 
morality, which you may extract from his capital 
pieces. You will at first find -his language difficult ; 
but if you take the assistance of a friend, who under* 
stands it well, you will by degrees enter into his 
manner of phraseology, and perceive a thousand 
beauties, wMch at first lay buried in obsolete words 
and uncouth constructions. The admirable Essay 
on Shakspeare, which has lately appeared, so much 
to the honour of our sex, will open your mind to 
the peculiar excellences of this author, and en- 
lighten your judgment on dramatic poetry in general 
with such force of reasou^ and brilliaucy of wit, as 
cannot fail to delight as well as instruct you* , 

G 
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Ow great English poet, Milton, is as fiir aiiDve 
my praise, lis Ms Paridi§e Loit is nbove any thing 
which I am able to read, except the sacred writers. 
The sublimity of his subject sometimes leads him 
into abstmseness ; but many parts of his great poem 
are easy to all comprehensions, and mnst find their 
way directly to every heart, by the tenderoess and 
delicacy of his sentiments, in which he is not less 
strikingly exoelleiit than in the richness and subli- 
mity of his imagination. Addison'U critidsm in the 
Spectators, written with that iNsanty, elegance, 
and judgment, which distinguish all his writings, 
will assist you to nndentaad and to reKsh this 
poem. 

It is needless to recommend to you the trans^ 
lation of Homer and Virgil, which every body reads 
that reads at all« You must have heard that Hoiner 
is esteemed the father of poetry, the original from 
whence all the modems, not excepting l^ilton him- 
self, borrow some of their greatest beauties, and 
from whom they extract those rules for composition, 
which are found most agreeable to nature and true 
taste. Virgil, yon know, is the next in rank among 
the classics : yon will read his ^odd with extreme 
pleasure, if ever you are able to read Italian, in 
Annibal Caro's translation ; the idiom of the Latin 
and Italian languages being more alike, it is, I be- 
lieve, much closer, yet preserves more of the spirit 
of the original, than the Engli^ translations* 

For the rest, fame will poiat out to you the most 
considerable of our poets ; «od I would not exclude 
any of name, among those whose morality is unex- 
ceptionable : but of poets, as of all others, I wish 
you to read only such as are pniperiy recommended 
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to joa; ilDce there are man; nbo debate Ihelr d1. 
vise art by abnsiug ii to the purpowi of vice dnd 
Impiel]'. If yoa ciinld read poetrj with a Jmlkions 
M«ad, who would lead your jndgtueut to a true dlB. 
cernnient of its beauties and defects, it wonld 
ineKpreSNbl; hdghlen both your pleasure and im- 
proreiueiit. But, befofe yoa eoler opon this, some 
■cqut^nlaiice with tbe heathen mythology in uecea. 
taij. I tliiuk that you must before nuw have Diet 
mlh some boob under the title of Tfte PanlAeoa .■• 
aud, if opce yon know as much of the gods and 
goddeuet as tlie mo»t toiuiiiod boobs on the anb. 
ject will tell yoD, (he rest may be learned by reading 
Homer; bnt then you must parlicnlarl)*atle>d to 
liim in this y'levr, I do cot expect you to penetrate 
(hose numerons mfsteries, those amazing depths of 
morality, religion, and melaphyslca, whiDli some 
pretend to have discovered in his mythology ; but to 
know the names and principal offices of the gods 
and goddesses, with same idea of their moral 
aieatiing, seems requisite to the UDderslanding 
almost kny poetical composition. As an inslanee of 
die moral meaning I speak of, I wlU mention an 
dbservaiion of Bosiuet : That Homer's poetry was 
particuiaily recomuietided to the Oreeks by the 
superiority which be ai^rribes to them orer the Asia- 
ties ; (bis superlorit]' is shown in tlie Iliad, not only 
in (Ik conqaeat of Asia by tbe Qreeks, and in the 

• ThR* Im bsHi litdy pulilijhed a »oilt p»iticiU«li 
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actual destrnction of its capital, bat in the dirisioD 
and arrangement of the gods, who took part with 
the contending nations. On the side of Asia, was 
Venns — that is, senHual passion, pleasure, and effe- 
miuacy. On the side of Greece was Juno — that is, 
matronly gravity and conjugal love ; together with 
ftlercury — invention and eloquence ; and Jupiter^ 
or political wisdom. On the side of Asia was Mars, 
who represents brutal valour and l^lind fury. On 
that of Greece was Pallas — that is, military disci- 
pline and bravery guarded by judgment. 

'This, and many other instances that might be 
produced, will show you how much of the beauty of 
the poet*s art must be lost to you, without some 
notion of these allegorical personages. Boys, in 
their school-learning, have this kind of know- 
ledge impressed on their minds by a variety of books ; 
but women, who do not go through the same course 
of instruction, are very apt to forget what little they 
read or hear on the subject : — I advise you, there- 
fore, never to lose an opportunity of inquiring into 
the meaning of any thing you meet with in poetry 
or in painting, alluding to the history of any of the 
heathen deities, and of obtaining from some friend 
an explanation of its connexion with true history, or 
of its allegorical reference to morality or to physics. 
Natural philosophy, in the largest sense of the 
expression, is too wide a field for you to undertake ; 
hut jthe study of nature, as far as may suit your 
powers and opportunities, you will find a most 
sublime enterttunment : the objects of this study 
are all the stupendous works of the Almighty hand, 
that lie within the reach of our observation. In 
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the workg of mao peifectiou is aimed at, bat it cftn 
ouljibe found in those of the Creator. The coDtem- 

piatioD of perfection mnat produce delight, and 
e»ei7 natural ol^ecl aronnd yon would offer Ihia de- 
light, if it coald attract yoar attention. If foa anr- 
rej llie eiirth.eTcrj leaf that trembles in the breeie, 
erer; blade of grass beneath your feet, is a noudor 
M abaolnlely beyond the reacb of hnman art to iiul- 
tale as the constractioa of the nniverse. Eudlesa 
pleasures, to those who hare a taste for them, niiglit 
be derired from the endless variety to be found iu 
the cani|Ki3ilioD of this gtotie and its iuhabilanls : 
the fossil, tbe vegetable, and the animal world, gra- 
dnally rising in the scale of excellence, — the innu- 
merable species of each, still preserviug their specific 
differences from age to age, yet of which no two 
IndiTidnals are e>er perfectly alilcc' — afford snch a 
range for obserralinn and inquiry as might eDgroaa 
the whole term of our short life if followed mi- 
untely. Besides all the animal creation ohTioas to 
our nnasvisted senses, the eye, aided by philosnphi- 
cal invenlious, sees myriads of creatures, which by 
the ignorant are not hnonn to have existence : it 
sees all nature teem with life; every fluid — each 
part of erery vegetable and animal, swarm wtlh ita 
pccaliar inhabitauts, invisible to the naked eye, bat 
as perfect in til their parts, and enjoying life as iii- 
dlspatably, as the elephant or the whale. 

Bnt, if from the earth, and from these mlnnte 
wonders, the philosophic eye is raised towards tlie 
heavens, what a stupendous scene there opens to 
Its view ! those bi^lliant lights that sparkle to the 
eye of Ignorance as gema adomini the sky, ot at 
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laiupft to gsicke the trafeller hy oigiil» aasiuae mi ia- 
jwruwce that amazes the understiuidiiig ! tbey 
appear to be warUi, formed like oars for a variety 
oif lohabitantfly or «tiR#, enUghteoiDg nnmberleas 
otJierworlds too distant for onr discovery ! I shall 
eter remember the astonisbment aod rapture with 
which my mind received this idea, when I was 
about your age; it was then perfectly new to me, 
and it is impossible to describe the seosatioDS I £ete 
from a glorions, iKraodless prospect of infinite bene- 
fioenoe bursting at once ppon my imai^nation ! Who 
oan rontemplate such a scene unmoved ? If our civ 
riosity is esdted to enter upon this noble inquiry^, 
a fiew l>ooks on the subject, and those of the easiest 
sort, with some of the common experiments, may 
be sufficient for your purpose, which is to enlarge 
your mind, and to excite in it the most ardent gr»- 
4itude and profound adoration towards that great 
and good Being, who exerts his boundless power In 
Qommunicating various portions of happiness through 
' all the immense regions of creation. 

Moral philosophy, as it relates to human actions, 
is of still higher importance than the study of na- 
ture. The works of the ancients on this subject are 
universally said to be entertaining as well asinstruct* 
ire, by those who can read them in their original 
languages ; and such of them as are well translated 
will undoubtedly, some years iience, aford you great 
pleasure and improvement. You will abio find many 
agreeable and useful books, written originally in 
French, and in English, on morals and manners : 
.for the present, there are works, which, without 
assuming the solemn air. of philosophy, Will en* 
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UglHtea ydnr mind on these sabjects, and introdnce 
io8knictU>n in an eaner dress : of tkis sort are many 
of t^e moral essays^ that have appeared iu periodi- 
cal papers, which, when excellent in their kind, as 
are the Speciaiorty Ouardiang, Rambkra, and ^d^ 
penturerif are particularly useful to young people^ as 
they comprehend a great variety of subjects ; introduce 
many ideas and observations that are new to them; 
and lead to a habit of reflecting on the characters 
and events that come before them in real life, 
which I consider as the best exercise xxf the under* 
standing. 

BooVs on taste and criticism will hereafter be 
mpre proper for you than at present : whatever can 
improve your discernment and render your taste ele- 
gant and just, must be of great consequence to yoiir 
enjoyments as well as to the embellishments of your 
understanding. 

I would by means exclude the Irind of reading, 
which young people are naturally most fond of: 
though 1 thinii the greatest care should be taken in 
the choice of those Jictitioits stories, that so enchant 
the mind, most of which tend to inflame the pas- 
sions^of youth, whilst the chief purpose of educa- 
tion should be to moderate and restrain them. Add 
to this, that both the writing and sentiments of ' 
most novels and romances are such as are only pro- 
per to vitiate your style, and to mislead your heart 
and understanding. The expectation of extraordi- 
nary adventures, which seldom ever happen to the 
sober and prudent part of mankind, and the admi- 
ration of extravagant passions and absurd conduct, • 
are some of the usual fruits of this kind of reading ; 
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vhichy when a yoang woman maket it her chief 
amnsement, generally render her ridicnloni in con- 
venation, and miserably wrong-headed in her pnr- 
raita and beharioar. lliere are however works of 
this class in which excellent morality is joined with 
the most lively pictures of the hnman mind, and 
with all that can entertain the imagination and in- 
terest the heart. But, I must repeatedly exhort 
yon, never to read any thing of the sentimental Idnd. 
without taking the judgment of your liest friends 
in the choice; for I am persuaded, that the indis« 
criminate reading of such kind of books corrupts 
more female hearts than any other cause whatso- 
ever. 

Before I close this correspondence, I shall point 
out the course of history I wish you to pursue, and 
give you my thoughts of geography and chronology, 
some knowledge of both being, in my opinion, 
necessary to the reading of history with any ad- 
vantage.- 

^ I am^ my dearest niece. 

Your ever affectionate. 
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ON GEOGRAPHY AND CHRONOLOGY. 



MY DEAR NIECE, 

I HAVE told you that you will not be able to read 
history with much pleasure or advantage, without 
soQie little Isnowledge ofgeograpby and chronology. 
They are both very easily attained, I mean in the 
degree that will be necessary for you. Vou must be 
sensible that you can know but little of a country, 
whose situation with respect to the rest of the 
world you are entirely ignorant of ; and that it 13 
to little purpose that you are able to mention a fact, 
if you cannot nearly ascertain the time in which It 
happened, which alone, in many cases, gives inv- 
portance to the fact itself. 

In geography, the easiest of all sciences, and the 
best adapted to the capacity of children, I suppose 
yon to have made some beginning ; to know at least 
the figure of the earth— the supposed line&r-the 
degrees— how to measure distances — and a few of 
the common terms ; if you do not already know 
these, two or three lessons will be sufficient to at* 
ti^ip t))em i the rest is the work of memory, and Is 

g2 
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easily gained bj leading with naps ; for I do not 
wish yonr knowledge to lie exact and masterly, bat 
. sncb only as is necessary for tbe purpose of nnder- 
standing history, and, withont which, even a news- 
paper woald be anintelligihle. It may be sufficient, 
for this end, if, with respect to andeot geography, 
yon hare a general idea of the sitnation of all the 
great states, withont bdog able predseiy to ascer- 
t«n their limits ; bat in tbe modem, yoa ought 
to know the bounds and extent of erery state in 
Europe, and its utuation with respect to the rest. 
Tbe other parts of the world will require less ac- 
curate knowledge, except with regard to the Euro- 
pean settlements. 

It nay be an useful and agreeable method, when 
you learn the situation of any important conntiy, 
to join with that knowledge some one or two lead- 
ing facts or circumstances conoeming it ; so that 
its particular property may alwa)-s put yon in mind 
of the situation, and the situation, in like manner, 
recall the particular property. When, for instance, 
yon learn in what part of the globe to find Ethiopia, 
to be told at the sane time that, in that vast un- 
known tract of country, the Christian religion was 
once the religion of the state, wonld be of service, 
because the geographical and historical knowledge 
would assist each other. Thus, to Join with Egypt, 
the nune and parent 0/ arte^and of tupentiHoi^ 
with Persia, shocking despotiem and perpetual revo- 
ftiffofi#— with ancient Greece, />VAfom etnd genhu 
'«*-with Scythia, hardness and ewifuefl-— are hints 
'^vblcfa yon may make use of as yon please. Perhaps 
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annexing to tinr coantry the idea of lome famUUr 
form which ic most resembles, may at first aisisc 
yoa to retain a general notion of it ; thus Italy bu 
been called a boot, utd Enrope compared to a ao- 
mait tilling. 

The differeoee of the ancient and modem names 
of place! ii somewhat perpleziiit; ; the mosc Im- 
portant ehoold be taowa by bolh namea at the 
same ilme j and you maat endearour to fix a few of 
those which ure of moit consequence so strongly iu 
yoar mind, by lliinkiag- of tbem, and being oftcp 
told of them, that the nocieiit name stoald always 
call up the modern one to yonr memory, and tbe 
modem tlia uocicut : snch as the ^gean Sea, qow 
The Archipelago— The Peloponnesus, now Tfit 
Morea — Crele, Cendia — Gaol, /"ronM— Babylon, 
Bagdal — Byzantiam — to which the Romans trnii*- 
pianied their seat of empire — CorulanlinopU, 4c. 

There have been su maoy iageniaas coatriiaDcei 
to make geography easy and amuaiug, that I can- 
not hope to addany thing of much sendee ; I would 
only prerjil with you not to negkeet acquiring, by 
whatever method pleases you best, Chat share of 
knowledge in it whicli yon will liud necessary, and 
which is BO easily attained ; aud I entreat thai you 
would learn it in such a manner as to liz it in yonr 
mind, so that It mBy noi be lost and forgotten 
among other childish acquisitions, bat that it may 
remain ready for use through the rent of your life. 

Chronology indeed has more of difflniKy; but if . 
f«a do not bewilder yourself by attempting to teank 
too mncb and too minatel; at first, yon need no^ 
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despair of guoiiig enongh for the purpose of read- 
ing history with pleasure and utility. 

Chronology may be natnraUy dirided into three 
partSy ike aneimi^^ihe mtdldfo-^aiid the modem. 
With respect to all these, the best direction that can 
be giren. Is to fix on some periods or epochas, 
whichy by bang ofken mentioned and thought of, 
explained and referred to, will at last be so deeply 
engraven on the memory, that they will be ready 
to present themselves wheuerer you call for them : 
these indeed should be few, and ought to be well 
chosen for their importance, since they are to serve 
as elevated stations to the mind, from which it may 
loolc backwards and forwards upon a great variety 
of facts. 

Till your more learned friends shall supply you 
with better, I will take the liberty to recommend 
the following, which I hare found of semce to 
myself. 

In the ancient chronology, you will find there 
were four thousand years from the creation to the 
redemption of man ; and that Noah and his family 
were miraculously preserved in the ark 1650 years 

, after Adam's creation. 

As there is no history, except that in the Bible, 
of any thing before the flood, we may set out from 
that great event, which happened, as I have said 
above, in the year of the world 1650. 

The 2350 yfears, which passed from the deluge 
to our Saviour's birth, may be thusdivlded.'-^There 
have been four successive Empires called Univei*sal, 

niecause they extended over a great part of the then 
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known world ; these are usually dUtinguished by 
the name of the Four great Monarchies : the first 
three of these are included in ancient chronology, 
and began and ended in the foHowing manner : 

1st. The Assyrian Empire, founded by Nim- 
rod in the year of the world 1800, ended under 
Sardanapalus in o250, endured 1450 years. 

The Median, though not accounted one of the 
four great monarchies, (being conquests of re- 
bels on the Assyrian empire) comes in here for' 
about 200 years. 

2d. The Persian Empire, which began under 
Cyrus, in the year of the world 3450, ended in 
Darius in 3670, before Christ 330, lasted a little 
more than 200 years. 

3d. The Grecian Empire, begun under Alex- 
ander the Great,' in 3670, was, soon after his 
death, dismembered by his successors ; but the dif- 
ferent parcels into which they divided it were pos- 
sessed by their respective families, till the famous 
Cleopatra, the last of the race of Ptolemy, one of 
Alexafider's captains who reigned in Egypt, was 
conquered by Julius Caisar, about half a century 
before our Lord's birth, which is a term of about 
300 years. 

Tlius you see that from tlie deluge to the esta- 
bllshment of the first great monarchy, the 
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Assyrian, is 160 years« 

The Assyiisiu empire continued • . . 1450 

The Median *, ... 200 

The Persian 200 

The Grecian 300 

From Jolias Cesar, with whom began 
the fourth great monarchy, viz. the 

Roman, to Christ 50 

■ ' ■> 

In all 2350 yeaVs. 

the term from the deluge to Christ. 



I do not give you these dates and periods as cor- 
rectly true, for 1 have taken only round numbers, 
as more easily retained by the memory ; so that 
when you come to consult chronological books or 
tables, you will find variances of some years be- 
tween them and the above accounts : but precise 
exactness is not material to a beginner. 

I offer this short table as a little specimen of what 
you may easily do for yourself; but even this sketch, 
slight as it is, will give you a general notion of the 
ancient history of the world, from the deluge to the 
birth of Christ. 

Within this period flourished the Grecian and 
Roman republics, with the history and chronology 
of which it will be expected you should be tolera- 
bly well acquainted ; and indeed you will find no- 
thing in the records of mankind so entertaining. 
Greece was divided into many petty states, isrhose ■. 
various revolutions and annals you can never hope 
distinctly to remember ; you are therefore to con- 
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■ider them a» fonoiiig together one greitE kingdon 
' — like (he (iermuiic body, or ibe Uoiied Proviiicei 
— componed Mpnnilely of differenl goreniiaeDU, 
but sometimes iclinf with nnited force for tbtir 
common iaierfit. Tlie Lacedemonian gDrrniamt, 
formed by Ljcvrgas, in the year of (he world 3iOD 
—and (be A(h«riiui, itf^lated by Solon abost (he 
year 3440— will chieiy engage yonr aKeotion. 

In puming the Oreckm cbrooology, yon need 
only perhapi make one stand or epoclia — a( the 
time of Sociatei, tbat witest of philosopher!, whom 
yoD mngt hare heard ol^wbo lived about 3570 years 
from the creation, and about 430 befotc Cbrittj 
for within the term of ISO yeara before Socrates, 
and 200 after bim, will fall in moat of the great 
events and illiulriona ehat«cter< of the Grecian 

1 mast inform yoa (hat (he Gredan method of 
dadng time wan by Olympiads — that ii, four com- 
plete yean, so called from the celebradon, every 
Gftb year, of the Olympic Gamei, which were con 
tests in all (be manly exercises, sncb as wiestliDgi 
boiuig, nmoiDg, chariot-racinj;. Sic. They were 
iHffitated in tKnioarof Jnpiler, and l«ok their name 
torn Olympia, a city (^ Elli, near which they 
were perfbiWd i they were attended by all ranlu 
■of people, from every slate in Greece ; lt« noUest 
youths were eager^.to obtain the prize of victory, 
which was no other than an olive crown, bat es- 
teemed the moM distingnisbing ornameat. These 
gasies cnntinnsd all the time that Greece- retained 
any fpark of liberty; and mth them iKgias the 
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autbeDtic history of that coaDtry^ all before bein; 
considered as fabulous. You must therefore en- 
deavour to remember that they began in the year 
of the world 3228 — after the flood 1570 years — after 
the destrnction of Troy 400 — ^before the building of 
Rome 23— before Cyras abont 200 — and 770 before 
Christ* If you cannot retain ali these dates, at 
least yon must not fail to remember the near co* 
incidence of the first Olympiad with the building of 
Rome, which is of great consequence ; because, as 
the Grecians reckoned time by Olympiads, the 
Romans dated from the building of their city ; and 
as these two seras are within 23 years of each other, 
you may, for the ease of memory, soppose them to 
begin together, in the year of the world 3228. 

In reading the history of the Roman republic, 
which continued in that form of government to the 
time of Julius Caesar's dictatorship, about the year 
of the world 3960, an4 about 48 years before'Christ 
— ^ou will. make as many epochas as you shall find 
convenient : I will mention only two-^be sacking 
of Rome by the Gauls, which happened in the 
year of the world 3620— in the 365th year of the 
city— in the 97th Olympiad— before Christ 385'— 
and about 30 years before the birth of Alexander. 
The second epocha may be the 608th year of 
the city — when, after three obstinate wars, Car- 
thage was destroyed, and Rome was left without a 
rival. 

Perhaps the following bad verses, which were 
given me when I was. young, may help to fix in 
your mind the important aeras of the Roman and 
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Oredtd d*te«. Yoa man not laagh at them, for 
cbrauologen do not pique tbemselres on their 
poetry ; but they make use of numbers and thymei 
merelf as awlstniice to memory, being to eaaily 
leamiid by beart. 

■' Uonu ud OlympUdi beoi tbe mnv diite, 

ThrM thounqd two bundn^ aDd tw4Dt;-e^fat» 

In tbrM hundred wd lUt; • ni Rams uck'd ind toni, 

Thlny lumnwri Iwfate Aleunder wu bora." 

Yon will allow iliat nhitt 1 have said in these 
few pafies a very easily learned — yet, little as It 
ia, I will venture to say, that, waa yon as perfectly 
mlstressofitaaof your alphabet, yon might answer 
leTcral questionii relating to aucieat chronology 
more readily than many who pretend to know 
.something of this science. One is not so much 
required to tell the precise year in which a great 
man lived, as to know with whom he was contem. 
porary in other parts of the world. I would know 
then, from the slight sketch above given, about 
what year of the Jtoman republic Alexander the 
Great lived. Voa woold quickly run over in yonr 
mind, " Ale&ander lived in the 3670th year of the 
world — 330 before Christ — consequently he must 
have fiouriBhed about the 4(H)th of Rrane, which 
bad endured 750 years when Christ was bom." 
Or, suppose it was asked what was the conditioo of 
Greece, at the time of the sacking of Rome by the 
Gauls; had any particular stale, or the united 

• Tb>t l«, (he l6sih year of the cUf. 
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body, diQKB tbcB to take adwifpge of the aisfer* 
tones oC the Rhombs? Voo consider tbal tJw 
365tb year of tbc dtjr, the date of thai event, if 
385 before Christ: oooseqoeotly this most haie 
happened abont the tioie of Philip of MaoedoB, 
father of Alexander, when the Grecians, under 
audi a leader, sight have exilfpoted the RomaD 
nation from the earth, had they ever heard of them, 
or thooght the eonqnest of them an object worthy 
their ambition. 

Namberiess qnestioos might be answered id like 
manner, eten <m this very narrow drcnmscribed 
plan, if it was completely mastered. I might re- 
qnire that other periods or epochas should be 
learned with the lame ezactne9S — ^bat these may 
serve to explain my meaning, and to show yon how 
practicable and eaiy it is. One thing, however, I 
most obserfe, though perhaps it is sufficiently ob- 
vious ; which is, that you can make uo use of this 
sketch of ancient chronology, nor even hope to 
ivtain it, till you have read the ancient history. 
When you have gone through Rolliu's Histoire 
Ancienne once, then will be the time to fix the 
andent chronology deep in your mind, which will 
very much enhance the pleasure and use of reading 
it a second time ; for you must remember that no- 
body reads a history to much purpose, who does 
not go over it more than once. 

When you have got through your course of an- 
cient history, and are come to the more modern, 
you must then have recourse to t|)e second of the 
three divisions, viz. middle chronology ; containing 
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aboat BOO years, from the birth of onr Lord, led 
from nithin 60 jeara of the rise uf the Romui em- 
pire, to CharleaiEigiie, nbo died ia 814. 

This period, eice|)t in the earliest part of it, is 
too laiich iavolved in obscurity, to require a very 
minute knowledge of ila history : it may be SBtB- 
dent to fix two or three of the moat uugnlar dr- 
cumstaDces by their proper dotes. 

The first epodia to lie obserred is the year of 
our Lord 3^0, when Conatantine, the first Christian 
emperor, who restored peace to the oppreaaed and 
persecuted chnrch, removed the seat of erature 
irom Rome to Byzootintn, called afterwards from 
bim Constantinople. After his time, about Ibe 
year 400, bepu those irruptions of the Goths and 
Vandali, and otber norlhern aattwu, nbo settled 
tbemselTes oil over the western parts of the Roman 
empire, and laid tlie fonudallon of the several slates 
nhicli now subsist in Europe. 

The next epocha is the year 622 (for the ease af 
tnemory say GOD,) when Mahomet, by bis ancceuful 
imposiare, became the founder of tlie Saraceu em- 
pire, which his followers extended over a great part 
of Asia and Africa, and oier tome provinces of Ea. 
rope. At the same time, St. Gregory, bisbop of 
Borne, began to assume a spiritual power, wbich 
grew by degrees ioio that absolute and eoormon* 
dominlooiSolong maintunedby the popes over the 
greatest part of Christendom. St. Auputins, a 
missionary from St. Gregory, about this time, began 
tbe conversion of Great Britain to Christianity. 

Tba third aud concludiag epocba in this division. 
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ig the year 800 ; when Charlemagne, king of France, 
after having subdued the Saxons, repressed the 
.Saracens, and established the temporal domioioD 
of the poiie by a grant of cousiderable territories, 
was elected emperor of the West, and protector of 
the church. The date of this event corresponds 
with that remarkable period of our English history, 
the union of the Heptarchy, or seven kingdoms, 
under Egbert. 

As to the third part of chronology, namely the 
modem, I shall spare you and myself all trouble 
about It at present ; for if you follow the course of 
reading which I shall recommend, it will be some 
years before you reach modem history ; and when 
you do, you will easily make periods for yourself, if 
you do but remember carefully to examine the dates 
as you read, and to impress on your memory those 
of very remarkable reigns or events. 

I fear you are by this time tired of chronology ; 
but my sole intention, in what I have said, is to 
convince you that it is a science not out of your 
reach, in the moderate degree that is requisite for 
you ! the last volume of the Ancient Universal 
History is the best English chronological work I 
know ; if that does not come in your way, there is 
an excellent French one, called Tablettes Chronolo- 
giques de I'Histoire Universelle, du Fresnoy, 3 
tomes, Paris ; there is also a chart of universal his- 
tory, including chronology, and a biognkphical chart, 
both by Priestley, which you may find of service to 
you. 
,-' Indeed, my dear, a woman makes a poor figure, 
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whn BlTecl^ as I hare heard some Imlles do, to dii- 

clalmall 1(iinwled)(e"fli'n^BDd dates: thesirsnge 
confnsloa they make of ereols, which happened tn 
different periods, apd the stare of ittnoraace, when 
such are referred tu as are comiDoaljr bDomi, are 
MfficleDtly pliUble ; bat the highest mark of loflj 
ii to be proud of Huch iguorance — a resoarce. In 
nbich some of our sex find great consolation. 

Adieu, my dear child ! I am, with Ihe tenderetf 
affection, 

Ereryonn. 
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X. 

ON READING HISTORY. 
MY DEAR NIECIS, 

When I recommend to you to gam some insight 
into the general history of the world, perhaps you 
will think I propose a formidable taslc ; bat yoor 
apprehensions will vanish, when you consider that 
of near half the globe we hare no histories at all ; 
that of other parts of it a few facts only are Icnown 
to us ; and that even of those nations which make 
the greatest figure in history, the early ages are in- 
volved in obscurity and fable : it is not indeed al- 
lowable to be totally ignorant even of those fables, 
because they are the frequent subjects of poetry and 
painting, and are often referred to in more authentic 
histories. 

.The first recorders of-actions are generally poets : 
in the historical songs of the bards are found the 
only accounts of the first ages of every ^tate ; but in 
these we must naturally expect to find truth mixed 
with fiction, and often disguised in allegoiy. .In 
Sttch^rly times, before science has enlightened the 
minds of men, the people are ready to believe every 
thing ; and the historian, having no restraints from 
theiearof contradiction or criticism, delivers the 
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nott ImprobaMe and absnrd tales as an acconnt of 
the live* and actions of their forefiithen ; tiias the 
first beroes of every uation are gods, or (be sons of 
goia ; wnl every great event is accompanied with 
■ome inperaatural agener. Homer, whom I have 
already meotioaed oa a poet, yon will And the most 
agreeable hiitorian of the early ages of Greece j 
and Virgil will show you the supposed origin of the 
Caithaginiani and Rom am. 

It will be necessary for yon to observe some regu- 
lar plan in yonr higtorical studies, which can aever 
fe pamed with advantage, otherwise than in a 
con^rmed series. I do not mean to confiiie yon 
•olely to that kind of readiog ; on the contrary, I 
•rish yon freqoeDtly to relax with poetry, or some 
other amusement, whilst yon are pursuing yonr 
course of history; I only mean to warn you against 
mixing ancient history with modern, or general hls- 
toiiei of one place with particular reigns in another; 
by n^kh desultory manner of reading, many people 
distract and conlonnd their memories, and retain 
DOthbg to any purpose from such a' confused mass 
of materials. 

The most ancient of ail histories, yon will read 
In yoor Bible : from thence yon will proceed to 
I'Klsttdre Ancienne of Rollin, who very ingeniously 
pcnnts out the connexion of profane with sacred 
history, and enlivens bis narrative with many agree- 
able and improving reflections, and many very plea- 
' sitig detached stories and anecdotes, which may serve 
you as resting-places in yottr journey. It would be 
an nsefai exercise of your memory and 'judgment, 
to recoant these Interesting paass^s to a friend. 
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either by letter or in conversation ; not in the words 
of tlie author, but in yoar own natural style; by 
memory, and not by bootc ; and to add whatever 
remarlES may occur to you. I need not say that you 
will please me much, whenever you are disposed to 
malte this use pf me. 

The want of memoi7 is a great discouragement 
in historical pursuits, and is what every body com- 
plains of. Many artificial helps have been invented, 
of which, those who liave tried them can best tell 
you the effects ; but the most natural and pleasant 
expedient is that of conversation with a friend, who 
is acquainted with the history which you are read- 
ing. By such conversations, you will find out how 
much is usually retained of what is read, and you 
will learn to select those characters and facts which 
are best worth preserving : for it is by trying to re- 
member every thing without distinction, that young 
people are so apt to lose every trace of what they 
read. By repeating to your friend what you can 
recollect, you will fix it in your memory ; and if 
you should omit any striking particular, which 
ought to be retained, that friend will remind yott of 
it,, and will direct your attention to it on a second 
perusal. It is a good rule, to cast your eye each 
day over what you read the day before, and to look 
over the contents of eveiy book when yon have 
finished it. . 

Rollings work takes in a large compass ; but, of 
all the an^iieut nations it treats of, perhaps there 
are only the Grecians and Romans, whose stories 
ought to be read with any anxious desire of re« 
taining them perfectly : for the rest, such as the 
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Aiqrriane, Egyptians, &c. I believe yon will fiad, 
<ni examtuatioD, Ibat most of Ihose who are sap- 



characleri. I t<U you this, to prereot yonr being 
disconraged ob IndiBg so little remain Id jroar mind 
after reaJdiug these less interesting parts of ancient 
bUtorj. 

Bat when yon come to the Grecian and Roman* 
atories, I expect ti> Gnd yon deeply Inlerested, and 
bighly entertained ; and, of consequence, eager to 
treasure up in yonr memory those heroic actions 
kod exalted characters hy which a yonng mind is 
nalnrally so much aniteated and impressed. Al 
Greece and Rome were distinguished as much for' 
genins as raionr ; and were the theatres, not only 
of the greatest military actioDS, the noblest eSbrti 
ofUberty and patriotism, bat of the highest perfec- 
tion of arts and sciences, their immortal fame is a 
subject of wonder and emulation, eren to these 
dlslsot ages : and it is thought a sbamefnl degree 
«f I^orance, even in onr ser, to be ODacqaainte^ 
with the nainre and rerolntians of their gorem- 
jnenU, and with the characters and stories of their 
most illnstrions heroes. Perhaps, when yon are 
told that the goreniment and the dational character 
of your own conntrymen have been compared with 
those of the Romans, it may not be an useless amuse, 
uent, in reading the Roman history, to carry tbi* 
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obflerFation in yoar mind,. and to cxamiBe how ftr 
the pai'ulk;! holds good. The French have been 
thought to resemble the Athenians in their genios, 
though not in their love of liberty. These little 
bints sometimes serve to awalten reflection and at- 
tention in young readers: I leave yon to make what 
use of them you please. 

When you have got through RoUin, if yoo add 
Vertot's Revolutions Romaines — a short and very 
entertaining work — ^you may be said to have read 
as much as is absolutely necessary of andent his* 
tory. Plutarch's Lives of famous Greeks and Ro- 
mans (a book deservedly of the highest reputation) 
can never be read to so much advantage as im- 
mediately after the bistones of Greece and Rome : 
I should even prefer reading each life in Plutarch, 
Immediately after the history of each particular 
hero, as you meet with him in Rollin or in 
Vertot. 

If hereafter you should choose to enlarge your 
plan, and should wish to know more of any par- 
ticular people or period than you find in RoUin, the 
sources from which he drew may be open to yon ; 
for theie are, I believe, French or English transla*^ 
tions of all the original historians, from whom be 
extracted his materials. 

Crevier's continuation of Rollin, 1 l)elieve, gives 
the best account of the Roman emperors down to 
Constantine. What shocking instances^ will you 
there meet with, of the terrible effects of lawless 
power on the human mind! How will you -be 
amazed to see the most promising characters 
changed by flattery and self-indulgence into mon- 



■ten tliat diigrace hnmaDlty ! To read a aerlea of 
lacb lives ai tboie of Tiberius, Nero, or Doinitiao, 
wwitd be intolerable, were we not contalcd by the 
Tien of those excellent emperors, who remiuned 
nncormpled Chrongh all temptations. Whea the 
mind, disgiuted, depressed, and terrified, tnnit 
from the contemplalioD of those depths of vice to 
which human oatDre may be cank ; a Titus, the de> 
light of mankind, aTr^jao, an AotoDiuiis, restore it 
to an exulting sense of the dignity to. which that 
nature may be exalted by virtue. Nothing is more 
awful Ibao this consideration ; a hnmaa creature 
given up to vice is infinitely below the most abject 
brute; the same creature, tr^ned by virtue to the 
almost perfection of bis nature, " is but a little 
lower than the angels, and is crowned with glory 
and im mortality." 

Before you enter upon the modem history of any 
particular kingdom, it will be proper to gain somr 
idea of that iaterval t>etween ancient and modem 
' tlmei, which is justly called the dark and barbarous 
i^;ef, and wliich lasted from CnnstantiDc to Charlp> 
magne, perhaps one might say to some ceutnriea 
after. On the irruption of the northern barbarians, 
who broke Ibe Itomao empire, and dissipated all 
the treasures of knowledge, as well as of riches, 
wliich had been so long accumalaling In that enor- 
mous state, the European world may be said to 
have returned to a second infancy ; and the monkish 
legends, which are the only records preserved of 
the times in which they were written, are not less 
fabulous than the tales of the demi-gods. 1 must 
profess myself Ignorant bow to direct yoa to aoi 
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distinct or amvising knowledge of the history of 
ISnrope during this period : * some collect it from 
Puffendorff's Introduction; some from the Uni^ 
Tersal History ; and now, perhaps, with more ad- 
vantage and delight, from the first volume of Ro- 
bertson's Charles the Fifth, in which he traces the 
progress of civilization, government, and arts, 
from the first settlement of the barbarians ; and 
shows the foundation of the several states into 
which Europe is now divided, and of those laws, 
customs, and politics, which prevail in this quarter 
of the world. 

' In these dark ages, you will find no single cha- 
racter so interesting as that of Mahomet, that bold 
impostor, who extended his usurped dominion 
equally over the minds and property of men, and 
propagated a new religion, whilst he founded a new 
empire, over a large portion of the globe. His life 
has been written by various hands. 

When you come to the particular histories of the 
European states, your own country seems to de- 
mand the precedence ; and there is tio part more 
comnaodions to set out from^ since you cannot 
learn the history of Great Britain, without be- 
coming, in some degree, acquainted with almost 
every neighl>ouring nation, and without fitidingyonr 
curiosity excited to know more of those with whom 
we are most connected. 

By the amazing progress of navigation and com- 
merce, within the last two or three centuries, a& 

• RiuselPs History of Modern Europe win give all the 
iafbniuition requisite.— £d. 
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part* of the world are now coiinected ; ihe mou 
distHiit people are becoiue well acqn^Dted, who, 
for (hausaods of years, never heard of one another'it 
exiHtence -. we are still every day exploring new re- , 
giona { aud erery day nee greater reason to expect 

America nolouger retain ibe Dame of theA'no^orJd. 
Yoa may pass to every quarter of the earth, and 
find yourself still in the British dominion : this 
island, in which we live, ia the least portion of It ; 
and, if we were to adopt the alyle of ancieat cou- 
qnerora, we might call it the throne from which we 
Tiile the world. 'I'o this boast we are better en> 
titled than some of those who formerly called them- 
Klvea matteri of Ihe globe, aa we poEs^ss ati empire 
of greater extent, and, from the snperioradiaatagea 
of oar cominercE, much greater power and riches : 

take DpOD Ds Buch haughty titles. 

Yon cannot be said to know the history of that 
empire, of which yon are a subject, witboat Iciiow- 
log Bomelhitig of the East and West Indies, where 
so great a part of ii is situated ; and you will find 
the accDUDts of the discovery and conqnesis of 
America very entertainiug, Iboagh you will be 
■hocbed at tbe injusilce and cruelty of its coaqner- 
Ois. But with which of Ihe elorions conquerors 
of mankind must not bumaniiy he shocked ? Am- 
tdtion, the most remorseless of ail pusfions, pur- 
sues its object by all norts of means : justice, mercy, 
tnilb, and every thing most sacred, in vun oppose 
iU progress ! Aloa, my dear, shall 1 veniure to tell 
you that the hletoi; of the world b Utile elee than 
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a shocking account of the wickedness and folly of 
tbe ambitious ? The world has ever Jt>een, and, I 
suppose, ever mUst be, governed and insulted by 
these aspiring spirits ; it has always, in greater or 
less degree, groaned under their nujast usurpa- 
tion. 

But let not the horror of such a scene put a stop 
to your curiosity : it is proper you should know 
mankind as they are: you must be acqaainted with, 
the heroes of the earth, and perhaps you may be 
too well reconciled to them : maukiud have in ge- 
neral a strong bias in their favour; we see them 
surrounded with pomp and splendour ; every thing 
that relates to them has an air of grandeur ; and, 
whilst we admire their natural powers, we are too 
apt to pardon the detestable abuse of them, to the 
injury and ruin of the human race. We are daz« 
zled with false glory, and willingly give into the 
delusion ; for mighty conquests, lilce great confla- 
grations, have something of the sublime, that pleases 
the imagination, though we know, if we reflect at 
all, that the consequences of them are devastation 
and misery. - 

Tbe Western and Eastern world will present to 
you very different prospects. In America, the first 
European conquerors foaud nature in great simpli- 
city ; society still in its infancy ; and, consequently,- 
the arts and sciences yet unknown; so that the 
facility with wbrch they 'overpowered these poor 
innocent people, was entirely owing to their su- 
perior knowledge in the arts of destroying. They 
found the inhabitants brave enthusiastic patriots, 
but without ^ther the military or political arts 
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necessary for their defence. The two great kingi- 
doias of Mexico and Pera had alone made some 
progress in civilization; they were both formed 
into regular states, and had gained some order 
and discipline : from these, therefore, the Spaniards 
met with something like an opposition. At first 
indeed the invaders appeared supernatural beings, 
who came upon them flying over the ocean, on the 
wings of the wind, and who, mounted on fiery 
animals, unknown in that country, attacked theni 
with thunder and lightning in their hands; for 
such the fire-arms of the Spaniards appeared to 
this astonished people. But from being worshipped 
as gods, they soon came to be feared as evil spi- 
rits ; and in time, being discovered to be men, dif- 
ferent from the Americans only in their outrageous 
injustice, and in the cruel arts of destroying, they' 
were abhorred and boldly opposed. The resist- 
ance, howe\'er, of a million of these poor naked 
people, desperately crowding on each other to 
(lestruction, served only to make their rain more 
complete. The £uropean8 have destroyed, with 
the most shocking barbarity, many millions of the 
original inhabitants of these countries, and have 
ever since been depopulating Europe and Africa to 
supply their places. 

Though our own countrymen have no reason to 
boast of the justice and humanity of their pro- 
ceedings in America, yet, in comparison with those 
of the Spaniards, our possessions there were inno- 
cently acquired. Some of them, gained by conquest, 
or cession, from Spain and from other European 
powers, some by contract with the natives, or by 
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settlements on uninhabited lands.* We are noir 
possessed of a series of colonies, extending above 
two thousand miles along the whole Eastern coast 
of North America, besides many islands of immense 
Talue. These countries, instead of being thinly 
peopled by a few hordes of ignorant savages, are 
now adorned with many great cities, and innnme^ 
rable rich plantations, which have made ample re« 
turns to their mother-country for the dangers and 
expenses which attended their first establish ment« 
Blest with more natural advantages than almost any 
country in the world, they are malting a swift p.ro-( 
gress in wealth and grandeur, and seem likely, in 
some future period, to be as much the seat of em- 
pire and of science as £urope is at present. Whe-^ 
ther their attainments in virtue and happiness will 
Iceep pace with their advancement in knowledge^ 
wealth, and power, is much to be questioned ; for 
you will observe, in your historical view of the seve- 
ral great empires of the world, that as each grew 
up towards the highest pitch of greatness, the seeds 
of destruction grew up with it : luxury and vice, by 
debasing the minds and enervating the bodies of 
the people, left them all, in their turns, an easy p^fey 
to poorer and more valiant nations. 

In the East, the Europeans introduced themselves 
in a milder way ; admitted first as traders, and for 
the more commodious carrying on their commerce. 
Indulged by the powers of the country in establish^ 
ing a few small factories— they, by gentle degreeS| 
extended and strengthened their settlements there> 

• This work was flnt pdated in Ift^ 
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till their force became considerable enough to be 
thought an useful auxiliary to contending princes \ 
and, as it has often happened to those who have 
called in foreign powers to interfere in their domes- 
tic contentions ; by availing themselves of the dis- 
tnrbances of a dismembered monarchy, they al 
length raised a power almost independent of their 
employers. Soon, the several European nations, 
who had thus got footing in the Indies, jealous of 
each other's growing greatness, made the feuds of 
the native princes subservient to their mutual con- 
tests, till, within a few years, the English, by a 
happy concurrence of circumstances, obtained the 
mastery, and expelled their rivals from all their con- 
siderable settlements. 

The rapidity of our conquests here has been per- 
haps equal to that of the first invaders of America ; 
but from different causes. Here we found an old 
established empire advanced to its crisis ; the mag- 
nificence and luxury of the great carried to the 
highest excesH, and the people in s^ proportionable 
degree of oppression and debasement. Thus ripe 
for destruction, the rivalships of the viceroys, from 
the weakness of the government, become indepen- 
dent sovereigns; and the dastardly spirit of the 
meaner people, indifferent to the cause for which 
they were compelled to fight,— encouraged these am- 
bitious merchants to push their advantages farther 
than they could at first have supposed possible : with 
astonishment they sav^ the intrepid leaders of a few 
hundreds of brave free Britons, boldly oppose and 
repeatedly put to flight millions of these effeminate 
Indian slaves ; and, in a short time, raise from them 
an empire much larger than their moxJaRx ^»x«!Nx^« 
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From thefe remote qaarters of the world, let lu 
now return to Great Britain^ with the history of 
which yoo ought certunly to acquaint yourself, be- 
fore you enter upon that of any other European 
kingdom. If you have courage and industry enough 
io begin so high as the invasion of Julius Caesar, be- 
fore which nothing is icnown of the inhabitants of 
this island, you may set out with Rapin, and proceed 
with him to William the Conqueror. From this sera, 
there are other histories of England more enter- 
taining than his, though I believe none esteemed 
more authentic. Party so strongly influences both 
historians and their readers, that it is a difficult and 
invidious tasic to point out the best amongst the 
number of English histories that offer themselves : 
but as you will not read with a critical view, nor 
enter deeply into politics, I thinly you may be al- 
lowed to choose that which is most entertaining : 
and, in this view, I believe the general voice will di- 
rect you to Hume, though he goes no farther than 
the Revolution. Among other historians, do not 
'forget my darling Shalcspeare — a faithful as well as 
a most agreeable one—whose historical plays, if read 
in a series, will fix in your memory the reigns he 
^as chosen, more durably than any other history. 
You need not fear his leading you into any material 
mistalies, for he keeps surprisingly close to the 
truth, as well in the characters as in the. events. 
One cannot but wish, he bad given us a play on the 
reign of every English king — as it would have been 
the pleasantest and perhaps the most useful way of 
becoming acquainted with it. 
For the other portion of Great Britain, Robert- 
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son^s History of Scotland is a delightful work, and 
of a moderate size. 

Next to your own country, France will be the 
ffiost interesting object of your inquiries ; our hi-' 
eient possessions in that country, aud the frequent 
contests we have been engaged in with its inhabit* 
ants, connect their history with our own. The ex- 
tent of their dominion and influence ; their sup- 
posed superiority in elegance .and politeness ; their 
eminence in the arts aud sciences ; and that inter* 
course of thought, if so I may call it, which subsists 
between us, by the mutual communication of lite* 
rary productions — make them peculiarly interesting 
to us ; and we cannot but And our curiosity excited 
to know their story, and to be intimately acquainted 
with the character, genius, and sentiments of this 
nation. 

I do not know of any general history of France, 
that will Answer your purpose, except that of Me- 
zerai, which even in the abridgment is a pretty 
large work : there is a very modern one by Velly and 
others, which perhaps may be more lively, but is 
still more voluminous, and not yet completed. From 
Mezerai you may proceed with Voltaire to the end 
of the reign of Louis the Fourteenth. 

In considering the rest of Europe, your curiosity 
may be confined within narrower limits. Modem 
history is, from the nature of it, much more minute 
and laborious than the ancient ; and to pursue that 
of so many various kingdoms and governments^, 
would be a task unequal to your leisure and abilities, 
at least, for several years to come ; at the same 
time, it must be owned, that the present e.^^^xsL^ 
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politics and (bmmerce has formed such a relatloa 
bi^tween the differeot powers of Earope, that they 
are in a manner members of one great body ; and a 
% )tal ignorance of any considerable state would throw 
au obscurity even upon the affairs of your own coun- 
try:* an acquaintance, however, with the most 
xeniarkable circumstances that distinguish the prin* 
cipal governments will sufficiently enlighten you^ 
and will enable you to comprehend whatever re^ 
]ates to them in the histories with which you are 
more familiar. Instead of referring you, for this 
purpose, to dull and uninteresting abridgments, I 
choose rather to point out to you a few small tracts, 
which exhibit strilting and lively pictures, not easily 
effaced from the memory, of the constitutions and 
the most remarkable transactions of several of 
these nations. Such are 

Sir WilliamTemple's Essay on the United Provinces. 

His Essay on Heroic Virtue, which contains some 
account of the Saracen Empire, 

Vertot's Revolutions de Su^de. 

-—-"'———— de Portugal. 

Voltaire's Charles XIT. de Su^de. 

Pierre le Grand. 

Puffendorff*8 Account of the Popes, in his Intro- 
duction to Modern History. 

Some part of the history of Germany and Sp»n, 
yon will see more in detail in Robertson's History of 

• The History of Modem Euiope may be xesd with par- 
ticular advantage. £*L 
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Charles tlie^ifth, which I have already recommended 
to you in auotlier view. 

After all this, you may still be at a loss for the 
trausactious of Europe, in the last' fifty years : for 
the purpose of giving you, in a very small compass, 
some idea of the state of affairs during that period^ 
I will venture to recommend one book more — Camp« 
bell's State of Europe.* 

Thus much may suffice for that moderate scheme, 
which 1 think is b^st suited to your sex aud age. 
There are several excellent histories, and memoirs 
of particular reigns and periods, which I have taken 
no notice of in this circumscribed plan, but with 
which, if you should happen to have a taste for the 
study, you will hereafter choose to be acquainted : 
these will be read with most advantage, after yoti 
have gained some general view of history ; and 
they will then serve to refresh your memory, and 
settle your ideas distinctly ; as well as enable y(^u to 
compare different accounts of the persons and facts 
which they treat of, and to form your opinions of 
them on just grounds. 

As I cannot, with certainty, foresee what degree 
,of application or genius for such pursuits you will 
be mistress of, I shall leave the deficiencies of this 
collection to be supplied by the suggestions of your 
rool'e informed friends, who, if }'ou explain to 
them how far you wish to extend your knowledge, 
will direct you to the proper books. 

* This work has not been published for some yean ; 
Guthrie's Geographical and Historical Grammar is the best 
work of the kind« at present. £d. 
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Tcnatioo of S leniible man — or (or the tuk of go- 
TerDiogaadiDBlrnctiagafiiaillyi U is much oftener 
from the neglect of eiFrcisiug the talents which 
tfacf realljr hace, and from omitt[uf; lo cultivate ■ 
taile for iulellectaal improremeiit : by thia neglect, 
tbef lose (be sincere/it of pleasarea ; a pleamre 
which would remaia wheo almost every otber for- 
sakes Ihem ; wbich Deitfaf r fortune nor age can 
depiive them of ; and which would be acomFbrt and 
Ksoarce in almost erer; possible situation of life. 

If 1 can but inspire yon, my dear child, with the 
desire of making the most of your lime and abUt- 
ties, my end is answered ; the means of knowledge 
niil easily be found by those who diligently seek 
them ) and they will find Ibeir labours Bhundantly 
rewarded. 

Aod now, my dear, I think it is time to finish 
this long correspondence — which, thnngh in some 
parts it may hare been ledioas (o you, tfill not, 1 
hope, be found eutirely useless in any. I have laid 
before you all ibat my malnrest reflections cOuld 
enable me to suggest, for the direction of your 
conduct though life. My lore for joa, my dearest 
' child, extends its news beyond this frail and trans- 
itory eusteoce ; it considers you as a candidate 
for immortality ; as entering the lists for the prize 
of your high calling ; as contending for a crowil of 
unking glory : it sees, with ansious solicitude, 
the dangers that surround yon, and the everlasting 
shame that must follow, if you do not exert all 
your strength in the conflict. Beligioa therefore 
jiat been the basis of my plan — the principle lo 
which every otber putsnit is ultimately referred. 
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Here tben 1 have endeavoured to guide your ve- 
tearcbes, and to assist you in forming Just notions 
on a subject of such infinite importance ; I have 
shown you the necessity of regulating your lieart 
and temper. Recording to the genuine spirit of that 
religioD, which I have so earnestly recommended 
as the great rule of your life. To the same principle 
I would refer your attention to domestic duties, 
and even that refinement and elegance of manners, 
and all those graces and accomplishments, which 
will set your virtues in the fairest light, and will 
engage the affection and respect of all who converse 
with you. Endeared to society by these amiable 
qualities, your influence in it will be more exten- 
tiive, and your capacity of being useful proportion- 
ably enlarged. The stndies, which I have recom- 
mended to you, must he likewise subservient to 
the same views : the pursuit of knowledge, when 
it is guided and controlled by the principles I have 
established, will conduce to many valuable ends : 
the habit of industry it will give yon, the nobler 
kind of friendships for which it will qualify you, 
and its tendency to promote a candid and liberal 
way of thinking, are obvious advantages. 1 might 
add, that a mind well informed in the various pur- 
suits which interest mankind, and the influence of 
such pursuits on their happiness, will embrace, 
with a clearer choice, and will more steadily adhere 
to, those principles of virtue and religion, which 
the judgment must ever approve, in proportion as 
it becomes enlightened. 

May those delightful hopes be answered, which 
have animated ray heart, while, with diligent at- 
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tention, I have endeavoured to apply to your ad- 
rantage all that my own experience and best obder- 
ration could famish. With what joy should I see 
my dearest girl shine forth a bright example of 
every thing that is amiable and praiseworthy ! — and 
how sweet would be the reflection, that I had, in 
any degree, contributed to make her so ! My heart 
expands with the affecting^thought, and pours forth, 
in this adieu, the most ardent wishes for your per- 
fection! If the tender solicitude expressed for 
your welfare by this " labour of love " can engage 
your gratitude, ^ou will always remember how 
deeply your conduct interests the happiness of 

Your most affectionate auut. 
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